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KING ETHELBERT OF KENT. 


A LEGEND FROM BEDE. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Far through the forest depths of Thanet Isle, 
‘That never yet had heard the woodsman’s axe, 
Rang the glad clarion on the May day morn, 
Blent with the cry of hounds. The rising sun 
Fiamed: on the forests’ dewy jewelry, 

While, under lifted mists, a host with plumes 
Rode down a broad oak alley t’wards the sea. 


King Ethelbert rode first: he reigned in Kent, 
Least kingdom of the Seven, yet head of all 
Through his desert. That morn the royal train, 
While sang the invisible lark her song in heaven, 
Pursued the flying stag. At times the creature, 
As though he too had pleasure in the sport, 
Vaulted at ease through sunshine and through shade, 
Then changed his mood, and left the best behind him. 
Five hours they chased him: last, upon a rock 
High up he held awhile his antlered front, 
Then took the wave and vanished. 


Many a frown 
Darkened that hour on many a heated brow; 


And many a spur afflicted that poor flank 

Which panted hard and smoked. The king alone 
Laughed at mischance. “ The stag, with God to aid, 
Has left our labor fruitless! Give him joy! 

He lives to yield us sport some later morn :— 

So be it. Waits our feast, and not far off: 

On to the left, ’twixt yonder ash and birch !” 
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He spake, and anger passed : they praised their sport ; 
And many an out-blown nostril seemed to snuff 
That promised feast. They rode through golden furze 
So high the horsemen only were descried, 
And glades whose centuried oaks spread far their boughs 
O'er violet banks, and fruit-trees, some snow-veiled 
Like bridesmaids, others like the bride herself 
Behind her white veil blushing. Near, the thrush 
Carolled ; far off the wood-dove mourned ; close by 
A warbling runnel led them to the bay : 
‘'wo chestnuts stood beside it: ’neath their roof 
‘Vhe banquet gave them welcome. 


Feasting o’er, 
The song succeeded. Boastful was the strain, 
Each thane his deeds extolling, or his sire’s ; 
But one, an aged man among them, scoffed : 
“ When I was young—when Sigbert on my right 
To battle rode, and Sefred on my left— 
‘That time men stood not worsted by a stag! 
Not then our horses turned them from a strait, 
Scared by the ridged sea-wave!” Next spake a chief, 
Pirate from Denmark late returned : “ Our skies, 
Good friends, are all.too soft to build the man! 
We fight for fame : the Northman fights for sport ; 
Their annals boast they fled but once ;—’twas thus : 
In days of old, when Rome was in her pride, 
Huge hosts of hers had fallen on theirs, surprised 
And way-worn : long they fought: a remnant, spent, 
Fled to their camp. Upon its walls their wives 
Stood up, black-garbed, with axes heaved aloft, 
And fell upon the fugitives, and slew them ; 
‘Slew next their little ones; slew last themselves, 
Cheating the Roman Triumph. Never since then 
Hath Northman fled the foeman.” 


Egfrid rose :— 
“Who saith our kinsfolk of the frozen North; 
One stock with us, one faith, one ancient tongue, 
Pass us in valor? Three days since I saw 
Upon the East-Saxon’s border and our own 
Two boys that strove.. The Kentish wounded fell : 
The East-Saxon on him knelt; then made demand: 
‘My victim art thou by the laws of war! 
Yonder my dagger lies! Till I return 
Wilt thou abide?” ‘The vanquished answered, ‘ Yea!’ 
A minute more, and o’er that dagger’s edge 
His life-blood rushed!” The pirate chief demurred :-— 
“A gallant boy! Not less I wager this, 
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The glitter of that dagger ere it smote 

Made his eye blink! Now hear! ‘Three years gone by, 
Sailing with Hakon on Norwegian fiords, 

We fought the Jomsburg Rovers, at their head 

Sidroc, oath-pledged to marry Hakon’s child 

Despite her father’s best. In mist we met :-- 

Instant each navy at the other dashed 

Like wild beast, instinct-taught, that knows its foe ; 
Chained ship to ship, and clashed our clubs all day 

Till sank the sun :—then laughed the white peaks forth, 
And reeled, methought, above the reeling waves. 

The victory was with us. Hakon, next morn, 

Bade slay his prisoners. Thirty on one bench 

Waited their doom: their leader died the first ; 

He winked not as the sword upon him closed! 

No, nor the second! Hakon asked the third, 

‘ What think’st thou, friend, of death?’ He tossed his head 
*‘ My father perished : I fulfil my turn.’ 

The fourth, ‘ Strike quickly, chief! An hour this morn 
‘We held contention if, when heads are off, 

The hand can hold its dagger: I would learn !’ 

‘The dagger and the head together fell, 

The fifth, ‘ One fear is mine—lest yonder slave 

Should touch a prince’s hair! Command some chief, 
Thy. best beloved, to lift it in his hands ; 

Then strike and spare not.” Hakon struck. That youth, 
Sigurd by name, his forehead forward twitched, 
Laughing, so deftly that the downward sword 

Smote off those luckless hands that raised his hair :— 
All laughed; and Hakon’s son besought his sire 

To loosen Sigurd’s bonds: but Sigurd cried, 

‘Unless the rest be loosed I will not live’: 

Thus all escaped save four.” 


In graver mood 
‘That chief resumed: “ A Norland king dies well ! 
His bier is raised upon his stateliest ship, 
Piled with his arms: the men who love him best 
Rush to their monarch’s pyre, resolved with him 
To share in death, and with becoming pomp 
Attend his footsteps to Valhalla’s hall. 
The torch is lit: forth sails the ship, black-winged, 
Facing the midnight seas. From beach and cliff 
Men watch all night that slowly lessening flame; 
Yet no man sheds a tear.” 


Earconwald, 
An aged chief, made answer: “ Tears there be 
Of divers sorts: a wise and valiant king 
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Deserves that tear which praises, not bewails, 
Greatness gone by.” The pirate shouted loud, 

“ A land it is of laughter, not of tears ! 

Know ye the tale of Harald? He had sailed 

Round Southern coasts and Eastern—sacked or burned 
A hundred Christian cities. One he found 

So girt with giant walls and brazen gates 

His sea-kings vainly dashed themselves thereon, 

And died beneath them, frustrate. Harald sent 

A herald to that city, speaking thus: 

‘Harald is dead: Christian was he in youth : 

He sends you spoils from many a city burnt, 

And craves interment in your chiefest fane.’ 

Next day the masked procession wound in black 
Through streets defenceless. When the church was reached 
They laid their chief before the altar-lights : 

Anon to heaven rang out the priestly dirge 

And incense-smoke up-curled. Forth from its cloud 
Sudden up leaped the dead man, club in hand, 
Spurning his coffin’s gilded walls, and smote 

The hoary pontiff down, and brake his neck ; 

And all the sea-kings doffed their weeds of woe 

And showed the mail beneath, and raised their swords, 
And drowned that pavement in a sea of blood, 

While through the open portals rushed their mates ; 
And, since that city seemed but scant of spoil, 

Fired it and sailed. Ofttimes old Harald laughed 
That tale recounting.” 


Many a Kentish chief 
Re-echoed Harald’s laugh ;—not Ethelbert ; 
The war-scar reddening on his brow, he rose 
And spake : “ My thanes, ye laugh at deeds accurst! 
An old king I, and make my prophecy 
One day that northern race which smites and laughs, 
‘Though near to us akin, shall smite our coasts : 
‘That day ye will not laugh!” Earconwald, 
Not rising, likewise answer made, heart-grieved : 
“ Six sons had I: all these are slain in war: 
Yct I, an unrejoicing man forlorn, 
Find solace ofttimes thinking of their deeds : 
They laughed not when they slew. No God, be sure, 
Approves the jest red-handed.” LEgfrid rose © 
And three times cried, with lifted sword unsheathed, 
“ Behold my God! No God I serve save him!” 


While thus they held discourse, where blue waves danced 
Not far from land, behold, there hove in sight, 
Seen ‘twixt a great beach silky still with spring, 
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And pine broad-crested round whose head old storms 
Had woven a garland of his own green boughs, 

A bark both fair and large, and hymn was heard: 
Then laughed the king : “ The stag-hunt and our songs 
So drugged my memory I had nigh forgotten 

Why for our feast I chose this heaven-roofed hall. 
Missives I late received from friends in France; 

They make report of strangers from the south 

That, tarrying in their coasts, have learned our tongue 
And northward move with tidings strange and new 

Of some celestial kingdom by their God 

Vouchsafed to men of Faith. Nor churl am I 

To frown on kind intent, nor child to trust 

This sceptre of Seven Realms to magic snare 

That puissance hath—who knows not ?—greater thrice 
In house than open field. I therefore chose 

For audience-hall this precinct.” 


Muttered low 
Murdark, the scoffer with the cave-like mouth 
And sidelong eyes : “Queen Bertha’s voice was that! 
A woman’s man! Since first from Gallic shores 
That dainty daughter of King Charibert 
Pressed her small foot on England’s honest shore, 
‘The whole land dwindles !” 


In seraphic hymns 
Ere long that serpent hiss was lost: for soon, 
Circling a rocky point with thorny beak, 
O’er sands still glistening with a tide far-ebbed, 
On drew, preceded by a silver cross, 
A white procession. Music, as it moved, 
Floated on sea-winds inland, deadened now 
By thickets, echoed now from cliff or cave: 
Ere long before them that procession stood ; 
‘The king addressed them thus: “ Hail, heralds sage! 
And if from God I welcome you the more! 
Since great is God, and therefore great his gifts : 
Speak without fear, for him alone I hate 
Who brings ill news, or makes unfit demand, 
Unmeect for kings. I know that Cross ye bear, 
Since in my palace sits a Christian wife, 
Bertha, the sweetest lady in this land, 
Most gracious in her ways, in heart most leal. 
I knew her yet a child: she knelt whene’er 
The queen, her mother, entered: then I said, 
A maid so reverent will be reverent wife, 
And wedded her more late. Both morn and eve 
She in her wood-girt ehapel sings her prayer, 
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Which wins us kindlier harvest, and, some think, 
Success in war. She strives not with our gods: 
Confusion never wrought she in my house, 

Nor minished Hengist’s glory : had her voice 
Clangorous or strident drawn upon my throne 
Deserved opprobrium ”’— here the monarch’s brows 
Flushed at the thought, and fire was in his eyes— 
“The hand that clasps this sceptre had not spared 
To hunt her forth, an outcast in the woods, 
Thenceforth with beasts to herd! More lief were I 
To take the lioness to my bed and board 

Than house a rebel wife.” Remembering then 
The mildness of his queen, King Ethelbert 
Resumed, appeased, for placable his heart : 

“ But she no rebel is, and this I deem 

Fair auspice for her Faith.” 


A little breeze 
Warm from the sea that moment softly waved 
The standard from its staff, and showed thereon 
The Child Divine. Upon his Mother’s knee 
Sublime he stood. His left hand clasped a globe 
Crowned with a golden Cross; and with his right, 
Two fingers heavenward raised, o’er all the earth 
He sent his blessing. 


Of that stranger band 
One taller by the head than all the rest 
Obeisance made ; then, pointing to the Cross, 
And forward moving t’ward the monarch’s seat, 
Opened the great commission of the Faith :— 
“ Behold the Eternal Maker of the worlds! 
That hand which shaped the earth and blesses earth 
Must rule the race of man!” 


Majestic then 
As when, far winding from its mountain springs, 
City and palm-grove far behind ‘it left, 
Some Indian river rolls, while mists dissolved 
Leave it in native brightness unobscured, 
So forward flowed in apostolic might 
Augustine’s strong discourse. With God beginning, 
He showed the Almighty all-compassionate, 
Down drawn from distance infinite to man 
By the infinite of love! Lo, Bethlehem’s crib! 
There lay the Illimitable in narrow bound! 
Thence rose that triumph of a world redeemed! 
Last, to the standard pointing, thus he spake: 
“ Yon Standard tells the tale! Six hundred years 
Westward it sped from subject realm to realm : 
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First from the bosom of God's race elect, 

His people, till they slew him, mild it soared. 
Rejected, it returned. Above tlieir wails 

While ruin rocked them, and the Roman fire, 
Dreadful it hung! When Rome had shared their guilt, 
Mocking that Savicur’s brethren, and His Bride, 
Above the conquered conqueror of all lands 

In turn that Standard flew. Who raised it high? 
A son of this your island, Constantine! 

In these, thine English oakwoods, Helena, 

*T[was thine to nurse thy warrior! He had seen 
In heaven this Standard, and thereon these words : 
‘Through me is victory... Victory won, he raised 
High as his empire’s queenly head, and higher, 
That Standard of the Eternal Dove, thenceforth 
To fly where eagle standard ne’er had flown; 
God’s glory in its track, good-will to men. 
Advance for aye, great emblem! Light as now 
Famed Asian headlands and Hellenic isles! 

O’er snow-crowned Alp and citied Apennine 
Send forth a breeze of healing! Keep thy throne 
For ever on those western peaks that watch 

The setting sun descend the Hesperean sea, 

Atlas and Calpe! These—the old Roman bound— 
Build but the gateway of the Rome to be: 

Till Christ returns, thou Standard, hold them fast: 
But never till the North that, age by age, 

Dashed back the pagan Rome, with Christian Rome 
Partakes the spiritual crown of man restored, 
From thy strong flight above the world : surcease, 
And fold thy wings in rest !” 


Upon the sod 
He knelt, and on that Standard gazed, and spake, 
Calm-voiced, with hand to heaven: “ I promise thée, 
Thou Sign, another victory, and thy best : 
This island shall be thine!” 


Augustine rose 
And took the right hand of King Ethelbert, 
And placed therein the Standard’s staff, and laid 
His own above the monarch’s, speaking thus; 
“ King of this land, I bid thee know from God 
That kings have higher privilege than they know, 
The standard-béarers of the King of kings.” 


Long time he clasped that royal hand: long time 
The king, that strenuous hand at last withdrawn, 
His own withdrew not from that Standard’s staff 
Committed to his charge. His hand he deemed 
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Thenceforth its servant vowed. With large, meek eyes 
Fixed on that Maid and Babe, he stood as child 

That, gazing on some reverent stranger’s face, 

Nor loosening from that stranger’s hold his palm, 
Listens his words, attent. 


The man of God 
Meantime as silent gazed on Thanet's shore 
Gold-tinged, with sunset spray to crimsom turned 
In league-long crescent. Love was in his face, 
That love which rests on Faith. He spake: “ Fair land, 
I know thee what thou art, and what thou lackest ! 
The Master saith, ‘I give to him that hath’: 
Thy harvest shall be great.” Again he mused; 
And shadow o’er him crept. Again he spake: 
“That harvest won, when centuries have gone by, 
What countenance wilt thou wear? How oft on brows 
Once bright with baptism’s splendor sin more late 
Drags down its cloud! The time may come when thou, 
This day, though darkling, yet so innocent, 
Barbaric not depraved, on greater heights 
May’st sin in malice—sin the great offence, 
Changing thy light to darkness, knowing God, 
Yet honoring God no more: that time may come 
When, rich as Carthage, great in arms as Rome, 
Keen-eyed as Greece, this isle, to sensuous gaze 
A sun all gold, to angels may present 
Aspect no nobler than a desert waste, 
Some blind and blinding waste of sun-scorched sands, 
Trod by a race of pigmies not of men, 
Pigmies by 4 wees ruled !” 


Once more he mused ; 
Then o’er his countenance passed a second change ; 
And from it flashed the light of one who sees 
(Some hill-top gained) beyond the incumbent night 
The instant foot of morn. With regal step, 
Martial yet measured, to the king he strode, 
And laid a strong hand on him, speaking thus : 
“ Rejoice, my son, for God hath sent thy land 
This day good tidings of exceeding joy, 
And planted in her breast a tree divine 
Whose leaves shall heal far nations. Know besides, 
Should sickness blight that tree, or tempest mar, 
The strong root shall survive them: winter past, ' 
Heavenward once more shall rush both branch and bough 
And over-vault the stars.” 


He spake, and took 
The sacred Standard from that monarch’s hand 
And held it in his own, and fixed its point 
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Deep in the earth, and by it stood. Then lo! 

Like one disburdened of some ponderous charge, 
King Ethelbert became himself again, 

And round him gazed well-pleased. Throughout his train 
There passed a movement; and, remembrance had 
Of those around, his warriors and his thanes, 

That ever on his wisdom waiting lay, 

Thus he replied, discreet: “ Stranger and friend, 
Thou bearest good tidings! ‘That thou comest thus far 
To fool us, knave and witling may believe; 

I walk not with their sort; yet, guest revered, 

Kings are not as the common race of men ; 

Counsel they take, lest honor heaped on one 

Should strip some other. Odin holds on us 
Prescriptive right, and special claims on me, 

The son of Hengist’s grandson. Preach your Faith! 
The man who wills I suffer to believe: 

The man who wills not, let him moor his skiff 

Where anchorage likes him best. The day declines: 
This night with us you harbor, and our queen 

Shall lovingly receive you.” 


Staid and slow 
The king rode homewards, while behind him paced 
Augustine and his monks. ‘The ebb had left 
*Twixt Thanet and the mainland narrow space, 
Marsh-land more late : beyond the ford they found 
A path through meads fair-flowered ; and, as they passed, 
Not herdsmen only, but the broad-browed kine, 
Fixed on them long their meditative gaze, 
And oft some blue-eyed boy with flaxen locks 
Ran, fearless, forth, and plucked them by the sleeve, 
Some boy clear-browed as those St. Gregory marked 
Poor slaves, new-landed on the shores of Rome, 
That drew from him that saying, “‘ Angli ’—nay, 
Call them henceforward ‘ Angels’ !” 


From a wood 
Issuing before them sudden they beheld 
King Ethelbert’s chief city, Canterbury, 
Strong-walled, with winding street, and airy roofs, 
And high o’er all the monarch’s palace pile 
‘Thick-set with towers. Then fire from God there fell 
Upon Augustine’s heart; and thus he sang 
Advancing; and the brethren sang, “ Amen” 


“ Hail, city loved of God, for on thy brow 
Great fates are writ! Thou cumberest not His earth 
For petty traffic reared, or petty sway : 
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I see a heavenly choir descend, thy crown 
Henceforth to bind thy brow. For ever hail! 


“T see the basis of a kingly throne 
In thee ascending! High it soars and higher, 
Like some great pyramid o’er Nilus kenned 
When vapors melt—the Apostolic Chair! 
Doctrine and discipline thence shall hold their course 
Like Tigris and Euphrates through all lands 
That face the Northern star. For ever hail! 


. 


“Where stands yon royal keep, a church shall rise, 
Like incorruption clothing the corrupt 
On the Resurrection morn! Strong house of God, 
To him exalt thy walls, and nothing doubt, 
For lo! from thee, like lions from their lair, 
Abroad shall pace the Primates of this land! 
They shall not lick the hand that gives and smites, 
Dog-like, nor snake-like on their bellies creep 
In indirectness base. They shall not fear 
The people’s madness, nor the rage of kings 
Reddening the temple’s pavement. They shall lift 
The strong brow mitred, and the crosiered hand, 
Before their presence sending love and fear 
To pave their steps with greatness. From their fronts, 
Stubborned with marble from Saint Peter’s rock, 
The sunrise of far centuries forth shall flame : 
He that hath eyes shall see it, and shall say, 
* Blessed who cometh in the name of God!” 


Thus sang the saint advancing; and behold, 

At every pause the Brethren sang “ Amen ” ; 

While down from window and from roof the throng 
Watched them in silence. As their anthem ceased 
Before them stood the palace clustered round 

By many a stalwart form. Midway the gate, 

On its first step, like angel newly lit, 

Queen Bertha stood. Back from her forehead meek, 
‘The meeker for her crown, a veil there fell, 

While streamed the red robe to the foot snow-white 
Sandalled in gold. The morn was on her face ; 
The star of morn within those eyes upraised 

That flashed all dewy with the grateful light 

Of many a granted prayer. O’er that sweet shape 
Augustine traced the venerable sign ; 

The lovely vision sinking, hand to breast, 
Received it; while, by sympathy surprised, 

Or instinct-taught, the monarch and his thanes 
Knelt as she knelt, and bent like her their heads, 
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Sharing her blessing. Like a palm the Faith 
Thenceforth o’er England rose, those men of God 
Preaching by saintly life, not words alone, 


‘The doctrine of the Cross. 


Some power divine, 


Stronger than patriot love, more sweet than spring, 
Made way from heart to heart, and daily God 

Joined to his church the souls that should be saved, 
Thousands, where Medway mingles with the Thames, 


Rushing to baptism. 


In his palace cell 


High-nested on that Vaticanian Hill 

Which o’er the martyr-gardens kens the world, 
Gregory, that news receiving, or from men 

Or haply from that God with whom he walked 

The Spirit’s whisper ever in his ear, 

Rejoiced that hour, and cried aloud, “ Rejoice, 
Thou earth! that North which from its cloud but flung 
The wild beast’s cry of anger or of pain, 

Redeemed from wrath, its halleluias sings : 

‘Those waves our Roman galleys feared, this day 
Kiss the bare feet of Christ’s evangelists : 

That race whose oak-clubs brake our Roman swords, 
Glories now first in bonds—the bond of Truth; 

At last it fears; but fears alone to sin, 

Striving through faith for virtue’s heavenly crown !” 





THE REALITY AND THE CRITERION OF CERTITUDE. 


In the - Academical Questions of 
Cicero the learned Roman Varro 
is represented as excusing himself 
to Cicero and Atticus for not hav- 
ing made an exposition of the 
Greek philosophy in the Latin lan- 
guage. He says that he had fear- 
ed lest all those who were suffi- 
ciently learned to understand such 
matters would prefer to read Plato 
and Aristotle and the other great 
Grecian authors for themselves, 
and that all others would be unable 
to understand any exposition which 
he might make in their own mother- 
tongue. “ Wherefore,” he says, “ I 
was unwilling to write those things 
which the unlearned would not be 
able to understand, and the learn- 


ed would not care to read."* We 
are not without fear of meeting 
with a similar mishap in our pre- 
sent undertaking. We have been 
thus far trying to make an exposi- 
tion, which we now resume, of some 
of the principal parts of the Logic 
and Metaphysics of Aristotle, as 
perfected by St. Thomas, in such 
a way that any person at all given 
to serious thought may find it both 
readable and intelligible. It can- 
not be expected, indeed, that this 
way of reasoning should be made 
so plain that even the wayfaring 
or seafaring man, though a fool, 


** Ttaque ea nolui scribere, quz nec indocti intel- 
ligere possent, nec docti legere curarent.”—Qwe:t. 
Acad., lib. i. § 2. 








shall not err therein. For such 
there is, happily, an easier way to 
the truth which is necessary to sal- 
vation. But the travellers over the 
rugged road, the voyagers over the 
tempestuous ocean of life, who 
know er think they know enough 
to need, and to be entitled to, some 
answer beyond the catechism 
when they raise questions about 
their destination arid the way to it, 
ought to be willing to take the 
pains to understand the only ra- 
tional answers which can be given 
to them. Physics, as a ptire sci- 
ence, is abstruse and difficult ; and 
yet the most substantial and inter- 
esting truths of physics are brought 
within the reach and made the in- 
tellectual property even of school- 
children. Why not these higher 
truths, also, which give the intel- 
lect a greater perfection, which are 
more interesting, and far more im- 
portant ? 

There are many who put the 
same question which Pontius Pi- 
late, the educated Roman nobleman 
and statesman, put to our Lord: 
“What is Truth?” Is there truth 
which is certain in itself, and know- 
able by men, concerning those 
things which surpass the bodily 
senses, and a criterion 6r unerring 
rule by which truth can be discern- 
ed from falsehood, and error avoid- 
ed or corrected? We maintain 
that plain common sense suffices 
to shut out all doubt about these 
things, so far as is really necessary 
for the mass of mankind, and that 
the church gives them an unerring 
criterion and rule of faith which is 
assured to those to, whom it is suffi- 
ciently proposed by an easy pro- 
cess; a way so plain that even the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein. But we are deal- 
ing with those who professedly 
doubt the truths of revealed or 
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even of natural religion from mo- 
tives Cerived from some sort of 
philosophy called rational. We 
have to take them on their own 
ground; and we may therefore 
justly ask of them that patience 
and diligence and close attention 
to solid arguments which are abso- 
lutely necessary to those who seek 
after wisdom by rational research. 
Those also who have faith, but 
who demand a better understand- 
ing of the reason of the things 
which they believe, must be will- 
ing to undergo the trouble and 
labor required by the very nature 
of the case. It is a serious inqui- 
ry after Truth in which we are en- 
gaged. The nature, the reality, the 
criterion of truth and certitude, are 
the objects of our attention. This 
is the very object of the science of 
Logic,yaGreek term whichin English 
has for its equivalent Rational Dis- 
cipline, and, in the words of a text- 
book * which is one of two pre- 
scribed by Lego XIII. for use in the 
Roman colleges, “considers the 
order which is in the acts of rea- 
son, for attaining truth and avoid- 
ing falsehood.”” We cannot prose- 
cute the inquiry after Truth with- 
out investigating the supreme 
causes of things, and thig is the 
object of Philosophy in general. 
We are asked for Logic and Meta- 
physics by all those who demand 
something which shall satisfy their 
reason, and we must give them 
what they ask for, trying to do so 
with the clearest reasoning and in 
the plainest English that we are 
able to use. We must, however, 
make a path through the densest 
thicket of the metaphysics of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
order to get a view of the region 
beyond ; and our readers must come 


* Liberatore, Jntroduction to Logic, vol. i., of the 
Philosophy, p. 19. 














after or give up following in our 
track. It is no garden-walk, and 
we cannot make it such. Never- 
theless Lord Macaulay, who had 
studied Aristotle, and yet delighted 
quite as much in the conversation 
of children as in the Greek classics, 
has said: “In theology the inter- 
yal is small indeed between Aris- 
totle and achild.”* We have al- 
ready affirmed that the child is a 
philosopher and knows the trans- 
cendentals and universals. He 
has the truth and the criterion of 
certitude. It is not, then, for a 
new rule and medium above our 
common nature, by which to find 
out truth, to prove and verify it, 
and give security to our tenure of 
its domain, we are searching, when 
we inquire for the criterion of cer- 
titude. Such an inquiry is vain 
and futile, and would set the mind 
turning in a perpetual vicious cir- 
cle of scepticism. We do not ask 
what is the receptacle in which 
space is contained, or in what time 
time itself exists. There is no 
other light in which we see light. 
So there is no faculty by which to 
measure intellect except intellect 
itself, there are no other principles 
or demonstrations extrinsic to first 
truths and the deductions of reason 
from them by which to verify and 
prove the same. “That we are 
made for attaining truth, and that 
in effect we do attain it by the le- 
gitimate exercise of our cognosci- 
tive faculties, is a postulate of natu- 
ral certitude, which noone doubts 
or can doubt without spontaneous- 
ly renouncing his rational nature. 
The only thing we can do in addi- 
tion to making this postulate is, to 
gain a reflexive recognition of it, 
not in order to acquire certainty in 
the first instance, which, as we have 


*Hist, of England, chap. xvii. Account of 
George Fox, 1691. 
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said, is not possible, but only to 
discover its intrinsic reason and to 
convert into philosophical certi- 
tude that common certitude which 
every man naturally possesses,” * 
‘The criterion we want is a rule 
which the intellect derives from 
within itself as a test of the truth 
or falsehood of its own judgments, 
which it uses by taking a review of 
these judgments in the act of re- 
flection upon itself and its own 
operations. .:This criterion is found 
in the objective truth of the things 
themselves as it makes itself mani- 
fest in the mind by their evidence, 
or the showing of their reality 
which is effected in our immediate 
cognitions, ‘There is no falsehood 
or error possible in these imme- 
diate cognitions. It is only in 
mediate cognitions and judgments 
that a discernment of truth and 
error can be made. ‘The rectitude 
of judgment consists in its con- 
formity to the real nature of things, 
and its error in a non-conformity 
to the same. We can only get at 
this true essence of being which is 
distinct from ourselves as the same 
subsists in the mind ideally by our 
simple apprehensions. With this 
we must compare our judgments in 
order to discern their conformity 
or non-conformity to reality. This 
is, therefore, the criterion of truth 
and certitude for all judgments 
which the mind pronounces upon 
those things of which it can take 
cognizance by itself. For other 
things, which are made known only 
by testimony, there is an extrinsic 
criterion of their credibility, an ex- 
ternal rule of the judgments made 
upon them, and of their respective 
truth or falsity, and this is the au- 
thority of the witnesses who deliver 
the testimony. Thus, the crite- 


* Lib., Conos. Int. App. Del Criteria di Verita, 
p. 446. 
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rion of certainty for the intellectual 
judgment that the planet Neptune 
exists and revolves around the sun 
in a period nearly equal to one 
hundred and sixty-five terrestrial 
years, for Leverrier, Adams, and 
other astronomers was scientific evi- 
dence ; for the ordinary student it 
is the authority of these astrono- 
mers, 

This brief statement has been 
premised, in order that the reader 
may distinctly understand what it 
is which we are about to explain 
and prove more fully in regard to 
certitude and its critericn. We 
will first make a more explicit defi- 
nition of the terms Truth and Cer- 
titude. Objective truth, or the 
truth which is predicated of a be- 
ing, is nothing but its real confor- 
mity to its own essence. Truth as 
subjective, and as predicated of an 
operation of the mind, is an ade- 
quation of the intellect and the 
thing which is objectively true. 
Certitude is a quality of the assert 
which the mind gives to objective 
truth which makes the assent firm 
and exclusive of doubt or fear of 
the contrary. The criterion is a 
rule employed by reason in reflect- 
ing upon its own judgments, a sort 
of intellectual spirit-level, by which 
it measures their rectitude. Rea- 
son is a light and a law to itself. 
As in arithmetical computation 
the correctness or incorrectness of 
the process and result can only be 
reviewed and tested by computa- 
tion, so in all intellectual and ra- 
tional operations it is the intellect 
reflecting on itself according to its 
own intrinsic law and rule of 
operation, thut is its own regulator. 
It Cannot go out of itself to mea- 
sure its cognitions and judgments 
by anything wholly and absolutely 
extraneous to itself, for its acts are 
allimmanent. The objective ver- 











ity with which it compares its 
judgments is within itself. This 
has been already shown in treating 
of the reality of knowledge. And 
we must now return upon the ex- 
position then given of the nature 
of cognition, in order to develop 


more fully the sufficient reason and - 


nature of certitude, to analyze the 
ratios of truth and error in ration- 
al judgments, and to explain how a 
being who is fallible and frequent- 
ly does err in his opinions and be- 
liefs, and who is,- moreover, ex- 
tremely ignorant even when he is 
most wise, can nevertheless pos- 
sess and apply an unerring crite- 
rion of certitude with due limita- 
tions and under the requisite con- 
ditions. 

In the exposition of the nature 
of cognition just referred to, it was 
shown that the mind in actual cog- 
nition becomes in a certain sense 
that which is actually cognized.* 
My visible moon, and the visible 
moon of millions of other individu- 
als, is the same moon which existed 
before our .creation, which exists 
when we neither see it nor actually 
attend to our imaginary representa- 
tion of its visible appearance. The 
object reproduced and represented 
in our cognoscitive faculty is the 
same being which exists in itself, 
only that it is in the ideal state, and 
is received into the being of the 
cognoscitive subject, according to 
the mode of the recipient. In the 
intelligent subject, it is this intelli- 
gible similitude of every real ob- 
ject of cognition, this intelligible 
species, or ideal conformity to all 
being which is present to it, which 
is the form of its actual intelligence. 
As the likeness to the human 
species is the form of a statue, 
making it a statue, as the likeness 


* Cognoscens in actu fit cognitum in actu is an 
axiom in scholastic philosophy. 
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to Shakspere is the form of a statue 
of Shakspere, so is the ideal simi- 
litude in the intellect its intelligi- 
ble form. In nature and,.in art, 
that which makes a thing to be 
what it actually is, the form of its 
essential actuality, cannot be taken 
from it without destroying it. 
What accedes to the nature of the 
thing, or follows from it, may be 


absent and make it deficient or. 


excessive in certain respects. An 
animal of a certain species must 
have what essentially makes it an 
individual of that species, as for in- 
stance a dog must have what is 
necessary to constitute him a ca- 
nine animal. Yet he may be, as 
a witty Franciscan friar-once re- 
marked of a dog belonging to a late 
illustrious bishop, which had no 
tail and barked frequently, “ evil 
both by excess and defect.” A 
man must have that which makes 
him a human being, but he may 
have legs of unequal length, a 
loathsome countenance, disgusting 
manners, and a vicious moral char- 
acter. Cognition, in like manner, 
whether sensible or rational, must 
have that which is its constitutive 
natural form. ‘The similitude of 
the cognoscitive subject to the real 
object is this form, and in this na- 
ture cannot fail, Nature is no de- 
ceiver, and the laws of nature are 
constant. In so far as the cognos- 
citive faculties are passive and sub- 
ject to the laws of nature there is 
no chance for falsity in cognitions, 
where the faculties are in a normal 
state and there is no impediment 
to their receiving due impressions 
and duly putting forth spontaneous 
actions. There is a natural rela- 
tion and correspondence between 
sense and whatever is sensible, in- 
tellect and whatever is intelligible, 
reason and whatever is demonstra- 
ble. The whole universe of being 


oF 
is objective truth ; is, in its nature, 
apprehensible and knowable as 
true and real. Being, as such, has 
in itself the aptitude to make itself 
known when brought into contact 
with a cognoscitive faculty. The 
faculty itself, in proportion to its 
nature, is in potency to be deter- 
mined to any cognition, indifferent- 
ly, by any connatural object duly 
present to it. When it is determin- 
ed in this way, its operation is nat- 
ural, necessary, according to fixed 
and constant laws of nature, which 
are as invariable as the laws of 
motion. The question of truth or 
falsehood cannot be proposed in 
respect to these states of the sub- 
ject of cognition which are deter- 
mined by the objective verity, be- 
cause the two terms of compari- 
son are wanting. You cannot ask 
whether the simple apprehension 
of the object corresponds or does 
not correspond to the object, for 
the simple reason that the object as 
it is in itself is identical with the 
object as it is in the apprehension. 
How can you compare the observ- 
ed course and time of revolution of 
a planet with the orbit and period 
itself asnotobserved? The theory 
of a circular orbit can be compared 
with the observed course and time. 
Any other theory can be compared, 
and, among these hypotheses, the 
one which ascribes to the planet 
an elliptical orbit around the 
sun placed in one of the foci, 
can be proved to conform to the 
observed facts, and thus verified 
by the criterion which we have 
already defined. The observed 
facts are the objective verity, and 
their evidence, which is a deter- 
mination of nature controlling the 
faculty of observation, is the crite- 
rion of the truth and certainty of 
the judgment, this planet moves in 
an elliptical orbit, in. a certain pe- 
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- 
riod, around the sun. The mind 
has done something, here, of itself: 
it has pronounced a judgment. 
There were previous judgments by 
astronomers before Kepler, and 
conjectural hypotheses subjected 
by himself to the test of calcula- 
tion. They are now condemned 
by science as false. The one just 
mentioned is approved as certainly 
true. And this one illustration 
suffices to make the whole matter 
we are considering plain. ‘Truth 
makes an equation between the 
mind and the reality, and as this 
ratio of equality can only exist be- 
tween two distinct terms, the mind 
must create the second term, to 
be compared with the first which it 
already possesses in its apprehend- 
ed objective verity, by making a 
judgment. If the judgment agrees 
with the objective verity whose 
evidence shines forth in the prima- 
ry idea manifesting the object, it 
is true; if it disagrees with it, it is 
false. Our judgments are true, 
says St. Augustine, when we judge 
that to be which really is, and that 
not to be which is not. They are 
false, when we judge that what is 
not is, and what is is not. The 
mind can review and reaffirm or 
reverse its secondary and mediate 
judgments by applying to them the 
criterion of truth, by virtue of its 
power of return upon itself in re- 
membering and reflecting. It can 
re-cogitate and re-cognize its prior 
cogitations and cognitions, and re- 
new the reasoning process by 
which it arrived at its conclusions. 
Moreover, it can, by the same 
power of perfect return or bending 
back upon itself, inspect its own 
states and operations-as modifica- 
tions of itself, and inspect itself as 
the principle and subject of these 
states and operations, investigate 
its own proper essence and laws, 
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and institute a comparison between 
subjective truth in itself as psy- 
chological, and objective truth as 
ontological. It can review its pri- 
mary sensations and intellections 
and discursive acts. In this way, 
it can by reflection verify and jus- 
tify even those first and necessary 
judgments in which the objective 
truth is infallibly attained in the 


‘first instance, and the original first 


apprehensions in which these judg- 
ments have their inchoate exist- 
ence. When this work is correct- 
ly and completely done, and its 
results are expressed in accurate 
terminology, we have a theory of 
ideology and cognition which gives 
us a philosophical certainty or 
science, by which our natural cer- 
tainty and implicit logic are per- 
fected. A part of this work we 
are now attempting in the analysis 
of natural certitude, and we are 
now prepared to go on still further 
in the exposition of the three dis- 
tinct species of certitude which are 
named, respectively, metaphysical, 
physical, and moral. 

Certitude is a state of the mind in 
respect to truth which has been al- 
ready defined. It is produced by 
a necessary law whenever the truth 
is made evidently apparent. The 
difference between its three distinct 
species just now named is deter- 
mined by the difference which dis- 
tinguishes the motive of assent in 
its several objects. In respect to 
the exclusion of doubt, the several 
sorts of certitude are equal. But 
in the positive intensity of the light 
of evidence and the proportionate 
clearness of the mental insight into 
the objective truth present to the 
mind, there is a variation and a 
relative precedence of the different 
species of certitude, according to 
the order in which they have been 
named. When the motive of as- 
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sent is founded in the very nature 
of the thing and the connection of 
ideas, certitude is metaphysical ; 
when the motive is founded in ex- 
perience and the constancy of the 
laws of nature, certitude. is physi- 
cal; when, in fine, it is in the tes- 
timony of man and the laws by 
which their voluntary acts are gov- 
erned, we have moral certitude, 
produced in each case by metaphy- 
sical, physical, and moral evidence 
respectively. That a point has 
position but not divisibility is an 
example of the first species; that 
the moon shines by the reflected 
light of the sun, of the second; that 
Livy was a Latin historian, of the 
third ; and another example of the 
third is, that mothers are fond of 
their offspring. . 

Rational philosophy takes its be- 
ginning from first principles which 
are self-evident and known by 
themselves, immediately, as soon as 
they are presented to the view of 
the intellect. We have already 
explained how the intellect, by its 
innate, intrinsic active power, im- 
mediately abstracts the most uni- 
versal of all ideas, the idea of being, 
or essence in general. The very 
name of this faculty, intellect, is 
derived from intus legere, to read 
within, The human intellect reads 
within the sensible object its intel- 
ligible ratio. The ratio of being is 
that which is nearest the surface, 
and first presents itself, as the most 
universal and most simple, the first 
in the order of time and in the 
logical. order.. “That which the 
mind conceives as the most known, 
and into which it resolves all its 
concepts, is being.” * The notions 


of something or essence, of the one, 


the true, the good, are aspects of 


**Tilud, quod mens concipit, quasi notissimum 
et in quod omnes concepti resolvit, est ens.’’—St. 


Thomas, Qq. Disp. , q. i. De Veritate, a. 1. 
VOL, XX1X.—2 
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the same universal notion of being, 
which transcend all generic classi- 
fication of things, #.¢., sthinkadles, 
and are necessarily attached to all 
supreme. genera or categories of 
being, and ail their subordinate 
species and individuals. The ab- 
straction of the universal concepts 
proceeding from the most universal 
and simple to those which have a 
less extensive but more intensive 
nature, distinguishes determinate 
kinds and sorts of being with their 
intrinsic, distinctive characters, 
notes,ormarks. Each one of these 
is called an essence or nature, and 
is that which determines the com- 
mon alikeness of things to their 
diverse and distinct unlikenesses. 
The essence thus apprehended by 
the intellectual faculty is appre- 
hended as an abstract ratio or uni- 
versal, by which you answer the 
inquiry about anything: What is 
it?) Whercfore it is called in scho- 
lastic Latin the guédditas, or what- 
ness. of any specific object. As, 
for instance, you ask the question, 
What is that figure? It is acircle. 
Circularity is the abstract ratio, 
the essence, prescinding from any 
one circle or number of circles, by 
which the nature of the . given 
figure is defined. What sort of 
being isa man? He is a rational 
animal.. The specific essence of 
humanity, as an abstract ratio, a 
universal concept of the intellect, 
is expressed in these words.’ Now, 
when the agreement or disagree- 
ment of two ideas is self-evident in 
the immediate intuition of some 
such essence or nature, we have 
immediate, 2 priori, metaphysical 
evidence, producing a judgment of 
immediate metaphysical certitude, 
which is a first principle, an un- 
demonstrable postulate of rational 
philosophy, containing virtually in 
itself all the truth which can be 
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deduced from it with the help of 
some other certain principle, by 
demonstration. ‘This is the way of 
procedure in geometry, and in all 
purely rational science, and what- 
ever is self-evident, or demonstrat- 
ed by pure logic from self-evidert 
principles, is within the scope of 
metaphysical certitude. The move- 
ment of the reason toward this 
kind of certitude starts from the 
intuition of ideas, in which first 
principles are discovered by analy- 
sis and affirmed by analytic judg- 
ments. These first principles are 
in themselves irreducible into any 
concepts more simple, because they 
originate immediately from intui- 
tion. ‘There is, nevertheless, one 
principle latent.in all, which serves 
as a kind of general equivalent, can 
be verified in every one, and is a 
sign that the principle is self-evi- 
dent. ‘This is the principle of con- 
tradiction—that the same thing, 
namely, cannot be and not be, or 
be truly affirmed and denied in the 
same sense.. This principle is im- 
mediately perceived in the idea of 
being and is equally universal. It 
excludes from the idea of being in 
the most absolute manner its abso- 
lute negation, which is not-being or 
nothing. Itis an absolute formula of 
the reductio ad absurdum, by which 
every negation of a self-evident 
truth is shown to be a contradic- 
tion to reason itself and the essen- 
tial nature of things, and reducible 
to acontradiction in terms. What- 
ever proposition cannot be denied 
without implying that the same 
thing is both affirmed and denied in 
the same sense, is self-evident. Itis 
only necessary to make this implicit 
contradiction manifest in explicit 
terms, if. it is not already manifest. 
The well-known nonsense verses : 


Bear me straight meandering ocean 
Where thy stagnant currents roll : 
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and these: 


Some boys a-skating went, 
All cn a summer's day, 
The ice broke in, 
They ail fell in, 
The rest, they ran away ; 


furnish an illustration of the con- 
tradiction in ideas made most ob- 
viously absurd in terms. It is a 
rule of logic that two contradictory 
propositions cannot both be true, 
or both false. Whoever violates 
the principle of contradiction in 
affirming or denying something vio- 
lates this rule. Whenever, there- 
fore, you are obliged either to af- 
firm some postulate of reason or to 
violate this rule, you have a sure 
and infallible character of self-evi- 
dent truth which marks the pre- 
sence of a first principle of meta- 
physical certitude. And in like 
manner, the necessary and demon- 
strated consequences and conclu- 
sions deduced from first principles, 
since they are virtually contained 
in these, cannot be denied without 
violating the same principle of con- 
tradiction and implying an absurd 
affirmation and denial of the same 
thing in the same sense. There- 
fore, in analytic mathematics, where 
the demonstrations are the most 
rigorous possible, the reductio ad 
absurdum is continually employed.* 
In all judgments of metaphysical 
certitude, the agreement or the dis- 
agreement of two ideas is either 
self-evident or evident by demon- 
stration. This may be illustrated by 
an example from grammar. ‘There 
is a line in Horace which is famous 
among school-boys: Triste /upus in 


*“ Principium contradictionis est veluti lydius 
lapis ad analytica judicia internoscenda. Ea enim 
in hoc numero haberi debent, qu nisi vera essent, 
idem simul oporteret affirmari et negari’’—The prin- 
ciple of contradiction is a kind of lydian stone by 
which analytical judgments can be discerned. All, 
namely, are to be considered as having this quality, 
which must either be true, or else the same thing 
must be at once both affirmed or denied.—Lib., 
Inst, Phil., vol, i. p. 224. 
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stabulo—A sad thing is a wolf in the 
sheepfold. In the delightful story, 
Tom Brown's School-Days at Rugby, 
a very amusing incident is told, 
which seems likely to have actual- 
ly happened to some real boy, it is 
so very natural. Dr. Arnold hav- 
ing come unexpectedly to hear the 
recitation of a class, an unlucky 
idler was called up on the passage 
in Horace where the ¢riste dupus is 
found. He began, in consterna- 
tion, “ Triste lupus, the sorrowful 
wolf—” but proceeded no further 
on that day, for a sudden box on 
the ears laid him level with the 
floor, and the doctor, ashamed of 
his sudden passion, dismissed the 
class to the playground, where the 
hero of the morning was ever after 
known as “ the sorrowful wolf.” It 
is a rule of Latin grammar that an 
adjective must agree with its sub- 
stantive in gender. ‘Therefore ¢risée, 
a neuter adjective, cannot agree 
with Zupus, a masculine noun, Any 
boy who knew the meaning of the 
separate words in the sentence and 
their declinations, and the rules of 
grammar, would perceive imme- 
diately the incongruity of ¢riste to 
lupus as the predicate of a subject, 
and the necessity of supplying a 
neuter noun understood, to agree 
with the neuter adjective. All ana- 
lytic judgments have an analogical 
resemblance to this one, and surely 
it must be plain to every one who 
can reason at all, that whoever 
questions the principle of contradic- 
tion and the metaphysical certainty 
of which it is a touchstone, de- 
serves to be laid on a level with 
“the sorrowful wolf” of Rugby. 

In respect to those general laws 
which are matters of physical cer- 
titude, the principle of the suffi- 
cient reason is in the same attitude 
as the principle of contradiction is 
towards the truths of purely ra- 
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tional science. This is the realm 
of natural and experimental philo- 
sophy. ‘This kind of science be- 
gins from the intuition of sensible 
facts, which must be investigated 
by the aid of experience and a suf- 
ficient enumeration to justify an 
induction, in order that reason may 
be enabled to determine their suf- 
ficient reason by a general, synthe- 
tic judgment. The principle of the 
sufficient reason follows immediate- 
ly from the. principle of contradic- 
tion. It means simply that what- 
ever has being is what it is, either 
by virtue of its own essence or na- 
ture, or by some determination pro- 
ceeding from another being distinct 
from itself. 2x nthilo nihil fit. You 
cannot get something out of noth- 
ing. Deny the principle of the suf- 
ficient reason, and you make no- 
being equal to being, contrary to 
the very intrinsic character of be- 
ing which absolutely excludes all 
that is ‘negative of itself, and is 
manifested in the statement of the 
principle of contradiction that you 
cannot deny what you affirm, or af- 
firm what you deny. 

In the early age of Italian art 
Giotto’s O was famous, and it be- 
came a proverbial saying, “ As 
round as Giotto’s O.” Suppose, 
now, that Giotto undertook the il- 
lumination of. a Missal. Any one 
initial O would be perfectly round, 
and have its diameters equal. The 
sufficient reason is, that this equa- 
lity belongs to the essence of a 
circle. One who would deny this 
must assert that a perfectly round 
O is both a circle and not a circle. 
But this O has other determinations 
which do not come from the nature 
of rotundity as such, and are not 
essential to a circle. It is on a 
particular page, it has definite di- 
mensions, color, and ornamenta- 
tion. The sufficient reason for the 
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existence of this particular letter 
are the parchment, the coloring 
matter, the form of decoration in- 
vented by the artist, the purpose 
for which he exercised his art; and 
the efficient cause, the artist’s ac- 
curate and masterly hand, the in- 
strument of his mind and will. If 
any one denies that these are the 
sufficient reason of the particular 
determinations added to the es- 
sence of the circle, the cause why 
the letter appears as it does to the 
eye, he affirms that nothing has 
been done or exists, which is a 
contradiction in terms. The prin- 
ciple of causality is nothing more 
than the principle of the sufficient 
reason, with a restriction to those 
cases where something is actually 
effected by the operation of an ac- 
tive agent, producing a term dis- 
tinct from itself. The idea of cause 
is contained in the idea of effect. 
Volition implies a willer, thought a 
thinker, attraction. or repulsion an 
active force in matter, movement a 
mover. A song sung requires a 
singer of the song. No singer, no 
song; no speaker, no speech; no 
painter, no picture. In respect to 
nature in general, it is an axiom 
that all observed facts have a suffi- 
cient reason, that the sufficient rea- 
son is to be sought for by investi- 
gating the laws of nature, and that 
these laws are constant. The exis- 
tence of a particular law is ascer- 
tained by a sufficient induction. 

As an illustration, we may take 
Kepler’s' laws, quoting for the 
purpose from the excellent little 
manual entitled Fourteen Weeks in 
Descriptive Astronomy : 

“Tycho Brahe erected a magni- 
ficent observatory, and made many 
rare and beautiful instruments. 
Clad in his robes of state, he 
watched the heavens with the in- 
telligence of a philosopher and the 
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splendor of a king. His indefati- 
gable industry and zeal resulted in 
the accumulation of a vast fund 
of astronomical knowledge, which, 
however, he lacked the wit to ap- 
ply to any further advance in 
science. His pupil, Kepler, saw 
these facts, and in his fruitful 
mind they germinated into three 
great truths, called Kepler’s laws. 
These constitute almost the sum of 
astronomical knowledge, and form 
one of the most precious conquests 
of the human mind. They are the 
three arches of the bridge over 
which astronomy crossed the gulf 
between the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican systems.” 

These laws are: 1. Planets re- 
volve in elliptical orbits around the 
sun, which is placed at one of the 
foci. 2. A line connecting. the 
centre of the earth with the centre 
of the sun, passes over equal spaces 
in equal times, 3. The squares of 
the times of revolution of the 
planets about the sun are propor- 
tional to the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun. When his 
work, which had consumed the 
labor of seventeen years, was ac- 
complished, Kepler exclaimed: 
“Nothing holds me! The die is 
cast. The book is written, to be 
read now or by posterity, I care 
not which. It may well wait a 
century for a reader, since God has 
waited six thousand years for an 
observer.” : 

The nature of moral evidence 
and moral certitude is sufficiently 
illustrated in this very same in- 
stance of Kepler’s laws. Their 
truth is assented to with a firm 
and certain adhesion of the mind, 
by all those who have not actually 
mastered their physical and mathe- 
matical demonstration, on account 
of the testimony of astronomers. 
We receive readily and habitually, 
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on a similar authority, a great num- 
ber of facts and truths which are 
really astounding to our reason and 
imagination. ‘The greatest part of 
our knowledge of our own world, 
and of the universe, all our know- 
ledge of history, and, in general, 
our knowledge of everything which 
we do not know by the direct con- 
tact of our own faculties with the 
objects known, comes to us in the 
same way, by testimony and human 
authority, manifested to our minds 
by moral evidence, and capable of 
measurement in respect to its cer- 
titude, only by the external crite- 
rion. 

Everything, therefore, which we 
have been endeavoring to explain 
concerning the reality and certi- 
tude of our human and rational 
cognition, is completely exemplified 
in this one instance of Kepler's 
astronomical discoveries and their 
incorporation into common and 
popular science. The single and 
particular facts were Observed by 
him as objects of sensible and in- 
tellectual intuition. His own iden- 
tity as the basis of the continuity of 
his thoughts, the operations of his 
own mind in observing, reasoning, 
remembering, and reflecting during 
the long period of seventeen years, 
were known to him by conscious- 
ness, and his philosophical certi- 
tude was ascertained and _ verified 
to himself by the application of the 
internal criterion. |The purely ra- 
tional truths which were the ra- 
tional basis of his geometrical 
and arithmetical calculations were 
known to him by ideal intuition 
and demonstration. The analyti- 
cal process of induction disclosed 
to him the three general laws 
mentioned above, in which is de- 
clared, by a synthetical judgment 
ayplied to all the planets, the suffi- 
cient reason of all the observed 
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facts concerning their orbital revo- 
lution around the sun. Finally, 
his authority, corroborated by that 
of other astronomers, and accepted 
by the common sense of’ men as 
sufficient, furnishes an_ external 
criterion of certitude to those who 
are unable or unwilling to make a 
personal investigation of the physi- - 
cal evidence, justifying their belief 
in these laws without. danger or 
fear of error, and reasonably ex- 
cluding doubt. 

We may also conveniently in 
this place explain what is meant 
by the terms analysis and synthe- 
sis, which are so frequently used, 
and often, we fear, without any dis- 
tinct notion of their true significa- 
tion. Analysis is a Greek term, of 
which the English word waloosing 
is an almost literal counterpart, as 
it is an exact translation. It de- 
notes a disentangling, distinguisl - 
ing process, by which a universal 
and elementary principle is liberat- 
ed from its surroundings and ad- 
juncts, in a manner analogical to 
the liberation, for instance, of oxy- 
gen from its combination with hy- 
drogen in water. In analyzing, we 
prescind from particulars, and are 
intent upon a general idea. Kep- 
ler was following the analytical 
method, while he was disengaging 
the thread of his theory from the 
complex multitude of observed 
facts and computations, and pur- 
suing his induction up to a simple 
and general law, the ellipticity of 
planetary orbits. 

Synthesis is a binding together. 
A general principle is taken at the 
outset of the process of investiga- 
tion or exposition as the rule of the 
co-ordination of particulars, and ap- 
plied to one thing after another; as 
when you-select and bind together 
out of a heap of bank-notes all 
those of a particular denomination. 
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Thus, the laws of Kepler which 
were obtained by analysis were 
converted into synthetical judg- 
ments. The orbits of planets are 
elliptical, is a general law. It is 
applied to all the planets, defining 
that the orbit of Mercury, the orbit 
of Venns, the orbits of all the other 
‘planets are elliptical, and that they 
are thus bound together in unity 
and order to theirs common centre, 
the sun. The analytical and syn- 
thetical methods are both vaiid and 
both necessary. So also are the 
deductive and inductive methods 
of reasoning, rational philosophy, 
and that which is based on ex- 
perimental knowledge. It is a 
futile and narrow assertion that 
there is any opposition between 
these different parts and various 
methods of science, and the notion 
that one should be esteemed and 
cultivated to the disparagement and 


neglect of the other is on a par 
with local and partisan prejudices 


and the whims of children. Macau- 
lay, in that part of his history of 
the reign of Charles II. in which 
he describes the state of science in 
England and enumerates the dis- 
tinguished ‘scientists who flourished 
therein, during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, makes the 
following just remarks, in his own 
felicitous style, about Sir Isaac 
Newton: “ The glory of these ‘men, 
eminent as they were, is cast into 
the shade by the transcendent 
iustre of one immortal name. In 
Isaac Newton two kinds of intel- 
lectual power, which have little in 
common, and which are not often 
found together in a very high de- 
gree of vigor, but which neverthe- 
less are equally necessary in the 
most sublime departments of phy- 
sics, were united as they have 
never been united before or since. 
There may have been minds as 
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happily constituted as his for the 
cultivation of pure mathematical 
science; there may have been 
minds as happily constituted for 
the cultivation of science purely 
experimental; but in no other mind 
have the demonstrative faculty and 
the inductive faculty co-existed in 
such supreme excellence and per- 
fect harmony.” 

There is some exaggeration in 
this language, and there are othe: 
statements in connection with it 
in which we cannot concur. The 
eminent literary man who employ- 
ed it was aman of modern opinions, 
and shared with his contemporaries 
in the superficial estimate of pure- 
ly rational philosophy which is 
common. It is precisely. for this 
reason that this quotation from him 
is especially apposite to our pur- 
pose. It is a glowing eulogium on 
man’s rational nature, a tribute to 
the supereminent glory in which 
great thinkers who have been 
genuine lovers and seekers afte: 
truth, who have enlarged the 
bounds of real knowledge and real 
science, are invested by the verdict 
of mankind. Its philosophical just- 
ness is equal to its rhetorical ele- 
gance, and the leading idea con 
tained in it is capable of a wide 
extension, and an application to 
philosophy in general as well as to 
the department of physics. 

The human faculties are all con- 
nected together in harmony, and 
so are their specific objects, and 
all the five primary sciences into 
which universal natural science is 
divided. They are provinces of 
one realm, distinct but co-ordinate 
parts of one great structure, and all 
stand upon the same basis. You 
cannot establish or undermine the 
foundation of one of them, without 
strengthening or weakening that of 
all the others. The universe 1s 
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real, knowledge is real, and ex-. 


tends. potentially to all being. 
Science is universal, for the imme- 
diate object of the intellect is the 
universal, and it naturally seeks to 
know all things in their deepest 
causes. It is universal ratios and 
essences which are individuated 
in material and immaterial things, 
in bodies and spirits, in the ob- 
jects of sense, and in each in- 
divisible I of separate persons. 
Thus, sense, consciousness, intel- 
ligence, reflection, rational dis- 
cursion, immediate intuition and 
mediate demonstration, induction, 
and belief on credible testimony, 
all concur in laying the founda- 
tions, building the walls, and erect- 
ing the towers of the grand edifice 
of universal science. The grand 
idea which pervades this solid, vast, 
and lofty structure is one, and it is 
the great glory of the human race, 
a monument of man’s rational na- 
ture, of that intelligence which is 
the distinguishing, characteristic 
mark of his species among all the 
living beings of the earth, which 
makes him its lord and sovereign, 
and worthy of alliance with angels. 
The honor cheerfully paid to men 
of high intelligence is honor to 
man’s rational nature as exhibited 
in these perfect specimens. Let 
s be permitted to quote again 
from Macaulay, who in another 
portion of his history has added 
one more rich gem to the coronal 
of praise with which he has crown- 
ed the brow of Newton. He is 
describing the convention which 
transferred the crown of England 
to William and Mary, and enume- 
rating the leading members of the 
House of Commons. After com- 
pleting the list of names now al- 
most forgotten among men, he goes 
on to another which will not be 
forgotten, even when the famous 
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traveller from New Zealand shall 
have published his sketches of the 
ruins of London : 

“One other name must be men- 
tioned; a name then known only 
to a small circle of philosophers, 
but now pronounced beyond the 
Ganges and the Mississippi with 
reverence exceeding that which is 
paid to the memory of the greatest 
warriors and rulers. Among the 
crowd of silent members appeared 
the majestic forehead and pensive 
face of Isaac Newton. The renown- 
ed university on which his genius 
had already begun to impress a pe- 
culiar character, still plainly dis- 
cernible after a lapse of a hundred 
and sixty years, had sent him to 
the convention; and he sat there, 
in his modest greatness, the unob- 
trusive but unflinching friend of 
civil and religious freedom.” 

How shall we explain this ex- 
ceeding reverence won simply by 
thinking and writing? And, we 
may also ask, how shall we explain 
the exceeding reverence with which 
the man who wrote these words 
was laid in Westminster Abbey by 
the most illustrious of his com- 
peers, and mourned by multitudes 
in both hemispheres? Why do we 
trace his history from infancy, and 
read the story of his mental develop- 
ment from its earliest stages to its 
final result with so deep an interest ? 
It is the spontaneous homage of 
our rational nature to itself. The 
very name of man, in its Sanscrit 
original, means“ the thinker.” Our 
highest natural glory and our chief 
natural delight is in intelligence, 
and that in proportion to the pure 
intellectuality of its operations. 
The man who helps us to think 
and to know, is the one for whom 
we have the most gratitude, be- 
cause he has given us pleasure of 
the most elevated kind, and whom 
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we most delight to honor, because 
he exalts our own rational nature 
in our own estimation. It is a 
well-known truism that the curious 
mind of man seeks to penetrate the 
deepest causes of things. The 
more deeply our intellect can read 
within the numerous, complex, and 
brilliant phenomena of the universe 
and the dark shadows which ac- 
company them, the greater is our 
pleasure. The more deeply a 
great thinker penetrates into the 
sufficient reasons, the causes, the 
hidden essence of things, the fur- 
ther he can extend the adequation 
between mind and reality, the 
more extensive and perfect the 
similitude of real being which he 
can reflect from the mirror of ideal- 
ity, or project upon the canvas of 
imagination, the more does he ap- 
proach to our type of the perfec- 
tion of humanity, and command 
our willing homage as a great po- 
tentate and ruler in the intellec- 
tual realm. That which man de- 
sires most of all, when he is not 
stupefied in the slumber of 
senses, is 4oknow. He has questions 
to ask which leave him restless 
while they are unanswered. He 
desires to know what is in this 
wonderful and illimitable sensible 
world which surrounds him, the 
inorganic, organized, and animated 
entities of creation; what has been 
done by his fellow-men since the 
human race began on the earth; 
what may be anticipated to take 
place in future times, and what is 
the origin and consummation of all. 
Unsatisfied with all he can dis- 
cover in this real world, he desires 
another imaginary world to be 
created for him, filled with simili- 
tudes of real beings. More than 
all, he desives to penetrate the 
depths of his own nature, to inves- 
tigate the world of mind, deeper 


his 
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and vaster than all the spaces of 
the stellar universe. Even in in- 
fancy, man, as says that chief of 
American humorists and true poet, 
Mr. Holmes, 
“ Sucks his little thumb, 

With ‘ Whence am I here?’ and ‘ Wherefore did I 

come ?’ "” 

More than all, the human mind 
seeks to know its primal light, the 
source of eternal truth, the cause 
of the universe, the future which is 
to follow the short present life. It 
is not possible that it should be 
satisfied with the answer of those 
who, like an owl blinking with a 
ridiculous look of wisdom, gaze in- 
to the face of the questioner with 
portentous solemnity and mutter 
“unknowable.” Much less can it 
degrade itself so far as to bury all 
its high thoughts and aspirations in 
the mud of materialism, Surely, 
the pride of reason, glorying in the 
rights and liberties of human intel- 
ligence, in the conquests of science, 
claiming equality with the gods, 
and all the prerogatives of self-sov- 
ereignty, cannot stoop so low as 
this, and sell out all its dignity for 
the mean privilege of existing as the 
brutes, after the manner of the 
vanquished Romans, bartering with 
Brennusand hisbarbarians. The in- 
fallible criterion of truth in the au- 
thority of the church, and the certi- 
tude of Catholic faith, were rejected 
as injurious to the internal crite- 
rion and the certitude of private judg- 
ment. ‘The criterion of divine re- 
velation and the certitude of divine 
faith have been rejected for the 
same reason. Rational philosophy 
was proposed as a substitute for 
religion. ‘The surrender of this 
last citadel of truth and human 
dignity is a total abnegation of the 
rational nature of man and of all 
his rights and prerogatives which 
are founded upon it. Ve wvicts? 
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Woe to the vanquished defenders 
of the capitol of man’s intellectual 
kingdom! may be said with more 
disgraceful and mournful meaning 
than was resonant in the scornful 
words of Brennus to the subdued 
remnant of the Roman senate and 
army. Thosewhothus abjure their 
intelligent nature by the philosophy 
of nescience and the “ gospel of 
dirt,” are only fit to be slaves. 
They avow that they belong to that 
class Of human beings whom Aris- 
totle regarded as intended by na- 
ture for slavery, because they did 
not possess enough of reason and 
knowledge to make them fit for any 
higher destination. 

Those nobler and still undaunt- 
ed spirits who scorn such a base 
surrender, who retain their recti- 
tude of mind and will, especially 
such as still. possess that precious 
privilege of youth, to be unharden- 
ed by prejudice and untainted with 
selfish interests, may perhaps find 
that there is succor for the men- 
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aced citadel of rational philosophy 
from an unexpected quarter. That 
genuine Catholic philosophy which 
contains all the best wisdom of the 
ancients,’ purified and completed, 
together with that of the. great 
sages of Christendom, and which 
formerly conqueged all sophistry 
and error; cast out, exiled, and vi- 
tuperated in modern times; may 
be the Camillus who will rescue 
and restore the citadel and city of 
truth. 

We have endeavored to defend 
and vindicate the rational nature 
of man, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of rational philosophy which 
are the foundations of all science 
in general, and of philosophical cer- 
titude. This is to prepare the way 
for the vindication of natural theo- 
logy; and of the basis of the reveal- 
ed theology, which rests its claim 
in the evidences furnished by ra- 
tional philosophy and rational re- 
ligion, in connection with testimony 
and historical facts. 





THE JEWS OF ROME IN CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


““ According to the Gospel, indeed, they are enemies for your sake: but according to election, they are 
mos: dear for the sake of the fathers.””—Romans xi. 28. 


A REMARKABLE work recently 
published in England by the Rev. 
Henry Formby, on Zhe Primitive Re- 
ligion of the City of Rome, attempts 
to prove that the early monotheism, 
of which there are indications in 
many ancient writers, was origi- 
nally derived from the Hebrews 
through the connection of Numa 
Pompilius with the: school of the 
witnesses of the Lord God of hea- 
ven in Jerusalem. It is not impro- 
bable that at some earlier age than 
that of the Machabees Rome and 


Jerusalem were brought into a phi- 
losophical and religious intercourse, 
which was to end in the transfer of 
the seat of divine authority on 
earth from one city to the other, 
where it shall remain until the end 
of the world. The Jews, who were 
scattered throughout every nation 
and inhabited every large city in 
such numbers as to excite the as- 
tonishment of Strabo, had a supe- 
rior mission to perform in impart- 
ing the knowledge they possessed 
to all mankind (Isa. xliii. 10), “ for 
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salvation is of the Jews.” They 
were particularly numerous in 
Rome, where, as we have said in a 
former article, they were favored 
by Augustus, who settled a large 
colony of them in the Transtiber- 
ine quarter of the city about the 
Vatican and Jantculum hills, and 
allowed them the free exercise of 
their religion, distinct cemeteries 
for their dead, and the practice of 
the Mosaic law. This emperor 
used even to send considerable 
sums through them to Jerusalem 
to have sacrifices offered in his be- 
half; and the numberof these Jews 
must have been large when Jose- 
phus tells us that as many as eight 
thousand attached themselves to 
an embassy which appealed to the 
emperor against the administration 
of King Herod (Ant. xvii. 11). 
They had established the Syna- 
gogue of the Libertines at Jerusa- 
lem; and since there was not at 
this period a single religion, except 
the Jewish, which was felt by the 
more enlightened part of its pro- 
fessors to be real, we can under- 
stand the measure of success which 
attended the efforts of the better 
class of Hebrews to spread the 
knowledge of the true God among 
the Gentiles and inspire respect for 
their own belief. In this way many 
pagans professed the monotheism 
of the Jews, adopted their moral 
code, abstained from flesh-meat of- 
fered to idols, and abandoned other 
heathen practices. These were 
styled Proselytes of the Gate, and 
were quite numerous at Rome; but 
those who submitted to circumci- 
sion, fully observed the law of Mo- 
ses, and were known as Proselytes 
of Justice were comparatively rare 
(Alzog, vol. i. p. 120). The num- 


ber of Jews residing in Rome about 
the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Augustus, which corresponds with 
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the beginning of the Christian era, 
has been estimated by statistical an- 
tiquarians at considerably upwards 
of twelve thousand, They bore, 
however, but a small proporticn to 
the entire population of the city, 
which was probably about two mil- 
lions, nearly a half of whom were 
slaves. Between this time and the 
arrival of St. Paul the calamities 
and dissensions of Judea caused 
the emigration of large bodies of 
its inhabitants, many of whom took 
up their abode in the capital of the 
empire, so that in the reign of Cali- 
gula, A.D. 27-41, the greater por- 
tion of the city beyond the Tiber 
—a healthy and delightful locality 
—was occupied by Jews. A close 
and constant communication was 
kept up between these Jewish resi- 
dents and their fellow-countrymen 
in Palestine by the exigencies of 
commerce, in which the sons of Ja- 
cob became more and more engross- 
ed as their national hopes declined, 
and bythe custom of repairing regu- 
larly tothe sacred festivals at Jerusa- 
lem. It may be that some of those 
“strangers of Rome, Jews, and pro- 
selytes” who are mentioned in the 
Acts (ii. 10, 11) as present at Je- 
rusalem on the day of Pentecost 
carried back the earliest tidings ot 
the. new doctrine, or the Gospel 
may have first reached the impe- 
rial city through those who were 
scattered abroad to escape the pet- 
secution that followed on the 
death of Stephen (Acts viii. 4; xi. 
19). As time advanced better-in- 
structed teachers arrived, the chief 
of whom was St. Peter, who reach- 
ed Rome in the spring of the year 
42, in the reign of Claudius. Faith- 
ful to the understanding with the 
other apostles that the principal 
charge of laboring (but not exclu- 
sively) among the Jews was assum- 
ed by him, he went immediately to 
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reside where a large body of his 
countrymen was collected, and 
dwelt in the house of the two Jew- 
ish converts, Aquila and Priscilla, 
on the Janiculum, near the present 
church of San Pietro in Montorio 
(Guéranger, Ste. Cécile). The in- 
structions of this apostle must have 
created considerable excitement in 
the Jewish colony, as we may 
judge by analogy from the relations 
given in the Acts. In A.D. 49 
Claudius “ commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome” on account of 
tumults connected with the preach- 
ing of Christianity, because, in the 
words of the Roman historian, 
“they excited an incessant dis- 
turbance, instigated by one Chres- 
tus.” ‘That quarrels about the 


Messiaship of Christ and the com- 
motion caused by the rising Chris- 
lian community are meant by Sue- 
tonius is so obvious an explana- 


tion that no one disputes it. In 
this famous passage, Fudaos, im- 
pulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes, 
Roméd expulit (In Claud. xxv.), the 
historian ascribes the dissensions 
between Jews and Christians (who 
were all considered Jews, the most 
part being originally such) to Christ, 
whose doctrines and _ character 
they regarded. We here see the 
carelessness and contempt with 
which a Gentile writer usually treat- 
ed what was called the superstition 
of the Jews. It was on this occa- 
sion that, as St. Peter was leaving 
Rome, he was detained by a re- 
proachful vision of our Lord on the 
spot where afterwards arose the 
oratory of Domine Quo Vadis. 
Returning into the city, he betook 
himself to the house of the senator 
Pudens, of the gens Cornelia, to 
whom he was attached by the sa- 
ered ties of hospitality through 
his kinsman Cornelius, the Gentile 
convert and centurion in the Italic 
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bandat Czesarea. Hisformerhosts, 
Aquilaand Priscilla, went toCorinth, 
where they became acquainted with 
St. Paul and abode together; but 
their banishment cannot have been 
of long duration, for many Jews re- 
turned to Rome in the early part of 
the reign of Nero, which was mark- 
ed by clemency and peace. Among 
them were these two celebrated 
converts, and in the year 58, when 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, their house was a place of 
assembly for the Christians (Rom. 
xvi. 3). Aquila was a native of 
Pontus and a tent-maker by trade, 
a man of wealth and consideration. 
Priscilla, his wife, was probably 
the freed-woman of some great 
Roman lady, who, it is almost cer- 
tain, was no other than the wife of 
the senator Pudens, for that lady 
bore this name, as we learn from the 
acts of St. Praxedes. Inthe Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles hus- 
band and wife are always mentioned 
together, but the latter generally 
first, whence we might concludéethat 
she was the more energetic, and 
perhaps, from her connection with 
a patrician family, the more influ- 
ential, ofthe two. The form Prisca 
is sometimes used, but such a vari- 
ation in a Roman name is not un- 
usual. A very ancient church on 
the Aventine, which is now known 
as Santa Prisca, and was long a 
cardinalitial title called Zitulus 
Aquila et Priscilla, marks the habi- 
tation of these two Jewisii converts 
when they returned to Rome from 
the Claudian banishment, the Jews, 
at least those of the better class, 
not yet being constrained to reside 
in a particular part of the city. 
There are numerous passages in St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans which 
imply the presence at Rome of a 
large number of Jewish converts to 
Christianity. Of the names of 
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Christians given in the salutations 
at the end of this Epistle, although 
that of Mary is the only one dis- 
tinctively Hebrew, Andronicus, Ju- 
nias, and Herodion are called St. 
Paul’s “kinsmen,” and must conse- 
quently have been of Jewish origin. 
Aquila and Priscilla were certainly 
Jews. The name Apelles was most 
commonly borne by Jews, as ap- 
pears from Horace; and if Aristo- 
bulus was one of the princes of the 
house of Herod, as seems. likely, 
we have also in his household sev- 
eral Jewish converts. Rufus, of 
verse 13, if ihe same as the son of 
Simon the Cyrenean mentioned in 
Mark xv. 21, was also a Jew. But 
if some, and even a considerable 
number of Jews received the Gos- 
pel, the greater part obstinately re- 
mained outside of the church. When 
St. Paul reached Rome, about the 
year 62, the Christians were mainly 
converts from Géntilism, though 
many of them may previously have 
been Jewish proselytes. He invited 
the chief men among the Jews to 
come to him, and explained to them 
that though he was brought to 
Rome to answer charges made 
against him by the Jews in Pa- 
lestine, he had really done noth- 
ing disloyal to his fellow-country- 
men. The Roman Jews expressed 
themselves with evident reserve 
about the Christian community: 
“For as concerning this sect, we 
know that it is everywhere oppos- 
ed” (Acts xxviii. 22). The clos- 
ing chapter of the Acts vividly 
brings before us the final reproba- 
tion of the Jews in the person of 
their representatives at the seat of 
empire, now become the seat of re- 
ligion also and the heiress of Jeru- 
salem. A day being appointed, a 
large number came expressly to 
hear St. Paul expound his belief; 
and from morning till evening he 
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bore witness to the kingdom of 
God, persuading them concerning 
Jesus; “and some believed the 
things that were said, and some 
did not believe,” and these were 
the more numerous. ‘Then said 
the apostle : “ This salvation of God 
is sent to the Gentiles, and they 
will hear it.. And when he had 
said these things, the Jews went 
out from him, and had much, dis- 
cussion among themselves.”” When 
St. Paul was brought to Rome he 
was allowed to dwell by himself in 
private lodgings with a soldier who 
kept him, and the house in which 
the impressive scene took place be- 
tween the prisoner in chains for 
Christ and his obdurate fellow- 
countrymen is now the subterra- 
nean church of Santa Maria in Via 
Lata, in the modern Corso, which 
derives its name from having been 
erected on the broad highway 
that in the apostle’s time ran 
through the southern extremity of 
the Campus Martius and beside 
the magnificent new Sef/a of Julius 
Ceesar. . 

The Christians passed at first in 
the eyes of heathens, and especially 
of the Roman authorities, for a 
Jewish sect formed through some 
internal schism in the bosom of 
Judaism. As such they would 
only appear insignificant to the 
Romans, and in Rome, as elsewhere, 
the Jews were the first and bitter- 
est accusers of the Christians. 
“Since the days of the apostles,” 
said Tertullian, “the synagogue 
has always been a torrent of perse- 
cution.”. When Nero, terrified at 
the popular hatred excited by his 
conflagration of the city, cast about 
him for victims to bear the odium, 
it was probably Jewish influence 
which suggested the Christians, 
for Nero’s wife, Poppea Sabina, 
who then ruled him, was a proselyte, 
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and he was himself surrounded by 
Jewish soothsayers and magicians. 
Thus began the first general per- 
secution, and on June 29, A.D. 
67, SS. Peter and Paul were put to 
death. 
We do not hear much of the 
Jews in Christian writers, except in 
a controversial way, during the era 
of persecutions, although Judaiz- 
ing Christians, and heretics infect- 
ed with Jewish errors, sometimes 
troubled the church in Rome; such 
were the Ceelicole, the Cerinthiani, 
Ebionei, Nazarzi, Elcesei, and 
Samsei. By the 63d of the Ca- 
nons of the Apostles clerks who 
went into the synagogues to pray 
were deposed and laymen were 
excommunicated. By other canons 
in the same collection ecclesiastical 
censures were imposed on those 
who fasted on the Lord’s day, ob- 
served Jewish feasts, or gave oil 
for consumption in synagogues ; 
and since “evil communications 
corrupt good morals,” the clergy 
and Jaity were forbidden to eat un- 
leavened bread with Jews, or to 
have any very intimate relations with 
them, or to consult with them. in 
sickness; and the danger which 
lurked in association with the Jews 
is exemplified at great length by 
St. John Chrysostom in his six 
homilies Jn Fudaos. But while 
warning the faithful against the 
danger of too close an intimacy 
with this misguided people, the 
Roman pontiffs were always ready 
to enlighten them and to amelior- 
ate their temporal condition, which 
became more and more distressing 
as time wore on and the successive 
invasions of cruel and rapacious 
barbarians broke down the fabric 
of Roman civilization. We find 
a few scattered notices of Jews in 
Rome under Theodoric, King of 
Italy, in the beginning of the sixth 
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century, when two disputes at 
Rome between Jews and Christians 
were settled by this Arian prince 
(Cassiodorus, Var., iii. cap. xlv.and 
iv. cap. xliii.) One of the matters re- 
garded with peculiar jealousy by 
the popes was the right of Jews to 
hold Christians in slavery, and at 
their instigation the earlier Chris- 
tian emperors made various enact- 
ments restraining or entirely abol- 
ishing this shameful servitude, lest, 
as says St. Gregory the First (540- 
590), the true religion should be 
degraded by the subjection of its 
followers to the reprobate Jews. 
But if this great pope showed him- 
self a strenuous advocate of the 
legal right of a Christian to his 
freedom against the Jew who would 
irregularly hold him in bondage, 
he was also a powerful patron of 
the Jews against every species of 
injustice and oppression, as we see 
by his letters, and particularly by 
one to Fantinus, the proctor at 
Palermo, and to Victor, bishop of 
the same city, concerning the Jew- 
ish synagogues and dwellings at- 
tached which had all been wrong- 
fully seized, since by a law of the 
Theodosian Code (De Judeis, |. xxv. 
and xxvii.) the Jews were allowed 
to retain their synagogues, but only 
forbidden to erect new ones.* 
Another letter to the same proctor 
shows us that the pope’s tribunal 
was open equally to Jew and 
Christian, for one Jamnus, having 
personally appealed to it at Rome 
to obtain the return of his written 
bond, fraudulently detained by his 
creditors after his debt had been 
satisfied by the sale of his ship and 
chattels, had justice promptly done 
him. St. Gregory decided that the 

* St. Gregory’s authority over Sicily was not 
merely spiritual, but the Roman Church having 
immense possessions there, the popes exercised a 


temporal supervision, if not full sovereignty, over 
a greater part of the island. 
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slaves of Jews, on becoming Chris- 
tians, should be entitled to their 
liberty. He commended the bishop 
of Cagliari, in Sardinia, for protect- 
ing the Jews against the machi- 
nations of a certain fanatic, and 
blamed the bishop of Terracina for 
oppressing them. The influence 
of this celebrated pope was very 
far-reaching in the whole of the 
middle ages in regard to the treat- 
ment of the Jews who lived in the 
Statesof the Church, and the almost 
exceptional condition of the Jews 
in Rome, and the amount of liberty 
they enjoyed there during so many 
centuries, were due in a great mea- 
sure to his mild and liberal disposi- 
tion, perfected by a legal training 
and the piety of asaint. He would 
not, however, relax the rigid rule, 
made by one of his predecessors, not 
to hold any personal communica- 
tion with Jews, because they often 
sought tocorrupt by costly presents 
the members of the papal house- 
hold, that the laws against them 
might not be executed. ine est, 
says John the Deacon, and this 
pope’s biographer, guod sicut a 
mayjoribus traditur, et usque ad tem- 
pora nostra, dum adhuc pubescere- 
mus oculis nostris conspeximus. con- 
suetudo vetus oblinuit ut omnes thus 
superstitionis homines quantum cun- 
que pulcherrima mercimonia detulis- 
sent, nunguam pontificalibus allogutts 
Sruerentur, nunguam obtutibus aposto- 
licts potirentur, sed extra velum lon- 
gissim@ porticus, non quidem in scam- 
nis, sed in marmoreo pavimento se- 
dentes, suscepta pretia numerabant, 
ne videlicet viderentur aliquid de 
manu pontificis accepisse (Vit. S. 
Greg., lib. iv. cap. 1.) 

Soon after the pontificate of St. 
Gregory, the Great the Jews disap- 
pear almost from the annals of 
Rome, and their number was re- 
duced ina few centuries to that 
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mere handful found there’ by 
Benjamin of Tudela. Once only 
during this long period do we hear 
of an uprising of the Roman popu- 
lace against them, which was in the 
year 1020 on the occasion of a 
frightful earthquake. On the ac- 
cession of every new pope the 
Jews did homage and sang hymns 
in their own language, and as a re- 
turn their Schola was one of the 
seventeen guilds or companies 
which received a gratuity of bread 
and wine and other delicacies from 
the palace on certain festivals. 
Judais viginti solidos provesinorum, 
says Cenci in the Ordo Romanus. 
The earliest account that we have 
of the ceremony performed by the 
Jews when the new pope went in 
solemn cavalcade to take possession 
of the Lateran dates from the 
pontificate of Calixtus IL.; in 1119. 
In 1165 the Jews are described as 
going out to meet Alexander III. 
on his return to Rome cum signi- 
Seris, stratoribus, scrinarits, judictbus, 
clero, etc.; de more legem suam de- 
Serentes in brachiis (Muratori, Ant. 
Ital., tom. i. p. 896). ‘This pre- 
sentation of a copy of the law, 
which was elegantly written and 
richly bound, isa happy thought, 
suggested, perhaps, by the expres- 
sion of St. Augustine that the Jews 
are Christianorum  bibliopole et 
librarii. Besides a copy of the 
law, which was a tribute to the 
spiritual character of the pope, the 
Jews, to acknowledge his temporal 
dominion, presented annually in 
feudal style to the Camera Afostolica 
one pound of pepper and two pounds 
of cannel wood—rare articles in the 
middle ages, and which indicate 
the traffic of the Roman Jews with 
the East. For some centuries the 
Jews stood bareheaded on Monte 
Giordano, near where the modern 
Gabrielli palace is built, to offer 
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their congratulations to the new 
pope going to take possession of 
his sec—juxta palatium chromacti 
Judai faciunt laudem ; but in the 
year 1484 a less exposed and more 
convenient site was assigned to 
them by Pope Innocent VIII. 
within the enclosure of Castel San 
Angelo. Cum papa, says Burkhard, 
the pontifical master of ceremonies 
to this pope, pervenissel prope cas- 
trum St. Angeli se firmavit, et 
Judai, qui ad inferiores merulas in 
angulo dicti castri versus plateam se 
cum ornatu, et lege sud receperant, 
ebtulerunt P.P. legem adorandam, 
ct honorandam verbis hebraicis in 
hance ferme sententiam. Papam accla- 
mantes: Beatissime Pater: Nos 
virt hebraici nomine synagog@ nos- 
tre supplicamus S. V. ut legem Mo- 
saicam, ab omnipotenti Deo Moy- 
si. pastori nostro in monte Sinai 
traditam, nobis confirmare, et ap- 
probare dignemini, quemadmodum 


alii Summi Pontifices S. V. prade- 


cessores tllam confirmarunt, et appro- 
barunt. Quibus respondit pontifex : 
Commendamus legem ; vestram autem 
observationem, et intellectum condem- 
namus, guia, quem venturum dicitis, 
ecclesia docet, et predicat venisse, 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 
A remarkable occurrence connect- 
ed with the Jews of Rome is the 
rise of a Jewish family to enor- 
mous wealth and power, its con- 
version to Christianity and bold 
attempt to seat one of its mem- 
bers on the chair of St. Peter, which 
led to a lamentable schism. The 
name of the family that suddenly 
emerged from the synagogue in 
Trastevere to make a figure in the 
Cauurch was Pierleoni. The great- 
grandfather (or, as some maintain, 
the grandfather) of the anti-Pope 
Anaclet II. was by birth a Jew— 
the Rothschild of the middle ages 
—whose financial ability made him 
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useful to the Holy See, but whose 
great riches were accumulated, ac- 
cording to popular belief, by long- 
continued and oppressive usury.* 
In course of time he was baptiz- 
ed as Benedictus Christianus—i.e., 
Benedict the convert—and after his 
conversion married a lady of noble 
blood. Their descendants were 
admitted into the Roman _patri- 
ciate and allied themselves by mar- 
riage to the best families of the 
city. His son Leo, who signs him- 
self Leo de Benedicto Christiano in a 
document of the year 1060, must 
have been a man of no ordinary 
character, if we judge by a metrical 
inscription composed for his tomb 
by the Archbishop Alfanus, in 
which his prudence, wisdom, 
wealth, and devotion to the Holy 
See are recorded. He was buried 
in San Alessio, on the Aventine. 
His son, Petrus Leonis, or Pier di 
Leone, gave to the family its dis- 
tinctive patronymic Perleont. The 
possessions of the Pierleoni within 
the city covered a great part of the 
modern Ghetto, and their fortified 
palace (now the dwelling of the 
Orsinis) was constructed on the 
site and out of the ruins of the 
theatre of Marcellus, large portions 
of which are still standing. By 
means of walls and towers along the 
river they commanded an extend- 
ed water-front, and controlled the 
bridge, even then called Pons Ju- 
deorum, between the city and the 
island of the Tiber. Their special 
rivals were the Frangipanis, who 
held the Arch of Titus, the Coli- 
seum, and parts of the Palatine and 
Ceelian hills. Petrus Leo died on 


*Cum inastimabilem pecuniam multiplici 
corrogasset usura—circumcisionem baptismatis 
unda dampnavit. Factus dignitate Romanus, 
dum genus et formam regina pecunia donat, al- 
ternio matrimoniis omnes sibi nobiles civitatis 
ascivit, says Arnulf in his indignant letter to the 
anti-pope’s legate in France (Monument. Germ., 
xii. p. 721). 
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June 2, 1128, leaving several chil- 
dren; and a marble sarcophagus 
with barbarous bas-reliefs and sculp- 
tures, which once contained his 
corpse, is now preserved, with 
other remains of the ancient basili- 
ca, in St. Paul’s on the Ostian Way. 
One of his sons, who bore his own 
name, was sent to study at the 
University of Paris and after- 
wards became a monk of Cluny. 
While still young he was creat- 
ed a cardinal by Pope Paschal II. 
On the death of Honorius IL, in 
1130, those members of the Sa- 
cred College who were solicitous 
for the church’s good and _ sensi- 
tive to her honor, knowing the 
loose morals and ambitious design 
of Pier Leone, hastened to elect 
Cardinal Gregory Papareschi, who 
took the name of Innocent II.; 
but his opponent, relying upon the 
influence of his family and the 
number and daring of his adher- 
ents, who had been gained over by 
a lavish distribution of money, had 
himself elected by the remaining 
cardinals and assumed the name of 
Anaclet II. As the party of the 
anti-pope was too powerful at the 
time for Innocent, he retired into 
France, and the schism was closed 
only by the death of Anaclet, who 
to the last kept possession of St. 
Peter’s and Castel San Angelo, on 
January 25, 1138. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who had come to 
Rome in the interests of the legi- 
timate pontiff, was the principal 
agent in persuading the followers 
of the late anti-pope to return to 
their allegiance, and even brought 
in person the chief. men of the 
Pierleoni family to the feet cf In- 
nocent, who received them kindly 
and promoted them to high offices 
and honors. 

Shortly after the healing of this 
schism appeared at Rome one of 


‘ 
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the most remarkable Jews of the 
middle ages, Benjamin of Tudela, 
whose curious book of travels, be- 
ginning in Spain and continuing 
through many different countries, 
contains the fullest account extant 
of the number and state of the Jews 
in the twelfth century. He visited 
Rome some time between the years 
1159 and 1167, during the pontifi- 
cate of that good and wise pope, 
Alexander III. “A journey,” he 
writes, “of six days from Lucca 
brings you to the large city of 
Rome, thq metropolis of all Chris- 
tendom. The two hundred Jews 
who live there are very much re- 
spected and pay tribute to no one. 
Some of them are officers in the 
service of Pope Alexander, who is 
the principal ecclesiastic and head 
of the Christian Church. ‘The 
principal of the many eminent 
Jews residing there are R. Daniel 
and R. Jechiel. The latter is one 
of the pope’s officers, a handsome, 
prudent, and wise man, who fre- 
quents the pope’s palace, being the 
steward of his household and min- 
ister of his private property. R. 
Jechiel is a descendant of R. Na- 
than, the author of the book ‘Aruch 
and its comments. ‘There are fur- 
ther at Rome R. Joab B. Rabbi 
R. Sh’lomo; R. Menachem, the 
president of the university; R. 
Jechiel, who resides in Trastevere ; 
and R. Penjamin B. R. Shabtai, 
o. b. m.” * 

In this short but important pas- 
sage, which gives more details 
about the Jews in Rome than can 
‘tbe found anywhere else from the 
eighth to the fourteenth century, 
the initials 0. 6. m. at the end 
stand for the words “of blessed 
memory,” and denote that the per- 
son after whose name they are put 


t Asher, The /tinxerary of Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela, p. 38. 
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is dead; B stands for Bar, or Ben, 
the rabbinical Hebrew for son; 2. 
is for rabbi, an epithet synony- 
mous with, and used exactly like, 
the English master, whereas the 
reduplicate form Rabbi R., Rabbi 
Rabbi, distinguishes a person who 
is in possession of the clerical 
or ministerial dignity in the con- 
gregation of the synagogue, or of 
such eminent talents as univer- 
sally to command the title of 
“master and teacher.” While 
we appreciate the reasons why no 
mention is made of the renegade 
Pierleoni, whose Jewish origin was 
so opprobriously thrown up to 
them by some of the most celebrat- 
ed writers in Europe during the 
recent schismatical pontificate of 
Anaclet II.,* we are disappoint- 
ed in not finding here the name 
of Abraham B. Meir Aben ’Esra, 
a genius who commanded all the 
knowledge of his age, and had 
travelled in Africa and to India, 
and had composed works on astro- 
nomy and theology. He visited 
Rome as early as 1140, and died 
there in 1168. Being a native of 
Spain and such a distinguished 
Jew, he must have been absent 
from Rome when Tudela passed 
through that city, or he would cer- 
tainly have been noticed. R. Na- 
than, the author of the celebrat- 
ed dictionary Aruch (which Bux- 
torf, many centuries later, made 
such ungracious use of for his Zexi- 
con), completed this work at Rome 
in the year 11o1, and died there in 
1106. He came of a literary fami- 
ly, his father, R. Jechiel B. Abra- 
ham, being known for his liturgical 


*St. Bernard says, ¥udaicam sebolem sedem 
Petri occubasse (Ep. 139), and Walter, Archbishop 
of Ravenna, stigmatizes the attempt of those who, 
so soon after embracing the faith, presumed to as- 
pire to the highest dignity in the church, as ¥udai- 
c@ perfidia haresis (apud Mansi, xxi. p. 434). 
Ordericus Vitalis, Arnulfus, and others deride the 
Hebrew cast of countenance of the Pierleoni. 
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poems and other compositions, to 
be found in the Roman Machasor, 
where he is styled R. Jechiel B. 
Abraham BZ. Joab, Aben’Esra wrote 
a commentary on Job for R. Benja- 
min B. Joab of Rome, which is 
now in the Vatican Library (Cod. 
Vat. 84). The R. Joab B. Rabbi 
R. Sh’lomo of Tudela was grand- 
nephew to the famous Rabbi Na- 
than through his brother Abraham. 
This Rabbi Nathan’s family has 
been traced at Rome down to the 
beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. R. Menachem, the president 
of the university—#.e., head of the 
Schola Judaorum—at Rome, is the 
same whose virtues and learning 
are commemorated in the verses of 
Aben ’Esra, and perhaps also the 
same who is mentioned in manu- 
script collections of rabbinical de- 
cisions as one of the Roman 
rabbis. The name of Shadtai, 
which Tudela notices, is confined 
prior to the sixteenth century al- 
most exclusively to Italy, where it 
was most common in Rome and 
Naples. It was a very distinguish- 
ed race, and the chief Roman Shab- 
tais of the middle ages are Shab- 
tai B. Moshe, author of liturgical 
poetry; Calonymos B. Shabtai, who 
figured at Worms in 1090; Benja- 
min B. Shabtai, a teacher—the one 
mentioned by Tudela; Mathathia 
B. Shabtai, teacher of Talmudic 
law about 1250; Sh’lomo B. Shab- 
tai, a commentator of Sheeltoth of 
R. Acha; Mordecai B. Shabtai, 
author of penitential prayers in the 
liturgy of the Roman synagogue ; 
Moshe B. Shabtai B. Menachem, 
noted for his great riches circa 
1340; Shabthai B. Levi B. Shabtai 
B. Elia B. Moshe Shabtai, copyist 
of the Vatican MS. No. 219 circa 
1394; finally, Elia Beer B. Shabtai, 
a physician of repute and large 
practice about the year 1420. In 
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the erudite work of Gaetano Ma- 
rini on the court physicians of 
Rome—Degli Archiatri Pontificti— 
many famous and really learned 
Jews are noticed, whose services 
as physicians and surgeons were 
employed by several popes, particu- 
larly Boniface I1X., Martin V., and 
Paul III. At the period of the 
revival of letters the Jews were the 
best Oriental scholars in Europe, 
and many of them made a living 
at Rome under the protection of 
wealthy cardinals and prelates as 
copyists of Arabic and Hebrew 
manuscripts. The study of He- 
brew was always kept up at Rome 
by learned men in the church from 
the days of St. Jerome. Clement 
V., in the General Council of Vi- 
enne in 1311, ordered special at- 
tention to be given to Hebrew in 
the universities and colleges; and 
at the coronation of Alexander V. 
in 1409 the Epistle and Gospel 
were read aloud in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Elias, a famous Jew- 
ish critic (1472-1549), lived and 
studied some time at Rome; in 
1481 the apostolic preacher on 
Good Friday was complimented by 
Pope Sixtus IV. for his knowledge 
of Hebrew, as shown by texts of 
Scripture and citations from rab- 
binical writers with which he had 
heavily loaded a sermon of two 
hours preached before the court. 
Under Alexander VI. Jochanan 
Aleman flourished at Rome. He 
was born in Constantinople, but 
was called to Italy by Pico de la 
Mirandola, for whom he wrote two 
works, Zve Haeda and Chescek 
Schelo’moh. In 1483 we find the 
«<abalist Abdias Sphornus at Rome 
and teaching Hebrew to Reuchlin ; 
and so great was the renown of 
the Roman court for the patronage 
of every kind of learning, without 
prejudice of race or religion, that 
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when the French rabbi, physician, 
and astronomer, Bonet de Lates, 
was looking about for a patron, he 
could find no one more munificent 
or acceptable than Alexander VI. 
to whom to dedicate his elegant 
Latin treatise describing an_ in- 
strument of his own invention for 
measuring the altitude of the sun 
and the distance of the stars,* 
which the pope received so well 
that the author went to reside in 
Rome, where he enjoyed a great re- 
putation for mathematics and as- 
tronomy. Jacob Mantino of Tor- 
tosa, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century, was physician to 
Paul III., and translated several 
works of Averroés and Avicenna 
into Latin. Julius III. also had a 
Jewish physician, Vitalis Alatini; 
and it was this same zealous pon- 
tiff who instructed and baptized 
a learned rabbi who afterwards 
preached controversial sermons to 
the Jews in the oratory of San 
Benedetto alla Regola, which had 
such good effect that Gregory XIII. 
established a perpetual course of 
sermons to the Jews in 1584, to be 
given by a Dominican father who 
must be a doctor in theology and 
a perfect master of Hebrew. 

Of the many laws made at Rome 
concerning the Jews living there, 
some have reference to faith and 
morals, and others relate to matters 
of habit and local customs; which 
last, depending for their raison a’étre 
on the manners, amusements, fears, 
or prejudices of certain ages, are, 
of course, extremely variable, as 
may be seen by consulting that 
most interesting collection of me- 
dizval municipal regulations, the 
Statuta Urbis Roma, and were 
often abolished, modified, or re-en- 


* Boneti de Latis, medici Provenzalis, Annuli 
per eum compositi super astrologiam utilitates. 
Rome, 1493, inj4to, 12 pages. 
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acted, according to the individual 
inclination of successive pontiffs or 
the temper of the Roman populace, 
which it was never easy to control. 
In a Roman council, convened in 
the year 743, Pope Zachary forbade 
intermarriages between Jews and 
Christians and the selling of Chris- 
tian slaves to Jews. Innocent III. 
found much to complain of in the 
villany of the Jews, who were al- 
ways Ghibellines, as in Spain they 
favored the Moors. In the fourth 
Council of the Lateran, held by him 
in the year 1215, it was enjoined 
upon all Jews to wear a distinctive 
badge on their habit, so that they 
might be immediately known.* 
Usury, that “breed for barren 
metal,” as Antonio calls it, being 
strictly forbidden to Christians, fell 
naturally into the hands of the 
Jews, who made no scruple to in- 
terpret the prohibition in Exodus 
xxii. 25 according to the letter, thus 
excluding from its benefits the 
Gentile, who might be fleeced at 
discretion. Their ¢xactions be- 
came at last so severe that some 
relief was attempted in the fourth 
Council of Lateran, where the 67th 
canon says: Quanto amplius Chris- 
tiana religio ab exactione compescitur 
usurarum, tanto gravius super his 
Judaorum perfidia inolescit, ita 
quod brevi tempore Christianorum 
exhauriunt facultates. Their cu- 
pidity was the cause of founding in 
the fifteenth century, when Jews 


*How Jews are recognized on early Christian 
monuments is one of the points of sacred archzolo- 
gy. The Jews of our Lord's time appear in various 
sculptures of scenes from his life on ancient sarco- 
phagi engraved by Bottari, 7av., Ixxxv. ef passim. 
They are usually distinguished by a flat cap or 
berretta, without a rim, and chipped to represent the 
curly material—lamb’s wool—of which it was made. 
This was probably a common feature of Jewish 
dress among the Romans. 

+ We remember that a few years ago the only Jew 
in Tivoli. near Rome, was a money-changer named 
Giacobbe, who was allowed to occupy, scandalously 
as we thought, the very room once inhabited by 
St. Ignatius Loyola. 
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often, claimed the exorbitant in- 
terest of twenty and even twenty- 
five per cent., those benevolent in- 
stitutions called Monti di Pieta, the 
first of which was opened at Padua 
in 1491. The one, in Rome was 
established by Father Calvo, a 
Franciscan, in 1539. ‘The original 
principle of the Lombard houses, 
as they used to be called in English, 
was to lend money on pledges for 
a fixed term at a low rate of inter- 
est, which at Rome was only five 
per cent., to defray the unavoid- 


_able expenses of such establish- 


ments. They differed essentially 
from pawnbrokers’ shops in being 
under government control, and for 
the benefit of the borrowers and 
not for the profit of the lenders. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were memorable for mas- 
sacres of Jews in almost every large 
city of Europe except Rome, where 
the wild cry of “Hep! Hep!” was 
never raised, and whose streets 
were never stained with the blood 
of thisill used race of men. This 
singular shout is supposed tq have 
been formed from the initial letters 
of the three Latin words, Hierosoly- 
ma est perdita—Jerusalem is lost! 
It was the signal for sudden and 
Sanguinary outbursts of popular 
fanaticism, in Germany particularly, 
where the Jews made themselves 
unusually odious to the sons of the 
Crusaders. A noble tribute to the 
humanity of the popes was paid by 
the Jews of that country, whosent a 
deputation of their number to In- 
nocent IV. (1243-1254) to ask the 
protection of the Holy See: Exter- 
minium metuentes duxerunt ad Apos- 
tolice Sedis prudentiam recurrendum 
(Raynald., Annales, cap. Ixxxiv.) 
Rome was, in fact, the headquar- 
ters and very paradise of the west- 
ern Jews, and even Dean Milman, 
who seems in his History to be al- 
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most more friendly to them than to 
the Christians, is fain to acknow- 
ledge that “in Rome the Jews 
have been more rarely molested 
than in any other country. They 
have long inhabited a ‘separate 
quarter of the ‘city, but this might 
have been originally a measure at 
least as much of kindness as con- 
tempt—a remedy against insult 
rather than an exclusion from so- 
ciety.” Another writer, who has 
made a special study of the Jews 
of the middle ages, and whose bias, 
being unfriendly to the church, 


makes his testimony stronger, leads* 


us to infer that the spirit of justice 
and humanity shown towards the 
Jews in Rome was not an effect of 
the milder or more refined nature 
of the Italians, who were civilized 
in ages when English, Germans, 
French, and Spaniards were still 
almost barbarians, but was inherent 
in the beneficent nature of the Pa- 
pacy ; for while French kings were 


grinding down the Jews in every 
worst manner, French popes pro- 
tected them, and it was a German 
pope, St. Leo 1X., who converted 
by his kindness the first of the 
Pierleoni family, and allowed him 
to give his own name to his son 


and heir: “Dés que I’établisse- 
ment des pontifs 4 Avignon fut dé- 
cidé on y vit affluer de |’Espagne, 
de la France, et de |’Allemagne 
une nuée de Juifs que le commerce 
autant que /'espoir du repos y atti- 
rait. Clément V. les recut a bras 
ouverts, Il fut leur protecteur 
contre les Pastoureaux” (Beu- 
gnot, Les Juifs d'Occident . . 

pendant la durée du Moyen Age, 
part i. p- 158). Clement VI. 
(Tierre Roger de Beaufort, 1342- 
1352) was another powerful friend, 
and by letters of October 5, 1348, 
given at atime when there was the 
most intense excitement against 
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the Jews, who were accused of kid- 
napping and murdering Christian 
children—particularly during Holy 
Week *—of poisoning wells, and 
otherwise spreading the terrible 
pestilence that then desolated many 
parts of Europe, he sought to allay 
the fears of the people, and forbade 
under very severe penalties to kill 
or to calumniate the Jews (Baluze, 
Vite Paparum Avenion., xi. p. 254). 

The celebrated Rabbi Joshua, or 
Joseph, whose ancestors fled from 
Navarre to Avignon when his 
brethren were expelled from Spain, 
and who afterwards lived at Rome, 
wrote a history of the Jews, in 
which he says that at the capture 
of the city by the Constable of 
Bourbon, under Clement VII., in 
1527, which was followed by long- 
continued bloodshed and pillage, 
many of his race were slaughtered 
and all suffered in the general dis- 
order; but the continuator of the 
chronicle of the Abbas Uspergensis 
declares that the Jews not only 
bought their own security, but 
made vast sums by purchasing the 
plunder—sacred vessels, church 
ornaments, etc.—at the cheapest 
rates: Ex predd omnis generis vili 
emptd, ingens lucrum facientes. 

The same rabbi tells us that at 
the triumphal entry into Rome of 
the Emperor Charles V., in 1536, 
they were threatened with spolia- 
tion by his followers. “And had 
it not been for the mercies of the 
Lord, which never fail, the Jews 
would have been given up to pil- 
lage on that day. For the men 
of the emperor gaped with their 
mouths, hissed, and gnashed their 
teeth at them, but the Lord de- 


*See Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, “ The Prio- 
resses Tale,” for the spirit of the age ready to be- 
lieve anything against the Jews, 

“ For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe ; 
You call me misbeliever, cut throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine.”’ 

—Merch. af Venice. 
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livered them.” Under Julius IIL., 
a quarter of a century later, Corne- 
lius of Montalcino, a Franciscan 
friar, embraced Judaism, circum- 
cised himself, and “set his face as 
a flint” to preach against Chris- 
tianity in the streetsof Rome. The 
Talmud, to which his apostasy was 
attributed, was publicly burned; 
but although the populace was ter- 
ribly excited, no violence’ was at- 
tempted against the Jews, on ac- 
count of the measures which the 
pope had taken to defend them. 
“And he was long-suffering with 
them,” says Rabbi Joseph (ii. p. 
523), “because he delighteth in 
mercy.” A few years later Gre- 
gory XIII., under whose pontifi- 
cate the Jewish population of Rome 
amounted to about thirteen thou- 
sand, issued an edict, which was 
suspended at the gate of the Jewry, 
forbidding the reading of the Tal- 
mud, blasphemies against Christ 
and his blessed Mother, and ridi- 
cule of the ceremonies of religion. 
In 1562 St. Pius V. established a 
House of Catechumens, where Jews 
wishing to become Christians could 
be received for a time and proper- 
ly instructed; and in many other 
ways has Roman charity displayed 
itself for the benefit of the Jews, to 
whom it is a greater kindness to 
instruct unto justice than to open 
wide the gates of wealth and honor, 
for “not by bread alone doth man 
live, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God” 
(Matt. iv. 4). In the year 1555 
Pope Paul IV. issued a bull, Cum 
nimis, assigning to the Jews for 
ever a certain sufficiently ample 
and healthy locality in Rome, where 
No one can say that 

“* They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 

Ghetto and Judenstrass, in murk and mire ; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 


The life of anguish and the aeath of fire.”’ 
—LONGFELLOw. 
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Our space does not allow us to 
pursue our subject into the recesses 
of the modern Ghetto, but we wish 
to give in this connection just one 
instance of the ignorance of the 
latest English guide to the Eternal 
City, whose Walks in Rome has 
succeeded to Story’s once popular 
Roba di Roma—stuff from the sew- 
ers of Rome. Mr. Hare, after tell- 
ing his readers how “the fanatical 
Dominican (!) Pope, Paul IV.,” im- 
prisoned the Jews, goes on to say 
that “the Ghetto, or Vicus Judzo- 
rum, as it was at first called, was 
shut in by walls which reached from 
the Ponte Quattro Capi to the Piaz- 
za del Pianto, or ‘ Place of Weep- 
ing,’ whose name bears witness to the 
grief of the people on the 26th July, 
1556, when they were first forced 
into their prison-house ” (vol. i. p. 
252). This is mere bosh, but, since 
it is only a little matter about a 
pope, and a very saintly one, the 
Italian proverb must hold. good, 
Se non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato ; but any 
one acquainted with the origin of 
the streets and squares of Rome 
knows that the Piazza del Pianto 
has’ no connection whatever with 
the Jews and their Ghetto, but ex- 
isted long before the Jews were re- 
stricted to this part of the city, 
and derives its name from a de- 
vout picture of Our Lady of Soi- 
rows, called Madonna del Pianto, 
exposed at the corner of a private 
dwelling-house in the form of a 
shrine (Panciroli, Zesori nagcosti di 
Roma, p. 476; Vasi, Tesoro Sagro, 
tom. ii. p. 89; Vasari, Vite de’ piu 
excellenti Pittori, vol. vi. p. 742). 
During the reign of Clement VII. 
one of those singular Oriental He- 
brews upon whose pretensions and 
adventures so much has been writ- 
ten suddenly appeared in Rome. 
His name was David Reuleni, 
prince or ambassador of the Reu- 
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benites in the desert of Chobar, 
from whence he travelled to Djid- 
da by way of the plains, crossed 
the Arabian Gulf to Abyssinia, 
and for some time wandered about 
the Nubian Empire and Egypt 
and Palestine. In 1523 he embark- 
ed from the islard of Candia for 
Venice, and thence journeyed 
through Pesaro and Castelnuovo to 
Rome, where we know that in Oc- 
tober, 1524, he had already been 
for eight months. Leaving Rome 
for a tour in the southern provinces, 
he returned in February, 1525, and 
a year later departed for a visit to 
Spain and Portugal. In some of 
the cities of Granada the newly- 
converted Moorish Jews hailed him 
as their Messias, which led to his 
imprisonment by the inquisitor- 
general of Murcia; but he must 
soon have recovered his liberty, for 
we find him shortly afterwards again 
in Italy and making some stay at 
Rome. He is described as a little, 
weak, spare man of the age of forty, 
speaking Arabic and Hebrew, and 
calling himself the envoy of his 
brother, King Joseph, who ruled 
over the still existing tribes of Reu- 
ben, Gad, and the half of Manas- 
seh in the desert of Chobar. He 
told the pope that he came to soli- 
cit aid against the Mohammedan 
Arabs, who persecuted this rem- 
nant of the people of Israel, and 
pretended that he was a lineal de- 
scendant of David. His royal pe- 
digree was inserted in’ an epistle 
which ‘he wrote to John III. of 
Portugal, to urge him to undertake 
the conquest of Palestine in con- 
junction with his brother’s army. 
This impostor finally died in a dun- 
geon in Spain, after several years’ 
confinement. Among the Jews of 
the Persian, Greek, and Roman 
periods there were unquestionably 
many legitimate Davidians, as the 
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descendants of King David were 
styled; but in consequence of the 
dispersion and exterminating wars, 
the connecting links of the old 
families were lost or confused as 
early as the first centuries of the 
Christian era. It was a characteris- 
tic weakness of some eminent Jews 
to boast of noble, and particularly 
Davidic, blood, and spurious pedi- 
grees were often drawn up and tri- 
umphantly exhibited—the “ endless 
genealogies” which St. Paul con- 
demns (1 Tim. i. 4). During the 
middle ages two families above all 
others asserted their Davidic de- 
scent—the JVesiim of Narbonne, 
which had branches at Mosul, Da- 
mascus, and in Andalusia, and the 
Negidim of Egypt. It is curious 
in this connection to recall of 
Benjamin Disraeli that, being at 
Jerusalem in 1831, and visiting the 
traditionary tombs of the kings, 
“ My thoughts,” he says, “ recurred 
to the marvellous career which had 
attracted my boyhood,” and he 
soon after published the Wondrous 
Tale of Alroy, an Oriental romance 
of extraordinary eloquence and 
power, depicting the adventures of 
a prince of the house of David 
who in the twelfth century pro- 
claimed himself the Messias and 
called the Jews of Persia to arms. 
Solomon Ben Virga, a Spanish 
Jew and physician, wrote a singu- 
lar history of the calamities of the 
Jewish nation, which was translat- 
ed into Latin by Gentius, at Am- 
sterdam, in 1690. The most re- 
markable part of the work is its 
close. It is a bold attempt by an 
apologue, which assumes the form 
of history, to place all the Jews of 
the world under the protection of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. In fact, 
Christian Rome has always been 
“from child to child, from pope to 
pope, from age to age,” the asylum 
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and home of this oppressed people, 
and even the mild restraints to 
which they were formerly subject- 
ed in the Eternal City were grad- 
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ually but surely melting away be- 
fore the benign influence of the 
illustrious and kind-hearted Pius 
IX. 


PEARL. 


1Y KATALEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “‘1za’s sTORY,” “‘ 


A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” “‘ARE 


YOU MY WIFE?” ETC, 


CHAPTER XII.—continued. 


MmeE. LA BARONNE LEOPOLD 
mére lived on a rez-de-chaussée 
in the Rue du Bac, in an old hétel 
between a court and a garden. 
She was a sensible woman, and had 
never taken up her abode in the 
house of her son and daughter-in- 


law, although they had repeatedly 
pressed on her to do so, the one from 
affection, the other with a view to 


the interests of her children. Where 
was the use of Mme. Mére spend- 
ing three thousand francs a year, 
which might have gone to swell 
Blanche’s dot, when she only came 
to Paris for a couple of months in 
the spring? But Mme. Mére held 
to her own pied-a-terre, whether 
she occupied it for long or for 
short. She was a small woman, 
delicately made, and still showing 
traces of great beauty. It was 
from her that Blanche’ got her 
creamy white complexion and Léon 
his large black eyes ; but the grand- 
mother had not given him the soft 
lustre of her own, with their long, 
curling fringes. 

Mme. Mére, as she was called 
by the family and their friends, 
was not née; but her mother was, 
being the daughter of a Languedoc 


nobleman, a descendant of the an- 
cient and illustrious house of Bri- 
anceaux—a circumstance which her 
daughter-in-law was careful to bring 
forward on fitting occasions, allud- 
ing incidentally to “nos aieux, les 
Comtes de Brianceaux.” 

Mme. Mére was buried in a big 
arm-chair by the fire, reading, when 
Mrs. Monteagle and Pearl were an- 
nounced. She knew at once who 
Pearl was, and the moment the 
young girl looked into her face 
with that timid, deprecating expres- 
sion that comes into the eyes of a 
human being who is going to be 
hired by another, she fell in love 
with her. 

“Mme. Léopold has just told 
us,” began Mrs. Monteagle, “that 
you were looking for a—” 

“ Daughter,” said the old lady, 
interrupting her. “ Will you come 
to me? I am not‘a very cross 
old woman.” And she held out her 
hand. 

Pearl, with charming grace, bent 
forward, offering her forehead for a 
kiss. 

They sat down. 

“TI wish you had not received 
her in this way,” Mrs. Monteagle 
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said. “I was hoping you would 
have been tude or patronizing, 
and I should have snubbed you 
and carried her off.” 

Pearl laughed, and looked up af- 
fectionately at her old friend. 

“Pardon!” said Mme. Mére. 
“Come a little nearer to me; I am 
rather deaf.” 

“Good gracious! This is dread- 
ful! She will wear your lungs out 
in no time,” said Mrs. Monteagle 
in her clear voice, and looking at 
Pearl in dismay. 

“Let me come close to her,” 
said Pearl; and she took a low 
chair and drew it to the old lady’s 
knee, and spoke, looking straight 
into her eyes, and in a high tone: 
“Mrs. Monteagle is afraid I shall 
grow too fond of you, madame, if 
you begin by receiving me as a 
daughter.” 

“Ha! she is jealous. That is 
well; we shall try and make her 
more and more jealous! Tell me, 
now, how old are you?” said Mme. 
Mére, holding Pearl’s hand on her 
knee. 

“Oh! don’t be frightened at my 
age. I am old enough to be steady. 
Ask Mrs. Monteagle, madame.” 

“TI would trust her to any ex- 
tent,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“What does madame say?” 

‘Pearl repeated it, blushing as she 
did so. 

“My dear child, the old woman 
would make you roar yourself into 
a consumption in three months,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“T don’t mind roaring ; my lungs 
are made of iron.” Then, pitching 
her voice again: “Do you think I 
am clever enough to do all you 
want, madame? I can sing and 
play very nicely.” 

“T am glad of that, mon enfant; 
it will be a resource for you. But 
I sha’n’t want you to do it for me. 
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All I want is to havea bright young 
face to look at, and young eyes to 
write my notes now and then, and 
to read to me for an hour or so 
every morning, and then again in 
the evening. Do you like reading ?’ 

“ Very much.” 

“ Good gracious! Why, the wo- 
man ought to pay you five hundred 
a year. I never heard of such 
selfishness in my life!” said Mrs. 
Monteagle. 

“Are you fond of the country ? 
Are you sure you will not die of 
ennui alone with an old woman in 
a big empty chateau?” pursued 
Mme. Mére. 

“TI like the country better than 
town.” 

“ Ask her how many months she 
lives in the country.” 

Pearl put the question. 

“Ten months always, my dear; 
sometimes more.” 

“My God! it would kill you, 
child. You would be dead in half 
the time !” 

The servant came in with a 
note that wanted an immediate an- 
swer, and under cover of the man’s 
roaring Mrs. Monteagle and Pearl 
exchanged a few remarks. 

“T can’t hear of it.” 

“Oh! please don’t prevent me. 
Let me try it for a month, just 
while she is in Paris. I shall 
never get anything so easy or so 
nice; and then, if it tires me too 
much, you will see it before we 
leave for the country.” 

“Your mother never would for- 
give me.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Monteagle! 
treat you.” 

“ Well, if you will have it, I sup- 
pose I must give way; but mind, it 
is only a trial. I shall tell her that. 
And then we have got to settle 
about the terms. That is why I 
insisted on coming. Mme. Léo- 


I en- 
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pold would have screwed you down 
to fifty pounds a year.” 

“T am sure it ought to be enough 
for what I shall have to do.” 

“Nonsense! You know nothing 
about it. I shall send you away 
and have a talk with her. She is 
rich, and she must pay.” 

With many misgivings Pearl 
yielded, and said au revoir to Mme. 
Mére, leaving Mrs. Monteagle to 
fight the battle about the salary, if 
battle it was to be. 

An hour later Mrs. Monteagle 
came home and announced that 
she had carried all her points. 

“You are to have a hundred a 
year, and your washing, and six 
weeks holiday in the summer, and 
a month at Christmas. And I con- 
sider you are throwing yourself 
away. However, you are as ob- 
stinate as a little mule, and so 
there is no more to be said 
about it.” 

Pearl was quite contented. She 
had succeeded in doing what she 
had come for, and though the suc- 
cess was not of a kind to elate her, 
to make her happy in the full sense, 
still it was very satisfying. She 
would be able to help them at 
home now; this was the ostensible 
motive of her satisfaction, the only 
one she could avow; but in her 
heart what she most rejoiced at 
was that she had now secured a 
pretext for remaining away from 
Polly. 

“When I shall no longer be al- 
ways before her like a living re- 
proach she will get back the old 
tender feeling for me; she will 
come by degrees to forgive herself 
and to forgive me,” thought Pearl. 
In the generosity of her love she 
never stopped to ask herself what 
Polly had to forgive. And she 
was right. We have need, now 
and then, of something more than 
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love to make our love accepted, 
and win forgiveness ‘for the sins 
that are committed against it. 

Mme. Léopold called a couple 
of hours later. Pearl was in her 
room, writing home the news to 
her mother. 

“ Unreasonable pretensions you 
call them? ‘Then, my good lady, 
by all means let the engagement 
be broken,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 
“T shall be delighted, for my opin- 
ion is that Miss Redacre is throw- 
ing herself away.” 

“Twenty-five hundred francs a 
year, and you call that throwing 
herself away! I call it throwing 
money away. I can’t think what 
my mother-in-law was about when 
she agreed to such terms. The 
girl will have no expense of any 
sort, and nothing on earth to do!” 
protested Mme. Léopold. 

“ Except to sacrifice her youth 
and her spirits and her health to 
a deaf old woman. My belief is 
that Miss Redacre won’t stay there 
a month; the shouting will destroy 
her lungs. When does your mo- 
ther-in-law go to the country ?” 

“ She seldom remains more than 
a couple of months in town. I 
should not be surprised if she went 
earlier than usual this year. Now 
that she has treated herself to such 
an expensive companion, I should 
think she might dispense with com- 
ing to Paris at all. I shall speak 
to her seriously again about giving 
up that apartment. It is prepos- 
terous paying such a sum for rent 
when we could accommodate her 
in our house. It would put us out, 
to be sure; but for a month or so 
that would not signify. Besides, 
I never mind putting myself out 
for those I love. It comes natu- 
rally to me to devote myself. The 
least Pearl can do now is to second 
me in this matter.” 
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“Of devoting yourself?” 

“Of persuading ‘my mother-in- 
law to give up her apartment. It 
costs three thousand francs; if ,it 
is given up that will more than 
cover the expense of Pearl's 
salary.” 

“If you grudged the salary, as 
you call it, so much, why did 
you propose Mme. Léopold taking 
a companion?” demanded Mrs. 
Monteagle. 

“I never dreamed of her paying 
more than twelve hundred francs 
for one. Nobody does. It was 
most grasping of Pearl to ask such 
a sum, and for doing absolutely 
nothing! However, what’s done 
can't be undone; but I look to 
Pearl’s showing her gratitude to 
me by using her influence to get 
rid of the Rue du Bac. Mme. 
Mére has taken such a fancy to 
her that she will be able to make 
her do anything. In fact, if Pearl 


were not well brought up, and with 


good principles, I should be un- 
easy; but I trust she will always 
use her influence strictly within 
the sphere of her position.” 

Mrs. Monteagle was so incensed 
by this cool impertinence that she 
was going to make a retort which 
might have broken up the affair 
there and then, but before she had 
time to say a word Pearl came 
into the room. Her eyes were 
red, but she wore a happy look in 
spite of this, and came forward to 
greet Mme. Léopold with a smile 
that was very touching. Mme. 
Léopold was a mother; indeed, it 
was the mother in her that was re- 
sponsible for most of her faults. 
Her grasping love of money, her 
little duplicities and manceuvres, 
her hardness to others, all sprang 
from that ill-regulated maternal af- 
fection which makes the tigress 
pounce upon and eat up any un- 
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wary beast who comes prowling 
near the lair where her cubs are 
asleep. She would have been 
kind and utterly indifferent to 
money and worldly advantages of 
every sort (so she said, and so she 
believed, very likely) if she had 
been alone; but her duty as a mo- 
ther compelled her to be perpetu- 
ally intriguing for ces chers enfans, 
and kept her on the qui vive to 
seize and devour every human be- 
ing who crossed, or looked as if 
they might by possibility cross, their 
path. Yet, with all this, and un- 
derlying the tiger, was the woman, 
and at the sight of Pearl’s young 
face, tear-stained and smiling, bear- 
ing such a look of anxious care, 
the woman was stirred in Mme. 
Léopold and smote her selfishness. 

She held out a hand to Pearl, 
and drew her down and kissed 
her. 

“Mme. Mére has been thanking 
me rapturously for the beau cadeau 
that I have made her, ma petite ; 
she is quite in love with you. I 
am going to be very jealous of you 
both.” 

There was a little talk about 
Mme. Mére’s ways and her likes 
and dislikes, Mme. Léopold giving 
Pearl some friendly hints that might 
be useful. Then she rose to go, 
announcing to Mrs. Monteagle and 
Pearl that they were to keep them- 
selves disengaged for a family din- 
ner which the baron intended to 
give. 

“Tt is for Léon’s féte, and, alas! 
I fear it will be a diner d‘adieu to 
him. They say that the regiment 
is to be ordered out to Algiers at 
the end of the month.” 

“ Why need you cry ‘alas!’ over 
that?” said Mrs. Monteagle. “It 
is the best thing could happen to 
him, next to a- declaration of war. 
A campaign in Algiers counts as 
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extra service. 
is beautiful.” 

“But it is such a wearisome 
campaign !”” And the mother heav- 
eda sigh. “There is no society, 
no distraction; the officers die of 
ennui.” 

“Not they! They hunt the 
tiger, and they make expeditions 
into the desert, and when they 
bore themselves too much they 
marry a pretty Jewess ; the Algerian 
Jewesses are marvels of beauty.” 

“Grand Dieu! what a conso- 
lation to offer me. My son marry 
a Jewess! I should die of de- 
spair. But no, he is a good son; 
he loves his mother; he is incapa- 
ble of marrying except to please 
her. Ah! madame, you have put 
a knife into my soul.” 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled Mrs. Mont- 
eagle. “He has not done it yet, 
and, as he is such a dutiful son, he 
may never doit; but I have known 
two young men bring home African 
daughters-in-law to their mothers 
after three years’ absence.” 

“ They were not like my son; he 
is incapable of it,” protested Mme. 
Léopold. 

“They were uncommonly nice 
young fellows, of good position and 
with excellent prospects, and might 
have married anybody. But they 
bored themselves to the brink of 
suicide, and rather than cut their 
throats they married a little Jewess. 
And they did quite right.” 

“Quelle horreur!” exclaimed 
Mme. Léopold, holding up her 
hands in appeal to a more merciful 
Providence than this cruel tor- 
mentor. “ Madame, you are not a 
mother, or you could not thus make 
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sport of a mother’s most sacred 
feelings. But t'knowmy son. He 
is incapable of anything so wicked, 
so ungrateful, so base!” 

She left the room, repeating to 
herself: “Mon Dieu! Epouser 
une Juive! Jamais!” 

“Why did you say that?” said 
Pearl. “She thought you were in 
earnest.” 


“ And sol was. I hope he may 


marry a Jewess, an Ethiopian, or a 
Serve her right if he 


Hottentot. 
does.” 

Pearl was surprised at her friend’s 
vehemence, but she only laughed, 
and went away to put on her bon- 
net for their afternoon walk. 

“Serve them both right if he 
does,” thought Mrs. Monteagle. 
“ She will find out when it is too 
late what a fool she was to hinder 
him marrying Pearl Redacre sim- 
ply because she had no money; 
though what the girl can see in 
that black stick to care for is be- 
yond my comprehension.” 

They were soon both ready and 
back in the drawing-room. 

“I don’t think we will be asked 
to the diner de famille after that 
sortie of yours,” said Pearl, button- 
ing her glove. 

“So much the better! If there 
be a thing I hate, it isa diner de 
famille. It is a toss-up between 
that and an amateur concert which 
is worse.” 

But she remembered that this 
dinner might have been a pleasure 
to Pearl, a last opportunity of meet- 
ing the “ black stick,” and she de- 
termined to make it up with Mme. 
Léopold, so that the invitation 
might be renewed. 





On the Monday morning after 
that visit to Mme. Mére, Mrs. Mont- 
eagle drove with Pearl to the Rue 
du Bac. She had been in a very 
bad temper—the worst of tempers. 
She had done nothing but snap and 
chuckle and scold all the morning; 
she quarrelled with Parker for being 
so slow in dressing her; she fought 
Adolphe for not lighting the stove 
in the dining-room, although a 
fire would have been an insult to 
the eastern sun that poured in 
through the two tall windows, 
flooding the room with light and 
warmth, She lectured Pearl on her 
abominable obstinacy, and warned 
her with tenfold severity of the 
Goom that awaited it: “When 
your left lung is gone—the left 
generally goes first, I don’t know 
why, except, it may be, the action of 
the heart has something to do with 
it—you will come to me, and I will 
do the best I can for you. Taken 
in time, we may save the right lung; 
but I would not have you trust too 
much even to that. What do you 
say? People live to be old with 
onelung? Perhaps they do; but I 
should say they are the exceptions. 
And I don’t believe they are the 
ones who lose their other lung by 
sheer perversity; it is by a visita- 
tion of Providence, and so Provi- 
dence helps them. But you will 
have no one but yourself to blame. 
One thing I insist upon: you must 
wear flannels. They are a great 
protection to the lungs.” 

“When one’s lungs are delicate, 
dear Mrs. Monteagle, and against 
cold or damp; but mine are as 
tough as india-rubber,” protested 
Pearl. 
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“Tough as fiddlesticks! 


But 
you are right: flannel can’t lessen 
the strain of the shouting. Thatis 


what will kill you. Not that it 
matters to me. What a fool I am 
to trouble myself at all about it! 
Happily, I don’t care a straw about 
you or any oneelse. I hate every- 
body. I always told you I did, so 
don’t pretend to be hurt or as- 
tonished at my saying it now. I 
wish you were all dead. It would 
be a relief to me. I should only 
have to think of myself then.” 

“I know exactly how much to 
believe of all that,” said Pearl. 
“Give me a kiss, and don’t look 
cross.” 

“Look cross! Iamcross.” 
she let Pearl take the kiss. 

The cab stopped at Mme. Meére’s 
door, and they got out. 

“ Here she is,” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, laying her hand on Pearl’s 
shoulder as Mme. Mére came for- 
ward to welcome them. “See that 
you are good to her, or I will come 
here and murder you, madame. I! 
am a very wicked woman, as this 
child will tell you, and capable of 
doing anything when I am angry. 
I am very angry with her for 
leaving me.” She said this with 
her mouth close to the little French 
lady’s ear, and then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, turned abruptly 
away and was leaving the room 
without a word to Pearl; but Pearl 
put her arms round her and kissed 
her, clinging to her. 

“ There, there, that will do, child; 
you, know I hate being kissed,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle ; but she made 
no movement ‘to disengage the 
arms from her neck, or to draw 


But 
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away her face from the soft, warm 
kisses; and when at last Pearl let 
her go, there was a tear on her 
sleeve that could hardly have drop- 
ped there from Pearl's eyes. 

It was an odd sensation when 
Pearl found herself in her room 
alone, and looked about her, and 
said to herself, “I am in a situa- 
tion ; I am earning my bread.” 

It was a comfortless room to 
English eyes, though Mme. Mére 
had been very anxious to make it 
the reverse, and had herself seen to 
everything in it being right. A 
regular French bed-room of the 
old-fashioned type. There was no 
carpet, and the floor was polished 
so as to reflect everything like a 
glass; so bright and cold and slip- 
pery that it gave Pearl the creeps 
as she stood in the middle of it and 
examined her surroundings. The 


bed was in an alcove draped with 
white muslin curtains tied up with 
red cords; the chairs were Empire 


style, square, hard, and covered in 
red Utrecht velvet with that inva- 
triable square, hard pattern cut on 
it; the clock on the chimney-piece 
was an Empire monument, straight 
little gray marble pillars holding 
up the gold dial, and two slim gray 
marble candlesticks on either side 
of it; the table in the middle had a 
gray marble slab, and looked so 
cold that Pearl thought it must 
freeze her if she touched it; there 
was an armoire-a-glace with pillars, 
and brass rings grasping them, and 
a chest of drawers with gray marble 
top; the window had red woollen 
curtains, that made the light mur- 
ky as it shone through them. AIl- 
together a dreary room to poor 
Pearl, and it required all her cour- 
age not to sit down in one of the 
Straight-backed and angular chairs 
and have a good cry when she had 
taken off herthings; but she resisted 
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the temptation, and set to work to 
unpack her trurk, and arrange its 
contents in the armoire-a-glace 
and the chest of drawers, and then, 
without allowing herself the dan- 
gerous luxury of half an hour’s 
thinking, she went into the salon, 
where Mme. Mére was anxiously 
waiting for her. The drawing- 
room was, in its way, as rigid as 
the bed-room. It was not carpet- 
ed; there were only little squares 
of carpet before all the chairs, like 
patches of flowers floating on the 
water-like surface of the shining © 
floor, and a large flowery rug be- 
fore the fire and under the centre- 
table—an Empire table with straight 
legs and a white marble top. ‘The 
cheerless character of the furniture 
was relieved, however, by a fire— 
big blocks of wood that smoked 
away against a mountain of ashes 
piled half-way up the chimney— 
and by books and newspapers ly- 
ing about on the sofa and little 
tables)s Mme. Mére was a great 
reader, and just now, as Pearl re- 
entered the salon, she was hid 
away behind the Journal des Dé- 
bats—a sin that she indulged in pri- 
vately of a morning when no one 
was likely to come in and catch 
her at it. She was a very pious 
woman, and would have scrupled 
to give scandal to the weaker ves- 
sels; but her own principles were 
robust enough to seek tle danger 
and not perish therein, so she read 
the Débats and kept it dark. 

“Come and sit by me, and let 
us have a little chat until déjeuner 
is ready,” said the old lady ; and 
Pearl drew a low chair close to the 
roomy fauteuil and sat down. 

“Would you not rather I read 
to you, madame ?” she said. 

“No, ma petite; let us talk. I 
want to hear all about you from 
yourself. Tellme everything, what 
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you like and what you dislike, and 
what sort of life "you are in the 
habit of leading at home. I know 
you are fond of music, so I have 
ordered a piano for you. Mme. 
Monteagle has been good enough 
to go and choose it. I thought 
she would know the kind of in- 
strument that would suit you. And 
she tells me you have not a very 
strong chest; so we must limit our 
reading to the evenings when I 
can’t do much in that way.. My 
old eyes don’t bear the lamp-light ; 
but I won't be very exacting, ma 
petite, and you must be frank al- 
ways, and tell me when you are 
tired. Mme. Monteagle promised 
me you would.” 

Pearl took the old lady’s hand 
and kissed it. She had to get over 
a choking sensation in her throat 
before she could say anything, and 
just as she was going to answer 
the door opened, and Mme. Léo- 
pold and Blanche came noisily in. 

“ Chére enfant!” cried the bar- 
oness, with a motherly embrace, 
and Pearl and Blanche paired off, 
leaving the two ladies to discourse 
alone. 

“Let us go to thy room,” said 
Blanche, who was more sisterly 
than ever since Pearl had come 
back in the capacity of une amie 
malheureuse ; “ I have much to say 
to thee.” And Pearl knew at once 
that there was a parti on the tapis. 

“Yes; this one looks serious,” 
said Blanche when they were safe 
in that icy, pillared little room of 
Pearl’s—“ so serious, ma chére, that 
I am positively forbidden to men- 
tion his name; but it is a parti 
magnifique! Tout y est: for- 
tune, position, alliaitees on every 
side—mamma is so happy about it!’ 

“Suppose I guess who it is?” 
said Pearl. 

“Ah! in that case I should not 
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have disobeyed; but I don’t see 
how you could guess. Say, whom 
do you suspect ?” 

“ Le Marquis de Cholcourt.” 

“Oh! no. It is not so magnifi- 
cent as that,” and Blanche heaved 
an imperceptible sigh; “that would 
have been the ideal !” 

In Pearl’s gospel the fiancé al- 
ways was the ideal; but then she 
knew that hers and Blanche’s dif- 
fered. 

“And do you like him very 
much ?—the other, I mean.” 

“Tl n’est pas mal. He is not 
quite as tall as I should like, but 
he is three centimétres taller than 
myself, so we should not look ri- 
diculous. But, machére, he has a 
chateau, vrai huitiéme siécle. I 
have seen the photograph of it 
—un chateau comme—on—en— 
réve!” And the fiancée—that hop- 
ed to be—dragged out the words 
with a weighty emphasis that spoke 
volumes, 

“Are you to live most of the 
year in it ?” inquired Pearl. 

“Oh! par exemple, no. I never 
would marry any man who con- 
demned me to live out of Paris 
more than four months. What an 
idea! But, ma chére, there is an- 
other great affair on the tapis. 
Mamma wants to marry Léon, and 
she has found him such a nice wife, 
a splendid dot and everything; but 
Léon won’t be married. Is it not 
disagreeable of him? Mammais so 
vexed! She has come this morn- 
ing to try and get bonne-maman to 
talk him over about it. He is so 
fond of bonne-maman he would 
do anything to please her. She 
paid his debts for him two years 
ago; but that isasecret. Mamma 
knows nothing about it, so mind 
you never let it out! Was it not 
good of bonne-maman? But she 
is rich. I dare say she will give 
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me my trousseau. How I wish you 
gould be here to help me to choose 
it! It would be such fun! But 
bonne-maman will not stay more 
than a month in Paris this year. 
There are some works going on 
down at Gardanvalle that she wish- 
es to superintend. You will die of 
ennui at Gardanvalle. But I will 
write to you often, and you will 
answer me, nice long letters, and 
that will désennuyer you a little.” 

“ The marriage, then, is as good 
as settled, since you are already 
thinking of the trousseau,” said 
Pearl. 

“T believe it is bien en traine. 
Our notaire has had an interview 
with theirs; but I have nothing to 
do with that, you know. All that 
I have to worry about is the trous- 
seau, and after all that is the most 
troublesome part of the thing, is it 
not? And then it is never time 


lost reflecting about it, for if one 


parti falls through another is sure 
to turn up, and the trousseau is the 
trousseau, whvever one gets it for.” 

The conversation was interrupt- 
ed by old Pierre knocking at the 
door and announcing that déjeuner 
was served. The two girls kissed, 
Pearl swore profound secrecy, and 
then they went back to the salon. 

“T will do what I can,” Mme. 
Mére was saying; “ but don’t over- 
rate my influence. A young man 
may do a good deal to please his 
grandmother, if he is fond of her; 
but I never knew of anybody mar- 
trying to please his grandmother. 
Indeed, my dear, I should say 
Léon was a fool if he did it.” 

“Bonté divine! If you are go- 
ing to say ¢hat to him he had bet- 
ter not come, ma mére,” said Mme. 
Léopold. But Blanche declared 
bonne-maman was right, and that 
the best way to manage Léon was 
not to seem to manage him. 
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“ My good Pearl, I count on you 
as an ally,” said the anxious mo- 
ther; “urge on Mme. Mére the 
immense necessity there is for mar- 
rying my boy before he starts for 
Africa. Providence must help me! 
That idea of his marrying a Jewess 
out there has haunted me ever 
since Mme. Monteagle spoke of it. 
But Léon loves his mother; he 
will never bring her a daughter 
that she has not chosen.” 

At last they were off, and Mme. 
Mére and Pearl went in to their 
breakfast. 

“ Sophie is very clever,” said the 
old lady, “but she is too apt to 
think that the rest of the world are 
fools; that they have no will of 
their own and no right to oppose 
hers. I hope you like your bifteck, 
ma petite? I ordered it to be 
done a l’Anglaise. I know Eng- 
lish people like their meat under- 
done.” 

It was all Pearl could do to con- 
trol her feelings when the scarlet 
slice was put before her; for the 
cook had overdone madame’s sug- 
gestion, and sent up the bifteck 
red-rare. Happily, madame was 
too full of the two marriage schemes 
to notice her young friend’s coun- 
tenance; she went on with her 
own déjeuner, meditating what she 
was to say to Léon. 

Blanche and her intended were 
to meet at the theatre one of these 
evenings, and Mme. Mere had 
promised to go too and give her 
opinion of the gentleman. 

“Not that it can be of any im- 
portance to any of them what I 
think of his tournure,” she said; 
“but Sophie wishes me to go. I 
think myself he is too old for 
Blanche. It would not matter for 
some girls; but for her to marry a 
man of sixty is, I fear, a risk.” 

“ Sixty! And Blanche is not nine- 
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teen yet! What could possess her 
to marry a man of sixty?’ ex- 
claimed Pearl, aghast. 

“ He unites every condition that 
Sophie wants; his age is his one 
defect. He is bald, and he has false 
teeth; but his sight is good and 
his hearing. But it is a mistake. 
What have you there, Pierre? Bei- 
gnetsde pomme. Ma petite, I hope 
you like beignets ?” 

But ma petite was too much 
shocked by this discovery to care 
about beignets. She ate without 
tasting them, and then they went 
into the salon, where Pierre served 
the coffee and brought in letters 
which had just come. There was 
one from Polly. Pearl’s heart al- 


ways beat at the sight of a letter 
from home; but Polly’s handwrit- 
ing had a more exciting effect on 
her than any one else’s. 


‘** Broom HoLtow, May 10, —. 


“My DARLING PEARL: It was a great 
surprise to everybody to hear that you 
had actually engaged yourself, and I 
don’t think papa or mamma would ever 
have consented to your having your own 
way if I had not fought your battle. I 
wonder myself why I did. For, of 
course, I hate the idea of your being in 
the position of a dependant, and above 
all amongst those Léopolds. Papa was 
so dreadfully angry at first, I thought he 
would never have calmed down. He 
wanted to know if there was a love af- 
fair in the way, and, as I knew he meant 
Léon, I was able to declare with a clear 
conscience that there was not. He then 
said he supposed you were tired of the 
dulness and the disagreeable work you 
had to do here, and that that drove you 
away. I did not know what to say to 
this, for in my secret soul I suspect he 
was partly right. Indeed, I don’t wonder 
at it. I don’t find that poverty improves 
on acquaintance, and one certainly can’t 
say of it, as one does of some unpromis- 
ing acquaintances, that the longer you 
know it the better you like it. Mamma 
was very unhappy aout you and misses 
you frightfully. So does everybody, if 
that is any comfort to you. Our room 
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looks very lonely without you. Mrs. 
Monteagle has written a long letter to 
mamma, singing your praises. It made 
mamma cry, and I think it was this that 
decided her to let you have your way. 
Mrs. M. ta'ked about your ‘ vigorous 
individuality,’ and about allowing peo- 
ple to follow the dictates of conscience 
and character, and develop this, that, 
and the other. Even papa was set down 
by all she said ; but it did not convince 
me. I still think you are acting very 
ridiculously and unkindly. ‘ But enough 
of this, Horatio! (papa is reading 
‘ Hamlet’ to us ofan evening now) ; let us 
talk of something else. We are as live- 
ly as usual here. Lady Wynmere has 
been laid up with neuralgia, and so the 
one civilized element in our existence is 
protem.atanend. The Barlows bounce 
about the county in their saddles, and 
occasionally pay usa visit. Cousin Bob 
came back with papa and stayed a few 
days, which cheered us up, and gave us 
another lift in the eyes of the neighbor- 
hood, I dare say. We will want a good 
one now, for of course it will soon be 
all over the place that you have taken a 
situation as a humble companion, and I 
don’t see how we are to live down ‘¢hat, 
unless I marry a peer; and no peer, un- 
less he walked straight out of the Garden 
of Eden, would marry a girl whose sis- 
ter was in service. But I don’t care 
what becomes of me. Iam no worse 
here than I should be anywhere else, 
and it will all come to an end some day. 
I must not forget to answer your ques- 
tions about domestic affairs. Mrs. Mills 
does the cooking (most abominable 
cooking it is, half the time not eatable), 
and she has engaged the postman’s 
daughter to come and help in the dairy 
and the laundry, and so between them 
this gentlemanlike establishment gets 
on as best itmay. Mrs. Mills begs me 
to send you her duty, and you will be 
glad to hear that the ‘ens and chickens 
ate numerous and thriving. Fritz sends 
you a wag of his tail ; the said tail at 
this moment presents a sorry sight, be- 
ing exactly like a long black sausage 
dripping from an ink-bottle, and the 
rest of his unfortunate person says ditto 
to the tail. He was washed yeSterday, 
and looked lovely with his thick white 
hair standing out like a muff and his 
tail like a bunch of snow-white feathers ; 
but there was a rat-hunt at the end of 
the meadow this morning, and, though 
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Jacob shut him up in the kitchen, the 
moment my friend heard the report of 
the gun he leaped upon the table and 
took a header through the open window, 
and away with him to the sport ; and be- 
fore any one could stop him he was 
burrowing half a mile under ground, 
whence he emerged into public life in 
the miserable condition I have describ- 
ed. Balaklava is tolerably well, I sup- 
pose, for we hear little about him. 
Mamma is really wonderful, and bears 
the climate, and the cookery, and the dul- 
ness, and all the ills of this valley of 
tears with the serenity of a philosopher. 
Isuspect she has a private cry every 
now and then about you; but I have 
never been able to catch her in the act. 
I wonder how you are going to like 
your ‘ situation,’ and how long your he- 
roic fit will last. The boys persist in 
saying you are after a lark of some sort; 
their infant minds being incapable of 
believing that anything else could have 
tempted you from the bosom of your 
family. Now I have told you all the 
news, so good-by. Write soon. Give 
my love to everybody, and believe me 
always your affectionate sister, 
“Poiy.” 


There was only one line in all 

this letter for Pearl: “Mamma has 
. J 

a private cry about you every now 


and then.” It made her heart 
heave to bursting, and all her self- 
control could not keep the tears 
from overflowing. Happily, Mme. 
Mére was absorbed in troubles of 
her own, and the little outburst was 
unnoticed. 

The old lady laid aside her letters 
and finished her coffee in a hurry. 

“Ma petite,” she said, “I want 
to see my son, and I must go at 
once or he will be out. Pierre, 
fetch a coach; and you, my dear, 
which do you prefer, to stay at 
home or to come with me? If 
you come, you and Blanche can 
make da causette together while I am 
with my son.” 

Pearl was too glad to be an hour 
alone, and said she would much 
prefer staying behind. 
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“These work-people are so diffi- 
cult to manage!” sighed Mme. Mére, 
taking up her letters and bustling 
out of the room. “They will pull 
half the house down under one pre- 
tence or another unless my son goes 
down himself to stop them.” 

She was soon rattling across the 
river to the Champs Elysées, and 
Pearl was alone. Alone! Yes, she 
realized for the first time this morn- 
ing that she was alone ; that she had 
to bear her burden and fight her bat- 
tle without help from any one; that 
she stood by herself, her own coun- 
sellor, and to act the part of moni- 
tor to her own heart. You must 
not suppose from this that she had 
taken up the attitude of a victim, 
and fancied hetself playing at he- 
roics. She was too simple and had 
too much common sense to do any- 
thing of the kind. Her circum- 
stances were uncongenial, but she 
was not suffering morbidly from 
them. She knew, moreover, that 
they were of her own creation and 
that she had no right to complain. 
But rights and feelings do not always 
adjust themselves harmoniously. 
Our lives are complex; we accept 
with glad enthusiasm on one side, 
and we repel with fierce antago- 
nism on the other; the fiat of con- 
sent goes up from our soul with the 
same breath that utters its rebel- 
lious anathema. Pearl was satis- 
fied to relinquish the external joys 
of life, its sweet home happiness, 
its personal independence and con- 
sideration; but she had not realized 
that in surrendering these she was 
condemning herself to a moral iso- 
lation, which was the hardest sacri- 
fice of all. No one knew what her 
motive was in cutting herself adrift 
from her family, so no one pitied 
or praised her for it. She would 
have to sufferand get no sympathy; 
and, to her ardently sympathetic 
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nature, there was scarcely any suf- 
fering to be compared to this. She 
could have gone on discharging 
the duties of her self-elected posi- 
tion cheerfully, with quiet gentle- 
ness, never suggesting the idea of 
sacrifice to those around her, and 
needing no stimulus of conscious 
heroism to sustain her—all this she 
could have done, if only her heart 
had been fed with the sympathy of 
that one for whose sake she was 
immolating herself. If Polly had 
repaid ker by a return of the old 
tenderness, the sweet sisterly union 
that had once made the joy of their 
lives so perfect; if she had let Pearl 
see that she guessed some generous 
motive in her conduct, how largely 
this would have compensated Pearl! 
But Polly guessed nothing, and ab- 
sence, which Pearl had expected so 
much from, was so far only pas- 
sive in its effect; it checked the 
growing irritation between the sis- 
ters, it averted collisions, but it was 
not restoring or revealing anything 
to Polly. Nothing seemed td reach 
her, nothing moved her. Pearl's 
gentle, deprecating silence had gall- 
ed instead of soothing her; she 
chafed under the generous love that 
would have multiplied itself to fill 
up every other void, and cheat her 
into forgetting what she had lost 
through her own fault. 

The magnet has no power to at- 
tract some metals, while on other 
baser ones it seizes with irresistible 
force ; so there are natures onwhom 
love, the sovereign magnet, does 
not act. It is not that they are the 
worst, or even particularly bad; 
they have simply no power of re- 
sponse in them. 

Pearl read her sister’s letter over 
again, and then cried bitterly. But 
the weakness did not last long; she 
wiped her eyes and swallowed the 
sobs, and took herself to task for 
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being so foolish. What was there 
to cry for after all? Her mother 
was there, with her great heart full 
of mother’s welcome waiting for 
her the moment she cliose to go 
home. There was comfort enough 
in this to carry her through a few 
months’ loneliness without behav- 
ing like a coward. She went to 
the window and threw it open to 
let the air blow upon her face, that 
was hot with the tears. There was 
a lilac-tree in the courtyard, and 
the May breeze swept its blossoms 
and bore the scent to her like a 
sweet kiss. The porteur d’eau was 
filling his pails; a bird perched on 
the barrel and sang to the silver 
rush of the water; but the rumble 
of the street grew louder for a mo- 
ment, and drowned the duet be- 
tween the two. Pearl stood watch- 
ing them until the bird flew away 
and the broad-shouldered Auver- 
gnat stopped the crystal spout, lift- 
ed his pails, and went tramping on 
with the water flapping at his heels. 
Then ske closed the window, and, 
turning into the room, saw Captain 
Darvallon standing there waiting 
for her. 

“T startled you,” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

“ Yes,” said Pearl frankly, and he 
saw that her eyes were red ; but she 
did not seem abashed or annoyed 
by the intrusion. “I never thought 
of seeing you here,” she said; “I 
thought you were in London.” 

“So I was yesterday. I have 
only arrived by the mail that came 
in at midday. I have come straight 
here from the hotel.” 

“How did you know that I was 
here ?” 

Pearl had no sooner said this 
than she blushed scarlet ; for it was 
a tacit admission that she knew it 
was herself, and not Mme. Mére, he 
had come to see. 















“ Léopold told me,” replied Dar- 
vallon, looking away and drawing 
a chair towards her. “I had a let- 
ter from him yesterday, and he said 
you were coming to stay with his 
grandmother. How do you get on 
with the old lady ?” 

“T have not had time to find out 
yet, but I dare say we shall get on 
very well; she will neither beat nor 
buliy me. She is a dear old lady.” 

“In Paris it will do very well; 
but how when you are buried 
with her down at Gardanvalle? 
Léopold says you will die of en- 
nui.” 

“Mourir pour mourir—one may 
as well die of ennui as anything 
else.” Pearlshrugged her shoulders 
and laughed. 

“You are tired of life already?” 
said Darvalion, with his deep-set, 
gray eyes fixed upon her. 

“ Not the least !” said Pearl; and 
she took up her work, a long strip 
of canvas, and unrolled it, and 
opened her ivory nécessaire. 

“Then why do you talk of dy- 
ing ?” 

“It was you who began to talk 
of it; you announced to me, without 
so much as a word of preparation 
to break the shock, that I was 
condemned to die this summer of 
a particular disease, and I say that, 
all things considered, I like it bet- 
ter than small-pox or a railway 
collision.” 

She spoke in a jesting tone, hunt- 
ing assiduously for a certain shade 
amongst her wools. 

“Mademoiselle, would you mind 
putting aside those corn-flowers 
and talking to me for a few min- 
utes ?”” said M. Darvallon. 

Pearl stuck her needle in a moon- 
daisy, rolled up the band of canvas, 
and folded her hands upon it. 
“Now, monsieur, I am all atten- 


tion,” she said, looking at him 
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across the work-table with a gleam 
of fun in her eyes. 

“And so you have carried out 
your resolution and are earning 
money,” said Darvallon. ‘“ Hon- 
estly, don’t you find it very bitter?” 

“T have not had time to decide ; 
but I don’t believe I shall. I don’t 
mean to pose for la femme incom- 
prise, and make miseries for myself 
out of mole-hills. Mme. Mére is 
very kind, and I intend to be very 
happy with her.” 

“And yet you were crying when 
I came in?” 

Pearl’s eyes fell, and the color 
rose to her cheeks. 

“T am your friend. I have a 
right to ask why you are unhappy,” 
persisted Darvallon, not in soft, lov- 
er-like tones, but with the quiet in- 
terest of a friend. 

**T had just been reading a letter 
from home,” she replied, and her 
under-lip began to quiver till she 
bit it angrily. 

“Pauvre enfant! This is what I 
foresaw, This is what will be hard 
onyou : the loneliness, the isolation. 
Strangers don’t replace kindred; 
kindness can’t make up for affec- 
tion. There are people who can 
dispense with both; but you—you 
will starve without them. I would 
not say this if the starvation were 
a necessity; but I went down to 
Broom Hollow before I left, and 
from what they all said, especially 
Colonel Redacre, I feel convinced 
your absence is a greater loss than 
any money you can gain will make 
up for. I am sure, moreover, that 
you exaggerate the need for this 
self-sacrifice. Lord Ranperth has 
great hopes of getting some literary 
work for your father, and this 
would make everything easy at 
home. ‘Think well what you are 
doing while there is yet time. 
Consider if you would not do bet- 
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ter to return home instead of going 
to Gardanvalle.” 

Pearllistened without interrupting 
him; but when he ceased speaking 
she said in a low voice: 

“T cannot return liome.” 

“ And I must not ask why ?” 

“No; you must trust me with- 
out knowing. Friendship is built 
upon trust, is it not ?” 

*“ Ves; I will prove it and trust 
you, since you cannot trust me.” 

Her lips parted quickly, as if to 
utter an exclamation; but they 
closed again and she said nothing. 

“When does Mme Meére leave 
Paris?” said Darvallon after a pause, 
during which Pearl, unable to bear 
the oppression .of the conscious 
silence, again unrolled her scroll 
of field flowers and began to work. 

“Tn six weeks or so.” 

“ Léopold has told you, I suppose, 
thatthe Fourth Hussars are expect- 
ing to be ordered out to Algiers ?” 

“Your regiment!” said Pearl, 
dropping her canvas and looking 
up with dismay in her eyes. 

Something purer than vanity 
thrilled through Darvallon as the 
involuntary confession escaped her ; 
but he did not let her see this. 

“Yes, my old regiment. An in- 
surrection has broken out near Bli- 
dah, and they don’t know how far 
it may spread; there will be some 
hot work anyhow to put it down, so 
the troops are wild to be off. 1 
have to make up my mind at once 
whether or not I shall cast in my 
lot with them .” 

“ But can you throw up your ap- 
pointment ?” 

“If I prefer to be sent on active 
service I can do so; if I apply for 
it they will reappoint me to a regi- 
ment; the question is whether I 
ought to do so or not.” 

Now, Pearl was a soldier’s daugh- 
ter, and she knew enough about 
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military matters to understand 
that, without some exceptional mo- 
tive to justify the act, a man would 
be voted a lunatic to throw up an 
appointment like this for the sake 
of going off a-skirmishing with the 
Arabs; but she merely remarked : 

“ A campaign in Africa counts as 
extra service, does it not ?” 

“Yes; it is considered a stroke 
of luck to be shipped off there for 
a few years; there is nearly always 
some fighting going on, so that one 
has achance of promotion.” 

“Then, I suppose, diplomacy 
will go to the wall,” said Pearl, not 
daring to look up, but pulling her 
thread into a knot. “ The fighting 
is irresistible, is it not ?” 

“It is always tempting to a fight- 
ing man; but there are other con- 
siderations that may sometimes 
outweigh even that.” Then, after 
waiting in the faint hope that Pearl 
might express some curiosity as to 
what these considerations were, he 
added : “I don’t see my way clearly 
to a decision. What do you think 
I ought to do, mademoiselle ?” 

“You must consult your family 
first, I suppose,” she replied, close- 
ly counting the stitches in a scar- 
let poppy. 

“TI have no family to consult. 
My father and mother both died 
while I was a lad at St. Cyr. I 
have no near relatives living.” 

“St. Cyr!” repeated Pearl with 
three notes of exclamation; and 
then she could have bitten her 
tongue, for the astonishment was 
an admission of what might seem 
offensive. 

“Yes, I was educated at the 
military school of St. Cyr. You 
thought I entered as a soldier?” 

“Oh! no,” said Pearl, with a little 
start, and blushing the deepest 
carnation that ever burned in the 
heart of a rose 
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“Yes, you did,” said Darvallon, 
smiling pitilessly at her distress. 
“You heard I was a self-made man, 
and naturally concluded that I had 
risen from the ranks. And, indeed, 
except for the fact of my military 
education, the assumption is true. 
My father was a working-man, and 
Ishould have been brought up to 
follow his calling, no doubt, but for 
an accident. He had occasion to 
render a service to a marshal of 
France, who saw no better way of 

-evincing his gratitude than by 

placing me at school, and after 
that sending me to St. Cyr. So 
you see, although I started with 
my epaulet, I am as genuine a ple- 
beian as ever fought his way up 
from the ranks.” 

“If your mother had lived she 
would have been proud of you,” 
said Pearl, looking up at the ple- 
beian speaker with unabashed ad- 
miration. 

“Ah! yes. Pauvre mére!” 

His eyes grew moist, and he 
made no attempt to conceal the 
weakness, not feeling it any shame 
to his manhood. 

“But she is no longer here to 
care whether I go to Africa or 
not,” he continued presently; “ no- 
body need care, unless my friends 
do. Léopold, of course, would like 
me to go, though he protests he 
will shoot me for a madman if I 
do. What does my other friend 
say ?” 

He tried to speak in the tone of 
placid interrogation that became 
a friend consulting a friend; but 
Pearl detected a note in his voice 
that set her heart beating. After 
a pause that seemed never-ending 
to him she said: 

“TI shall be more lonely when 
you are gone.” 

Darvallon did not trust himself 
to answer, but he bent his eyes on 
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her with a passionate tenderness 
that Pearl felt though she did not 
see it, for the blush rose steadily to 
her neck and brow. He tasted the 
sweet triumph in silence, till its in- 
tensity grew almost painful. Ris- 
ing abruptly, he said : 

“T must be going. I have an 
appointment with Marshal N-—— 
at three. Well, since you are de- 
termined to be a worker, we must 
be content to let you have your 
way. ‘The life you have chosen is 
not one of ease, but it will have its 
compensations.” 

“A life of duty always has,” 
said Pearl brightly. 

“Yes; it is the only life worth 
living, for it is a life of effort, and 
lofty hopes, and hard-won joys.” 
There was a ring of triumph in: his 
voice that sounded to. Pearl like 
the note of the war-bugle. “ Good- 
by- I shall see you again before 
I leave.’ 

“ For Africa ?” 

“For London. I am 
orders to return, am I not?” 

Pearl stood smiling, with down- 
cast eyes, while the sunbeams 
streamed in through the high win- 
dow, making a glory of amber light 
around her. She looked like one 
of Fra Angelico’s saints in her 
clinging drapery against the golden 
background, the flowery scroll rip- 
pling to her feet. Captain Darval- 
lon thought her more beautiful 
than her sister Polly, or any other 
woman his eyes had rested on. 
He raised her hand to his lips, 
kissed it, and left her without an- 
other word. 

The soldier’s heart beat high as 
he stepped forth into the sunshine. 
He had no fortune but his sword; 
but what of that? He would bea 
match for the churlish dame; he 
had a will and a strong right hand, 
and he loved a noble woman. 


under 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM.* 


ON EVIL, 


In our articles under the above 
title published some years ago we 
endeavored to explain the plan of 
the universe independently of the 
question of evil. The difficulty of 
the subject, the number and diffi- 
culty of the questions to be treated, 
obliged us tothis course. But now 
that our readers have the whole 
plan of God’s external works in its 
first stage laid before them, we 
may take up the question of evil, 
and, after investigating its nature 
and its cause, see what new rela- 
tions it creates, what new results 
it gives rise to, what new modifica- 
tions, in fine, it introduces in the 
world. We approach a question 
which, for its obscurity, for its 
depth, for its consequence, is 
the very hardest that can occupy 
the human mind, and, for its very 
close connection with the best in- 
terest of man, is of paramount im- 
portance to him. Hence we find 
that it has always engrossed the at- 
tention of man’s intellect, from the 
rudest and most uncultivated in- 
tellect of the savage to that of the 
loftiest of the most polished na- 
tions of the earth whose natural at- 
mosphere was the highest region of 
the sublimest metaphysics. 

Evil is in man, around him, in 
all his relations, as individual, as 
a member of the domestic and civil 

* The attentive reader will observe that some 
opinions expressed in this article differ from those 
generally advocated in this Magazine. ‘The learned 
writer of the article is well known, and we leave to 
him the liberty of arguing according to his own 
convictions upon open questions of theology, and to 
the reader the profit and pleasure of perusing and 


considering arguments presented with so much 
ability —Ep, Catn. Wortp. 


societies ; it pursues him at every 
stage of his life, from the instant 
he begins to draw his breath in this 
world to the moment when he 
yields up his spirit into the hands 
of his Creator. Evil threatens man 
beyond his grave with all the hor- 
ror of a mysterious, most powerful, 
and inevitable enemy. All man’s 
occupation in life consists mainly 
in preventing, warding off, freeing 
himself from, or in committing evil. 
Hence the interest which man has 
taken in this great question, though 
he has never been able to solve it, 
the question being too high, too 
deep, too far above his comprehen- 
sion; and his efforts have resulted 
in implicating him more and more 
in the mazes and intricacies of this 
eternal labyrinth. We approach 
the question with calm confidence; 
for we plunge into this dark and 
profound abyss guided by the light 
of revelation as explained and de- 
veloped by the philosophical ef- 
forts of nineteen centuries of 
Christian genius. 


NATURE OF EVIL ACCORDING 
PANTHEISM. 


TO 


In accordance with the system 
and method we have pursued in 
our preceding articles, we shall at 
the outset expound the pantheistic 
theory in reference to evil. What 
is the nature of evil according to 
this system ? 

The Infinite in this system, as 
our readers will remember, is some- 
thing void of, and free from, all de- 
terminations and limits whatsoever, 
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whether we consider these limits 
or determinations in a physical or 
metaphysical sense. Hence this 
Infinite has no limits either of es- 
sence or nature, or existence or 
subsistence, or individuality or 
personality, no concreteness in any 
sense whatever. For if it were 
any of these things, essence, nature, 
existence, individuality, or person- 
ality, it would have some definite- 
ness, some limit, and would no 
longer be infinite but finite, each 
one of those ontological notions 
being a kind of limit or the cir- 
cumscribing of a being. It is con- 
sequently the supreme and abso- 
lute indefiniteness, the highest pos- 
sible abstraction. Now, this su- 
preme and absolute indefiniteness, 
which is in no sense circumscribed 
and limited by any metaphysical 
notions, contains, in some unac- 
countable manner, an interior and 
necessary impulse to unfold and 
develop itself—that is, to put on 
limits and determinations. So far 
we have described the supreme 
Unity, as it was called by the Neo- 
platonists ; or the Substance, accord- 
ing to Spinoza; or the Az, accord- 
ing to Fichte ; or the Universal Iden- 
tity, according to Schelling; or the 
Idea, according to Hegel; or Na- 
ture, or Society, or Humanity, with 
the progressists, socialists, and hu- 
manitarians. Multiplicity begins 
as soon as this impulse to develop 
itself begins to act or to put on 
limit. This circumscribing or ex- 
trication of the Infinite is of course 
progressive, and begins from the 
minimum to arise to the maximum 
of perfection. The different forms 
or limits which it assumes realize 
that perfection. 

Let the Infinite, therefore, from 
all eternity launch forth into this 
Progressive development. From 
the very highest pinnacle of ab- 


straction it descends gradually, 
to become less and less abstract 
until it arrives at reality and con- . 
creteness, and takes up the form 
of existence. But this existence 
is at first of a very imperfect and 
inanimate kind— matter. Then, 
mounting the steps of limitation, it 
assumes an organism of the lowest 
kind and appears in the vege- 
table kingdom. Gradually re- 
doubling its efforts and limiting 
more and more its. organization, it 
breaks forth into sensitive life, 
and by continued process of efforts 
and developments it finally ar- 
rives, in man, at the highest form of 
life and reaches the goal it aspires 
to—the consciousness of itself. 
But even then the process is grad- 
ual and slow, because this life does 
not at first manifest itself in the 
plenitude of its perfection, but as- 
cends step by step from the mini- 
mum of intellectual life to the 
maximum. Hence in the first 
cycle of the life of humanity pre- 
dominate those powers which are 
akin to sense, such as the imagina- 
tion and fancy, and thus the cra- 
dle of humanity is the age of poet- 
ry, of legends and myths. Con- 
tinuing the march onward, the in- 
tellectual faculties begin to obtain 
the ascendency and create the age 
of philosophy, until humanity, pro- 
gressing in this ascending scale, ar- 
rives at the plenitude of the con- 
sciousness of its own infinity in 
Christ, who is nothing else than hu- 
manity conscious of its own infi- 
nite powers. 

But in all these forms which 
this Infinite assumes in order to 
attain to limitation and _ perfec- 
tion, does it always succeed? Are 
these forms which it endeavors to 
cast, to extricate from itself, so 
good and perfect as to be so many 
steps forward in the march o1 pro- 
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gress, or does the Infinite sometimes 
fail, and, instead of advancing, go 
backward? Here is the problem 
of evil in its full force in the sys- 
tem of pantheism. Of course the 
advocates of this system cannot 
deny the existence of the problem ; 
for it is evident that there is some- 
thing which mankind calls evil both 
in the physical and moral world. 
All the revolutions and cataclysms, 
both in the physical and moral world, 
proclaim the fact too loudly to be 
denied by any system. Pantheists 
are therefore compelled to admit 
that the Infinite, in the gradual and 
successive development and extri- 
cation of itself, sometimes fails, but 
that the failure is an absolute neces- 
sity of that development, and can- 
not be called evil. ‘“ Whatever is 
first in rank and perfection,” says 
Spinoza, “becomes that which is 
most imperfect to attain that which 
is last and most perfect. There is 


not, therefore, inthe nature of things 


either good or evil. All is neces- 
sarily as it is,” * 

Evil, therefore, according to Pan- 
theism, is failure in the progressive 
movement of the Infinite, caused 
by. an absolute necessity inherent 
in that movement. 

We have already in our former 
articles refuted all the premises of 
pantheism, and might take for 
granted the refutation of the con- 
sequences of those premises con- 
cerning the present question. But 
a few remarks bearing directly upon 
the point will, we trust, be not al- 
together out of place. 

To explain a thing scientifically is 
to give the cause, the origin, or the 
principle of that thing—scire rem 
per causam. To explain the na- 
ture of evil, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to study its cause. What is 


* Ritter, History of Modern Philosophy, art. 
“ Spinoza.” 
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the cause, according to pantheism 
of that which all mankind calls 
evil? An absolute necessity in- 
hering in the movement of the In- 
finite, answers pantheism. 

Now, this does not resolve the 
problem, but leaves it where it was, 
because we have a right to ask, 
What is the cause of such necessity ? 
Or, in other words, why is it that 
the Infinite, in its gradual assump- 
tions of new forms, both physical 
and moral, must oftentimes neces- 
sarily fail? Pantheism cannot give 
any other reason but an inherent 
necessity. Now, to show the ab- 
surdity of such an answer, let us 
inquire into the metaphysical rea- 
son of the failure of a necessary 
cause. How can a cause acting by 
necessity fail in the production of 
its effects? We can see no possi- 
bility of such a failure,except in one 
of these two cases: 1st, either the 
cause which is supposed necessary 
is not sufficient to produce its ef- 
fect, or, 2d, we must suppose the 
interference of another agent neu- 
tralizing the action of the cause. 
In no other supposition is a failure 
metaphysically possible. 

For, in the first case, to suppose 
a cause failing in the production of 
its effect, for which it is fully ade- 
quate and sufficient, and which it 
must necessarily produce, is to sup- 
pose the cause sufficient and neces- 
sary in one breath, and to deny 
those two attributes in another 
breath; it is to say yes and no of 
the same thing, at the same time, 
under the same _ circumstances. 
If it, the cause, is necessary, it 
must and cannot fail to act; if it is 
sufficient, it is fully adequate for 
the effect; how, then, can it fail? 
A free cause might be unwilling to 
employ all its power, an insufficient 
cause would not be able to produce 
the effect, and in both cases the 
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failure would be intelligible, but not 
otherwise. 

In the second supposition the 
failure might be possible. A neces- 
sary, sufficient cause might act, but 
another agent might neutralize the 
action of the cause, and cause the 
effect to fail. 

Applying now these evident prin- 
ciples to the subject, it is plain 
how absurd is the answer of pan- 
theism to the problem of evil. In 
the first place, the Infinite cannot 
fail in the gradual development of 
itself because of the supposition of 
another agent counteracting its ac- 
tion, since in that system no other 
agent is admissible but the Infinite. 
In the second place, the Infinite 
being a necessary agent and suffi- 
cient cause, because infinite, the 
effect must necessarily follow, and 
no possible failure can be conceiv- 
ed. What, then, becomes of evil 
in the pantheistic system? The 
same result, as the reader may have 
remarked, is obtained here which 
we elsewhere found to have fol- 
lowed from pantheistic solutions of 
the problems of the human mind. 
The solution renders the terms of 
the problem incompatible. A ne- 
cessary and sufficient cause, be- 
cause not free to withhold its ac- 
tion, and because fully adequate, 
must necessarily obtain its effect. 
Consequently, in the supposition of 
a necessary, infinite cause, the first 
term of the problem evil or failure 
is impossible. Evil, then, is swept 
away by the first term of the prob- 
lem. Failure, on the other hand, 
necessarily implies defect and limi- 
tation in the agent when by sup- 
position, as in the present case, no 
alien agent is called to interfere 
and to neutralize its power. Con- 
sequently, if evil exists it cannot 
originate in.an infinite and neces- 
sary cause; hence the other term 
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swept away in the pantheistic prob- 
lem—the Infinite. If the Infinite 
alone exists evil is impossible; if 
evil exists it cannot come from the 
Infinite, and pantheists must either 
give up the problem altogether or 
admit the solution of the Catholic 
Church, that -evil originates in a 
finite, free cause. 


CATHOLIC SOLUTION OF THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


The Catholic Church teaches 
that evil originates in a cause 
which is both finite and free, two 
necessary elements which render 
evil possible. 

We prove this statement as fol- 
lows: A necessary cause, though 
finite, and consequently limited 
and circumscribed as to the pro- 
duction of effects enclosed within a 
certain sphere, cannot fail in pro- 
ducing its effect. For suppose the 
effect to require ten degrees of 
powerand activity; andsuppose, fur- 
ther, that the cause possesses them, 
and is not free either to employ or 
not employ them, but must necessa- 
rily act and employ those ten degrees 
of energy; it is evident that the 
effect must follow and that failure 
is impossible. For whence could 
the failure arise? So much power 
is required, so much power is at. 
hand and is necessarily employed ; 
how, then, could the effect fail ? 

The supposition of an alien agent 
neutralizing the power of the cause 
would not affect our argument, be- 
cause in such a case sufficient pow- 
er is not employed to cause the 
effect when the original power of 
the cause is neutralized and coun- 
teracted by another cause. A ne- 
cessary, finite cause cannot possi- 
bly fail in its action, and to explain 
the problem and the existence of 
evil or failure, or whatever panthe- 
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ists may be pleased to call it, we 
must admit that it arises from a 
finite, free cause—the solution of 
the Catholic Church. 

But, the better to illustrate and 
strengthen this solution, we will 
give the doctrine of Catholic phi- 
losophy about the nature of evil 
with as much accuracy as we are 
capable of. There is an essential 
difference between these three on- 
tological ideas, which are common- 
ly confounded : negation, limitation, 
and privation. ‘The first merely 
conveys the idea of the absence of 
being. It is founded on a logical 
relation: supposing a being to ex- 
ist, and then supposing it not to 
exist, we form the idea of negation. 
Limitation implies the absence of a 
further perfection in a being not 
necessary either to its nature or es- 
sential attributes. In other words, 
limitation excludes the fulness of 
being and action—fulness which is 
not required by the very essence 
and nature of the being. Priva- 
tion conveys the absence of a per- 
fection in a being necessary either 
to the nature, attributes, or pro- 
perties of the being. Thus, blind- 
ness in man conveys the idea of 
the absence of a perfection which 
ought to be found in man, and 
hence involves the idea of pri- 
. vation. 

Evil, in its strictest metaphysical 
acceptation, is nothing but priva- 
tion, or the absence of a perfection 
necessary to a being or to the act of 
a being; and by the term act we 
mean to include whatever modifica- 
tion may affect or take place in a be- 
ing. That such is the idea which 
all mankind has formed of evil is 
a fact so well established as to be 
beyond dispute. That man should 
be without the power of flying like 
the feathered tribes, or that he 
should not be a pure spirit like the 
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angels, are things which imply the 
absence of some perfection, but 
an absence of which no man ever 
complained or regretted, and much 
less called evil, without being laugh- 
ed at by the common sense of man- 
kind; because those things, though 
perfections, are not at all necessary 
to the nature, attributes, or proper- 
ties of man, and he cannot consider 
them as a privation or evil. Again, 
that man is not almighty, all-wise, 
all-good was never thought to be 
an evil, because man, being a crea- 
ture, is necessarily finite and limit- 
ed, and cannot count the absence 
of the fulness of being which those 
things imply as a privation or evil. 
But all mankind calls evil sickness, 
the loss of a limb, of personal liber- 
ty, the impairing of the intellectual 
faculties, the absence of moral rec- 
titude, because all these things are 
necessary to man’s nature, attri- 
butes, and properties. They ough 
to be found in him.* 

The foregoing remarks illustrate 
that distinction of evil made by 
philosophers into metaphysical, 
physical, and moral. By metaphy- 
sical evil they mean that necessary 
limitation which is natural to con- 
tingent beings, and which, as we 
have just said, is not, strictly 
speaking, evil, but is called so in a 
wide sense and because it is the 
necessary foundation of the other 
two. 

Physical evil is the absence of a 
perfection which a substance or its 
faculties ought to have. 

Moral evil is the absence of a 
perfection necessary to the action 
of a moral agent. ‘These two last 
kinds are strictly called evil, be- 
cause they truly imply a privation 
of a thing which ought to be in a 
substance or in its acts. 


* ** Privatio est eius quod quis natus est habere et 
debet habere” (St. Thomas). 
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But to have a perfect idea of the 
essence of evil it is necessary to 
distinguish its material and its for- 
mal being. ‘The material being of 
evil is that something really exist- 
ing which is the foundation of its 
formal being. In evil there must 
be something real, something actu- 
ally existing as a foundation, so to 
speak, for its formal being ; because 
if there was nothing real or posi- 
tive in evil it would be a mere ne- 
gation and no evil at all. 

The formal constitnent of evil is 
that which really makes it evil. 
For instance, a man is killed by 
poison; this is an evil, but in this 
evil there is something positive— 
the action of the person who ad- 
ministers the poison, the action of 
the poison upon the body, the 
change produced in the body in 
consequence of the action of the 
poison, and so forth. Now, every 


one of these elements is something 


real, actual, positive, and consti- 
tutes what we have called the ma- 
terial being of evil. 

What is, therefore, that which 
makes it evil? The absence of 
the organic and natural state of 
the body, which causes death, pro- 
duced by the action of the poison 
upon the body. It consists essen- 
tially in the privation of that or- 
ganic state which is natural to the 
well-being of the body, and without 
which it cannotlive. And to make 
the reader understand wherein, pro- 
perly speaking, lies the evil in the 
case, let him suppose the murdered 
man to be seen by an animal which 
cannot compare the organic state 
of an animal body with that of a 
body in dissolution and decay. 
What is it that the animal could 
see in that body? Nothing but 
being or reality ; nothing but what 
exists. It could see nothing want- 
ing or amiss. But why is it that 
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man can see evil in it? Because 
he compares the organic and natu- 
ral state in which the body ought to 
be with the absence of it in the 
body before him, and proclaims 
evil. He can see the privation. 
The material being of evil, or that 
which is positive and real in evil, is 
always good, because these two 
terms are ontologically identical, 
differing from each other only by a 
logical relation. 

We conclude, then, that evil is 
the absence of a perfection which 
ought to be found in a substance, 
its faculties, or its acts; that in 
evil there is a double element—the 
one, positive element, that some- 
thing really existing which forms 
the substratum of the negative ele- 
ment; and the latter, in which the 
formal essence of evil consists, and 
which is the absence of a perfec- 
tion necessary to a being, its facul- 
ties, or its acts. 

Having thus briefly explained 
the nature of evil, we enter upon 
the inquiry, What can be the cause 
of evil? And we answer: It must 
be a finite, intelligent, free cause— 
intelligent, because evil consists es- 
sentially in a relation, being the ab- 
sence of something which ought 
to be. Tocause,therefore, such an 
absence an activity is required 
which can perceive the relation 
existing between a substance, its 
faculties, and its acts, each with its 
natural perfections. Now, only an 
intelligent being can perceive rela- 
tions; consequently an intelligent 
being alone can be the cause of 
evil. 

The better to perceive this con- 
sequence, let the reader analyze the 
cause of good. Good, objectively 
considered, is being or reality. 
Whence is it that mere reality be- 
comes good? When that reality 
becomes the object of a tendency 
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which it can satisfy and bring to 
perfection. It is evident, therefore, 
that good in its formal essence lies 
in a relation—the relation of an 
object with a faculty which it can 
bring to perfection. The formal 
cause of good cannot be anything 
else but an intelligence perceiving 
the relation. 

What we have said of good may, 
in a contrary sense, be said of evil. 
Evij consists in the absence of a 
certain perfection to which a facul- 
ty or anact really tends, and hence 
that alone can cause it which can 
perceive the faculty or the act, the 
perfection to which they tend, and 
the relation between them. 

It follows from this that no be- 
ing which is not intelligent can be 
the real and formal cause of evil. 
An unintelligent being can only be 
the material cause of evil. 

In the second place, the real 
cause of evil must necessarily be 
finite and contingent, because an in- 
finite cause could never fail either 
in activity or in causing the effect 
to correspond with its type; in 
other words, it could not fail 
either as efficient or typical cause 
—not as efficient cause, since an in- 
finite cause is essentially an infi- 
nite activity, actuality itself, and as 
such it must necessarily attain its 
effect. 

Again, in an infinite cause, as St. 
Thomas elegantly explains, there is 
no distinction between its activity 
and its ideality, but both are es- 
sentially identical and only dis- 
tinguished by a mental distinc- 
tion of our own making. So 
that in an infinite cause the ac- 
tivity which produces the effect, 
the plan or type which delineates 
its nature and perfections, are one 
and the same thing, and both, being 
infinite, can never fail in producing 
the effect in the reality with all 
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the perfection which it has in the 
idea. ‘ But the case is entirely dif- 
ferent as to finite causes. The 
activity of the latter is limited with- 
in a certain sphere, and that ac- 
tivity, even in its own sphere, is not 
identical with the type, the rule, of 
the perfection of the thing to be 
effected. Hence a failure is abso- 
lutely possible, because the activity 
not being identical with the rule of 
the perfection of the object to be 
effected, it is possible that it may 
depart from it and fail. An ex- 
ample of St. Thomas will illustrate 
our meaning. ‘To make the plan 
of a building absolutely perfect 
three things are required—the ac- 
tivity of the architect, the mathe- 
matical rules of architecture, the 
application of those rules to the 
building. Now, if the activity of 
the architect were identical in na- 
ture with the mathematical rules 
of architecture, it would follow that 
the architect’s activity would be 
itself the rules, and consequently 
when applied would act according 
to those rules, and no failure in such 
a case could be possible. But be- 
cause the case stands quite con- 
trary a failure may occur in a plan 
drawn by the very best artist. 
Again, suppose a moral agent 
If the supreme principle of moral- 
ity were identical with the faculty 
and the act of a moral agent, it 
would follow as a necessary conse- 
quence that his action would not 
only be moral but morality itself; 
and consequently, by the principle 
of contradiction, no possible failure 
or sin could occur, in the act of 
such an agent, just as it is the 
case in the infinite. But because 
those things are necessarily dis- 
tinct as to the finite, the one being 
universal, eternal, and objective, 
and independent of the finite, the 
latter being particular and subjec- 
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tive, a failure may and will occur 
in the acts of the same. 

Yet the failure requires another 
element to be possible—that is, free- 
dom ofwill. As we have above said, 
a finite, necessary cause, though 
limited in its sphere of action, yet 
when acting within that sphere, and 
acting necessarily, can never fail by 
the very force of the supposition. 
It may be interfered with by a for- 
eign agent, but, so far as itself is 
concerned, it employs its amount of 
action by necessity of its nature, and 
the effect must necessarily follow. 
A necessary, finite cause cannot 
fail. In order, therefore, to render 
the failure possible, a cause is re- 
quired which can perceive the rela- 
tion between an act and its per- 
fection, and which may be able to 
give its act that proper direction 
which will lead it to perfection, 
and at the same time choose to 
give that act a wrong direction 
because free. 

It follows from all we have said 
that a finite person alone can be 
the real efficient cause of evil. Be- 
cause evil implies three elements : 
It is, rst, a relation, and consequent- 
ly it requires for its cause an intelli- 
gence able to perceive that relation. 
2d. It implies the absence of the 
plenitude of being and activity, and 
therefore it seeks the cause to be 
finite. It demands, finally, a cause 
which is not necessarily bound to 
act, to act thus and not otherwise, 
but a cause which is master of the 
use, and of the kind of use, it may 
make of its activity—in a word, a 
Sree cause. 

It follows, again, that God cannot 
be the cause of evil, because his 
activity and the transcendental rule 
of his actions are identical and in- 
finite. He can be said to be the 
cause of the material deing of evil— 
that element in evil which is 
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really existing and positive—but as 
to its formal element he is cause in 
no other sense, except inasmuch as 
he does not interfere in preventing 
it, but allows it to be caused by 
the free actions of his creatures; 
because he cannot prevent the ne- 
cessary limitation of their being, 
nor take from them the liberty with 
which they are endowed. 

Leibnitz illustrates this conclu- 
sion by a_ beautiful comparison, 
which we shall quote: “ The cele- 
brated Kepler, and after him Des- 
cartes, have spoken of the natural 
inertia of bodies; it is something 
which may be considered as a per- 
fect image of the original limitation 
of creatures, to show that priva- 
tion constitutes the formal part of 
the imperfection which may be 
found in a substance or its action. 
Let us suppose that the current of 
the same river carries along several 
vessels which do not differ from each 
other except in their cargoes—some 
being laden with wood, others with 
stone; some carrying more, some 
less. Such being the case, it will 
happen that the vessels which are 
more heavily laden will go more 
slowly than others—always suppos- 
ing that neither wind nor oars nor 
any other similar means hasten 
them on. It is not, properly speak- 
ing, the weight which is the cause 
of the slowness, because the ves- 
sels descend instead of ascending; 
but it is the same cause which in- 
creases the weight in bodies which 
have more density—that is, which 
are less spongy and more charged 
with matter proper to them; be- 
cause that matter which passes 
through the pores, not receiving the 
same movement, cannot be taken 
into account. The cause, there- 
fore, is that matter is naturally in- 
clined to slowness or privation of 
velocity, not in order to diminish 
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it by itself—for that would imply ac- 
tion—but in order to diminish by 
its receptivity the effect of the im- 
pression when it has to receive it. 
And consequently, because there is 
more matter put in motion by the 
force of the current when the vessel 
is more heavily charged, it is neces- 
sary that it should go more slowly. 
Let us now compare the force which 
the current exercises upon the ves- 
sels, and which it communicates 
to them, with the action of God 
which produces and preserves what- 
ever is positive in creatures and 
gives them the perfection of being 
and force—let us, I say, com- 
pare the inertia of matter with the 
natural imperfection of creatures 
and ‘the slowness of the vessel 
charged with the defect which is 
found in the quality and action 
of creatures, and we shall find that 
there is nothing more appropriate 
than this comparison. The cur- 
rent is the cause of the movement 
of the vessel, but not of its slow- 
ness. God is the cause of the per- 
fection in the nature and in the 
action of his creatures, but the 
limitation of the receptivity of 
creatures is the cause of the de- 
fects which may exist in their ac- 
tion. Hence the Platonists, St. 
Augustine, and the Schoolmen were 
right in saying that God is the 
cause of the material element of 
evil, which consists in something 
positive, but not of the formal ele- 
ment, which consists in a privation, 
as one may say that the current is 
the cause of the material element 
of slowness without being the 
cause of its formal element—that 
is, the cause of the velocity of the 
vessel without being the cause of 
the limits of that velocity.” * 

It follows, finally, that a physical 
agent cannot, properly speaking, be 


* Leibnitz, Theodicée, part i. par. 30. 
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called the cause of evil, because, as 
we have shown, evil consists ina re- 
lation ; and to be, in the strict sense 
of the word, the cause of evil, it would 
require an agent capable of perceiv- 
ing that relation. Hence evil exists 
only for finite personalities as pas- 
sive subjects or agents of it. Thus, 
if a stone falling on my foot shouid 
lame me for life, assuredly such 
an accident would be an evil for 
me; but I could not, with propriety 
of language, call the stone the effi- 
cient cause of that evil, because 
all that the stone has effected is 
something real and positive; that 
which makes it evil for me is the 
discrepancy which that something 
positive has with my well-being— 
a relation which the stone can 
never perceive. 

Again, everything hurtful to sen- 
sitive beings affects them painfully, 
of course; but they cannot attach 
to that painful sensation the idea 
of evil, because they cannot detect 
the relation between that some- 
thing positive which hurts them and 
the injurious or unpleasant effect 
of which they are sensible. Finally, 
we must remark that, although we 
are absolutely certain that a finite 
person alone can be the cause of 
evil, yet we can only partially un- 
derstand 4ow he can determine to 
choose it. Not being infinite actu- 
ality, the plenitude of force and 
energy, but only limited and contin- 
gent, more akin to not being than to 
being, it follows that it is absolutely 
possible for him to fail in acting in 
such a manner as to give the whole 
perfection to his own act or to 
give it its right perfection. Now, 
whatever is absolutely possible may 
sometimes really come to pass; and 
hence evil. But it is beyond the 
reach of the human intelligence or 
capacity to explain the psycholo- 
gical genesis and the internai, sub- 
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jective history of that process by 
which a finite, intelligent, free agent 
comes to the determination of 
choosing evil. It must be ranked 
among the many profound myste- 
ries which surround our souls and 
their acts.* 

Why does God permit evil ? 

We have already pointed out the 
two great reasons why God permits 
evil. The first is the necessary 
limitation of his creatures, which 
establishes the possibility of evil, 
and which limitation God could 
not remove without contradiction. 
The second is the free-will with 
which he has endowed them, and 
of which he cannot deprive them 
without changing their nature and 
essential attributes. Consequent- 
ly, if the limitation of their nature 
renders evil possible, if their free 
activity renders it actual, God can, 
without contradicting any of his 
attributes, permit it, and the human 
mind can have no reason against 
that permission. Let the human 
mind show that the permission 


* See Rossely de Lorgues, La Morte antéricure 
ali Homme. 
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of evil consequent on the natural 
limitation and free agency of crea- 
tures is in direct opposition to any 
of God’s attributes, and then, in- 
deed, it could object to the per- 
mission of evil. But human rea- 
son has never and will never be 
able to do that. Thousands upon 
thousands of sophistries have been 
brought forward to show such con- 
tradiction, but all these are mere 
cobwebs, spun out of weak brains, 
which the. slightest touch can 
break. The creature is limited, 
and God could not make it other- 
wise; rational creatures are free, 
and God cannot deprive them of 
that essential attribute of their in- 
tellectual nature which, apprehend- 
ing the universal, can yet allow it- 
self to be attracted by the particular 
and individual. These two things 
will sometimes result in evil, and 
how can God be made accountable 
for it ? 

There is one real objection 
which can be raised in this great 
question of evil. This we shall 
examine in a future article. 


TO ST. MATTHEW LEAVING HIS MONEY TO FOLLOW 
JESUS. 


“* Whose image and inscription is thjs ?””—St. Marr. xxii. 20. 
* He is the image of the invisible God.””—Co. i. 15. 


Tuy trade, O Levi! was well learnt, I trow, 

And served thee better than the Rabbin’s lore 

Thus speedily the One True Coin to know 

Impressed from Virgin mould. Yet heart served more 


Than wit. 
Doth all things win. 
And hoarded coins. 


Love gains by loss; and, losing all, 
Lost is thy money-stall 
For stall hast gained a throne : 


For coins all wealth in One whose worth is known 
By image and inscription—both divine. 


Enough: give Cesar his. 


Heaven’s wealth is thine! 
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Every one who, like Mr. Boffin, 
has undertaken in some literary 
mood to “Decline and Fall-off” 
the Roman Empire according to 
Gibbon, and thereby become in- 
terested in the fortunes of that 
great military leader whom. the 
bold Mr. Wegg unflinchingly “ col- 
lars and throws” under the some- 
what Britannic name of Bully Saw- 
yers, will remember that this hero, 
perhaps better known to fame and 
easier of identification as Belisa- 
rius, nearly lost his life at the siege 
of Osimo by an arrow discharged 
from the walls that would have in- 
evitably slain him had not the mor- 
tal blow been intercepted by one 
of his devoted guards, who thereby 
lost his hand. A reader of this 
classical turn of mind will not fail 
to look for so historic a place on 
his map, but he may not carry his 
love of research quite so far as we 
did one soft, spring-like day in 
February, 1877, when we set out 
from Loreto to visit Osimo in com- 
pany with the English gentleman 
who has so ably abridged Father 
Bambozzi's life from the more 
diffuse Italian work, but who, 
modest as he is accomplished, has 
chosen to conceal his name under 
the designation of “a lay tertiary 
of St. Francis.” From prolonged 
residence in Italy he was familiar 
with all this region, and therefore 
an invaluable companion. We must 
confess, however, that it was not 
with any intention of “looking into 
the affairs of Bully Sawyers” we 


* Life of Father Benvenuto Bambozzi, some- 
time Master of Novices of the Conventual Friars 
Minor at Osimo. Abridged from the Italian by a 
lay tertiary of St. Francis. London: R. Wash- 
bourne, 1879. 


undertook the excursion, or, indeed, 
out of any classical interest what- 
ever in the town of Osimo, though 
it is a place of high antiquity, 
known before Christ under the 
name of Auximum, and spoken of 
by Lucan as 


** Admotz pulsarunt Auximon alz.” 


It was not, therefore, with any 
preoccupation of mind with re- 
gard to the uncertainties besetting 
the Roman Empire that we drove 
down from the sacred heights of 
Loreto into the lovely valley be- 
neath. At our right lay the blue 
Adriatic, which the cliff of Ancona 
partially intercepted. To the north 
and south the receding hills revealed 
acountry at once beautiful and fer- 
tile, while in the west rose the im- 
posing Apennines, clothed in alight 
gauzy mist, now violet, now rose, 
or gray or golden, but always like 
the veil to some enchanted land. 
We crossed the fatal battle-field of 
Castelfidardo, where so many mod- 
ern crusaders gloriously fell in the 
service of the Church, and before 
long struck into the rich valley of 
the Musano, with a low ridge of 
hills on one side covered with vines 
and olives. In an hour or so 
Osimo and its towers appeared, 
picturesque on its steep hill nearly 
a thousand feet above the sea, well 
fitted to stand out stoutly against 
the enemy. It is in the March of 
Ancona, about six miles from the 
Adriatic, near the old Flaminian 
Way. It still retains a part of the 
ancient Roman wall which Beli- 
sarius, or his guard, had so much 
reason to remember. In these old 
places the past and the present lie 
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in such close juxtaposition that 
time is annihilated. A thousand 
years seem but asaday. It wasa 
strong sense of this that now 
caused a little confusion between 
the ancient and modern in our 
mind, so that we began to feel 
somewhat alarmed as to the affairs 
of our hero of the Britannic name, 
and wonder if the weather was go- 
ing to be favorable for the impend- 
ing expedition against the Persians! 

But we quickly rallied from the 
weakness of “ Declining and Fall- 
ing” to such a degree, and began 
to attune our minds to the more 
modern and more glorious recol- 
lections of the place, in honor of 
which we had undertaken the pil- 
grimage. Osimo is now more fa- 
mous—at least in the Christian 
world—for the tomb of the wonder- 
working St. Joseph of Copertino 
than for any classical associations, 
and is probably destined to acquire 
additional renown from the saintly 
Father Benvenuto Bambozzi, the 
preliminary steps of whose “cause,” 
with a view to his canonization, 
were taken by Mgr. Seri-Molini, 
Bishop of Osimo, in September, 
1877. Both of these holy men be- 
longed to the order of St. Francis, 
and ended their days in the con- 
vent of the Minor Conventuals of 
this place. We drove directly to 
the convent, where, thanks to the 
merit of our companion, we were 
most cordially re#ived by the guar- 
dian, formerly a novice of Father 
Benvenuto’s, and now the postula- 
tor of his “cause.” There were 
but a few friars left in the house, 
the community having been sup- 
pressed some years previously by the 
Sardinian government, and the for- 
lorn aspect of the deserted convent 
was melancholy to the last degree. 
The cheerful endurance of those 
who were left, under the heavy 
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hand of the powers that be, was no 
less touching. As an example of 
this spirit we quote the following 
passage from our author: 


“When I visited the shrine of St. Jo- 
seph of Copertino, nearly two years ago, 
I found only one lay brother in the con- 
vent opposite, doing the whole house- 
work and waiting on three priests, one 
cleric, and myself as a guest. This good 
lay brother, Fra’ Pippo, . . . though well- 
nigh threescore and ten years weigh on 
his head, is as lithe and quick about his 
work as he is ready with an answer. 
When there is bread to knead or maca- 
roni to prepare, he gets up some three 
or four hours after midnight; at other 
times he rises at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. This same Fra’ Pippo was impri- 
soned and exiled to Elba(!) on the false 
charge of persuading a young friar not 
to enlist in the model Italian army. He, 
however, drove his keepers desperate 
by his cheerful ways and ready wit, for 
he would say: ‘I have to be very thank- 
ful to this new government. Per Bacco! 
when I was a friar in the Pope's time I 
never went beyond the kitchen and the 
church, and now I am travelling about 
scot-free and seeing the big world with- 
out having any work to do.’ He was 
later on confined in Ancona, but as he 
drove the ruffians with whom he was 
pent up mad by his holy and cheerful 
resignation, he was let off cheap, and 
went back to his kitchen and church 
among his own brethren, and there I 
found him, a perfect example of the hal- 
lowing influence which true religion can 
work, even on a Neapolitan peasant.” 


We were received in the snug 
library, packed full of ponderous 
tomes bound in parchment, delight- 
ful to the eye, and from there we 
went to the studio where the fa- 
ther guardian, who is something of 
a sculptor, finds his chief recrea- 
tion in modelling. But the princi- 
pal points of interest were the tomb 
of St. Joseph of Copertino and the 
cell he occupied during the last 
years of his life. The latter is now 
an oratory, and in the adjoining 
room are a thonsand objects asso- 
ciated with his memory and care- 
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fully preserved as relics. The tomb 
is in a vast church full of gloom. 
We visited it at midday, when it is 
for an hour or two closed to the 
public. It should be seen on the 
festival of the saint, when it is hung 
with brilliant draperies and lit up 
with countless lights. Then it is 
thronged by the inhabitants, who 
at night illuminate their houses 
and have fireworks on the principal 
square. ‘They look on St. Joseph 
as their great protector. When 
Ancona was smitten with the cho- 
lera in 1865, the whole town of 
Osimo was in consternation. The 
shrine was opened and the body of 
the saint exposed. In spite of an 
attempt on the part of the civil au- 
thorities to prevent all such assem- 
blies, as tending to increase the 
panic, and thereby the danger of 
disease, the basilica was crowded 
all day long by people of every 
rank. Moans, sighs, and the sound 
of weeping rose from the throng 
gathered around the glorious shrine, 
and many were seen praying who 
at other times seldom set foot in 
God’s house. 

We had already come upon the 
traces of this great saint in the 
sagro convento at Assisi where he 
spent thirteen years. His cell 
there is still shown with honor. 
St. Joseph was born at Copertino, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in 1603, 
and, like St. Francis and several 
other saints, in a stable where his 
mother had taken refuge from her 
husband’s creditors. He entered a 
house of the Minor Conventuals at 
the age of eighteen, and from the 
first led a life which was one con- 
tinued miracle. The animal world, 
and indeed all nature, seemed sub- 
ject to him, as they were to St. 
Francis. And he was'as much en- 
amored of Poverty as that great 
patriarch, who chose her as his 
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bride. When he and his compan- 
ion entered Rome they had but 
one small piece of silver between 
them. This he left on the boundary, 
that, as he said, he might enter the 
holy city poor and humble as St. 
Francis. When he arrived at As- 
sisi, and first saw the church, glo- 
rious as Christian art could make 
it, that had been built over the 
tomb of that glorioso poverello di 
Christo, he fell prostrate before the 
altar and cried out in his astonish- 
ment: “ How is it, holy father, 
that you, who during your life so 
loved the Lady Poverty, are now 
in the midst of gold and brocade, 
and your church so sumptuously 
decorated?” But an interior voice 
at once replied that all this pomp 
was not for St. Francis, who lay be- 
neath the ground in obscurity and 
humility,* but in honor of the Di- 
vine Presence on the altar. 

Though poor by birth, and what 
might be called illiterate, so great 
was St. Joseph’s gift of wisdom 
and infused light that princes and 
dignitaries came to take counsel of 
him. That venerable servant of 
God, Mary, Infanta of Savoy, 
daughter of King Charles Ema- 
nuel, took up her residence at Pe- 
rugia for several months, that she 
might have the privilege of fre- 
quently consulting him. Prince 
Casimir of Poland, whom the pope 
had dispensed from his ecclesiasti- 
cal obligations after he had become 
a Jesuit and been made a cardinal, 
in consequence of the urgent de- 
mands of the Poles to have him 
for their king after the death of his 
brother, Ladislas 1V.—who left no 
posterity—fearing God might be 
displeased at this change of life, 
went to Assisi to obtain the opinion 
of St. Joseph. “ Isit with the car- 


* The body of St. Francis had not then been 
exhumed. 
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dinal’s hat, or the sword, I am call- 
ed to serve the Divine Majesty?” 
he asked. ‘“ With the sword,” un- 
hesitatingly replied the saint. He 
was right. Casimir strengthened 
the kingdom of Poland, and bene- 
fited all Christendom by his vic- 
tories over the Turks. But, whether 
in camp or at court, he always 
found time to keep up a corre- 
spondence with the saint. The 
Spanish ambassador went to con- 
sult St. Joseph, and was so satisfied 
with the interview that he wished 
his wife to have the same privilege ; 
but when she saw the saint borne 
across the church over her head 
on the wings of ecstasy she faint- 
ed with terror. The pope finally 


sent St. Joseph to Osimo, to with- 
draw him from the pious importu- 
nity of the world, and here he died 
in 1663. 

About the middle of September, 
1861, Prince Umberto (now king) 


and his brother Amadeo stopped at 
Osimo on their way to the battle- 
field of ‘Castelfidardo. As soon as 
the Minor Conventuals heard they 
were to show the princes over the 
basilica of St. Joseph of Copertino, 
they ventured to hope their con- 
vent would be spared, especially in 
view of the relations of Donna 
Maria of Savoy with the saint. 
But Father Bambozzi quickly sup- 
pressed their joy with the words: 
“Cursed is he who putteth his 
trust in princes!” It was after- 
wards found that the decree for the 
suppression of the convent was 
dated the very day the princes vis- 
ited Osimo. The expulsion of the 
friars took place the following De- 
cember. 

Father Benvenuto Bambozzi is 
another instance of an Italian pea- 
sant’s rising to a sublime degree of 
sanctity by the practice of the low- 
ly virtues. We first heard of him 
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at Rome, but it was at Osimo we 
conceived a genuine veneration for 
his character, which has only been 
increased by the life before us. 
We remember visiting the humble 
cell where he died, seeing his in- 
struments of penance, and praying 
at his tomb in the public cemetery, 
which, though he had not been 
dead three years, had more than 
once required important repairs, in 
consequence of the people’s carry- 
ing away portions of it as relics. 
Father Bambozzi was born on 
the 22d of March, 1809, in the ter- 
ritory of Osimo, and the following 
day received in holy baptism the 
name of Benvenuto Leopardo, in 
memory of the two first apostles of 
this region—St. Leopardo being 
the first bishop of Osimo, and St. 
Benvenuto the second. From his 
childhood heseemed predestined to 
a life of special sanctity. When his 
mother wished tosend him to school 
he begged to be let off, because, as 
he said, he “wished to keep good all 
his life.” But when he found his 
brother Giuseppe * was learning to 
read without any visible change for 
the worse, he acquiesced in his mo- 
ther’s wishes and regularly attend- 
ed school, without, however, neg- 
lecting his work at home. But it 
was not till some years later, when 
he began to feel a decided inclination 
towards the monastic life, that he 
seriously applied himself to study 
at the college of Osimo, that he 
might be fitted to enter among the 
Minor Conventual friars. A wretch- 
ed garret, poorly lighted and scan- 
tily furnished, constituted his stu- 
dent’s quarters. His meals were 
of the coarsest fare, and his dress 
that of a peasant of those days. 
One can hardly wonder that the 
town scholars, seeing this country 


* This brother afterwards became a lay brother 
among the Oratorians at Sant’ Elpidio-al-Mare. 
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lad in his short, tight breeches, an 
outgrown smock frock, and a pea- 
sant’s cap of mottled wool, from 
which hung a tassel that continual- 
ly dangled from shoulder to shoul- 
der, with his school-books under 
his arm, and one or two pieces of 
brown bread peering out of his 
pocket, should make him an object 
of raillery. And when one day he 
was introduced to the novices he 
was soon to join, in spite of their 
religious training they could 
scarcely refrain from laughing at 
his ridiculous dress and rustic 
bearing. This did not escape the 
keen eye of their master, who after- 
wards rebuked them, saying they 
little knew what a beautiful nature 
lay hidden under such a rude ex- 
terior. 

Benvenuto had a most exalted 
idea of the monastic life. In after- 
times he was often heard to say: 
“We shall never properly under- 


stand on earth how great is the gift 
of a religious calling ; we shall only 


know in Paradise.” “After the 
grace of being born in the Catholic 
Church, the most special grace of 
God is to be called to religion.” 
Accordingly, it was for him one of 
the happiest days of his life when, 
at the age of twenty-two, he passed 
his examination before Father Bar- 
tolini, of distinguished memory, 
and was received into the order of 
St. Francis. His religious clothing 
took place December 3, 1832, at 
the hands of the late Father Francis 
Ventura, after which the guardian 
of the convent handed him over to 
the master of novices for his year 
of probation. During this year no 
profane studies are allowed. The 
entire period is spent in acquiring 
a knowledge of the spirit and prac- 
tices of the order, laying the founda- 
tion of the interior life, and taking 
part in the religious exercises of 
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the community. How seriously 
this young peasant applied himself 
to acquire the spirit of his calling 
may be seen from a few extracts 
taken here and there from his note- 
book, begun shortly after his en- 
trance into, religion : 


“T will always remember that my aim 
is to become holy. I will constantly en- 
deavor to do all things with a view of 
pleasing God and not myself. I will al- 
ways live in the holy fear of God, striving 
to shun every deliberate venial sin and 
to fulfil my duties to the best of my abil- 
ity. Iwill often call to mind that, being 
a religious, I am a victim destined to be 
consumed on the altar of Jesus Christ. I 
will bear my cross, whatever it be, and 
follow in his footsteps without murmur- 
ing. knowing that whatever befalls me, 
either from the world, the flesh, or the 
devil, great as the evil may be, is still 
permitted by God for my good. There- 
fore I will endure everything in silence, 
and conform myself to the divine Will. 
I will bear in mind that I must deny my- 
self inwardly, and hence must daily re- 
joice, even to the end of my life, when 
my wishes are thwarted in any way. I 
wish to have charity for all, however 
wicked any particular individual may be, 
since it is my bounden duty to look 
upon everybody as God’s creature. 
Should the Almighty ever grant me the 
grace to preach, I will do so in a way 
that shall have for its first object the 
good of the poor and ignorant masses, 
avoiding all attempt at oratory and de- 
sire of praise. IfI am not called upon 
to preach from the pulpit, I will never- 
theless strive to preach every moment of 
my life by the force of a good example, 
by often speaking of God, the eternal 
truths, and the claims which Jesus has 
onourlove. Should I even be the means 
of converting the whole world, I will 
still look upon myself as a useless ser- 
vant. The greatest of all miseries would 
be not to be able to look upon myself as 
the chief of sinners. I will pray with 
fervor for the ministers of the church, 
that the world may be renewed through 
the holiness of their lives. I will, more- 
over, weep for their sins, which above 
all others pierce through our Redeem- 
er’s Heart. I will often renew my vows, 
bearing in mind that they are the wings 
with which I must rise to holiness. I 
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will take Obedience for my device, and 
will, whenever I can, anticipate my su- 
petior’s commands. Chastity, that mak- 
eth us like unto the angels, that raiseth 
us to the knowledge of heavenly things 
and bindeth us closely to Jesus Christ, 
the Spouse of souls, will I make my cho- 
sen virtue. I will at all times chastise 
my body and hold the strictest watch 
over my eyes, denying them even lawful 
if needless, gratification, that I may the 
more easily restrain them in clearly for- 
bidden cases. I will mortify the sense 
of smell. I will delight in putting up 
with any inconvenience in this respect, 
especially when tending the sick, the 
aged, the poor, or fulfilling any other 
distasteful duty set before me. Since 
necessity compels me to take food, I will 
direct this act to God, begging his grace, 
so that it may not lead me into sin. I 
will deny myself in some way, however 
slight, with regard to my food, at every 
meal, and be satisfied with whatever is 
set before me, refraining from choosing 
my portion in any way. In orderto keep 
the Franciscan rule of Poverty, I will 
look upon everything I use as given me 
in charity. I will gladly wear the coars- 
est clothing, using only what is abso- 
lutely needed. And as-our nature never 
says ‘enough’ with respect to money 
and commodities, I will try to forego 
even what is necessary, and frequently 
examine my conscience on this score. I 
will take pleasure in seeing the convent 
bestow alms, and to this end will gladly 
give up something that would otherwise 
have fallen to my lot. I will often medi- 
tate on the Way of the Cross, and ponder 
on the Passion of our Saviour, and gaze 
upon his wounded Heart, in which I 
would fain for ever dwell, thinking un- 
ceasingly on the price which my soul 
and the souls of those around me have 
cost. One great means to help me in 
carrying out my resolutions is prayer. 
I will therefore pray without ceasing, or 
at least beg our Lord to give me the 
spirit of prayer. With regard to vocal 
prayers, I will rather say a few well than 
many in a slovenly manner, and I will 
increase their number when I find mv- 
self less apt for mental prayer. The 
greatest need I have is to meditate on 
the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
on the sorrows of his Mother, who is 
also our mother ; and on the eternal max- 
ims. I will not fail, especially in spare 
moments, to make holy ejaculations in 
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order to ward off temptations and unite 
myself to God. As the fruit of each 
prayer, I will aim at acquiring a deeper 
and deeper knowledge of my own no- 
thingness and the most wretched way in 
which I respond to the calls of grace, 
and strive to show an unbounded love 
for God and trust in him. Knowing as 
I do how essential peace is to holiness 
of soul, I will always show myself meek 
and courteous towards all, especially 
towards religious, even should there be 
any among them bearing me a grudge. 
I will take care not to meddle in world- 
ly affairs, unless prompted by motives 
of charity, justice, obedience, or some 
other virtue proper to my state. I will 
shun melancholy as much as I can, 
knowing that true joy is found in a 
peaceful heart, in a holy life, in collect- 
ed thoughts, and a cheerful kindliness 
tempered by modest reserve.” 


These disjointed fragments are 
unsatisfactory, but they serve to 
show that the spiritual enlighten- 
ment of this young Italian peasant 
compares favorably with that of 
personsin any other nation, and how 
little need there is of foreign inter- 
vention for the moral improvement 
of Italy, unless to procure freedom 
for the clergy to exercise their min- 
istry.* 

After his profession Father Ben- 
venuto was sent to Urbino to 
study theology—not so much dog- 
matic as moral theology, his chief 
aim being to fit himself for an 
apostolic life among the poor and 
unlettered. He received Holy 
Orders in 1834, and after various 
temporary charges was sent to a 
‘convent in the small domain of 
Fratte Rosee, which stretches along 
the southern slope of a smiling, 
well-cultivated hill, about twelve 
miles from Fossombrone. East- 
ward, on an eminence, stands the 

*We remember passing through an obscure 
street in Rome, and smiling as we looked up and 
saw over the door of one of the new chapels opened 
under the present government (a Waldensian chap- 
el) the device of a candle trying to dispel the thick 


clouds around it, and the words: Lux lucet in 
tenebris—the light shineth in darkness ! 
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castle of Torre, and from the top 
of another height towers the con- 
vent of Santa Vittoria, the founda- 
tion of which is said to date from 
the middle ages. It is a beautiful 
spot, but solitary, the convent be- 
ing remote from any other dwell- 
ing. ‘There is a handsome church 
connected with it, and no place 
could be more delightful to those 
who wish to give themselves up to 
a life of devout seclusion. It was 
in this sweet solitude that Father 
Benvenuto acquired such a taste 
for the contemplative life that he 
wished he could hew out a grotto 
in the mountain side where he 
might abide solely with God. And 
yet such was his charity that he 
was always ready to exercise the 
duties of his ministry, especially to 
those who had incurred some mis- 
fortune, or had an aching heart he 
could heal or soothe. He used to 


go on foot across the hills to visit 
those who could not come to him; 


sometimes, by a sort of divine pre- 
monition, arriving just in season to 
aid some poor sinner in his dying 
moments. 

It was at Fratte Rosee that Fa- 
ther Benvenuto found leisure for 
the first time to read the great mys- 
tic authors of the church, such as 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, 
etc. These opened to him new 
heights in the spiritual world, and 
enabled him to comprehend better 
the workings of his own soul. 
now underwent a great spiritual 
transformation, passing through 
those ascending grades of prayer 
by which God purifies the soul, 
fitting it for more complete union 
with him, and giving it a special 
light to discern the faintest blemish 
that mars its purity in his all-see- 
ing eye. This clear perception of 
the guilt of our nature, and of not 
fully corresponding to divine grace, 


He, 
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produces an unutterable anguish 
in the soul, and Father Bervenuto 
was often seen to shake like a leaf 
at the thought. He was so pro- 
foundly convinced of his sinfulness 
of nature that he wondered how 
God could bear with him any long- 
er and not cast him into the depths 
of hell. But as this state of 
mind is only the effect of a sincere 
love of God, it becomes a means of 
purifying the soul, and little by 
little it rises out of this obscurity to 
a region of light and peace and 
most sweet union with God. 

It was this experience that gave 
Father Benvenuto such a know- 
ledge of divine things as to enable 
him afterwards to unfold and ex- 
plain abstruse points of mystic 
theology with so much clearness 
and precision as to astonish many 
a master in divinity. Above all, 
it fitted him for the spiritual direc- 
tion of others, enabling him to dis- 
cern the wants of different na- 
tures and guide them in the mazes 
of the religious warfare. 

One anecdote is related of Fa- 
ther Benvenuto which shows him 
not without a certain shrewdness 
in spite of his unworldly nature. 
The convent of Santa Vittoria, as 
we have said, stands in a very 
lonely spot, and previous to his 
coming here had been repeatedly 
attacked and plundered by bri- 
gands. He had not been here 
many months before he secretly 
learned that a fresh assault was in- 
tended. The brethren were nat- 
urally alarmed, expecting to be at 
the mercy of the ruffians, as on 
former occasions—no means of de- 
fence being at hand. Father Ben- 
venuto alone was undismayed. 
Gathering together all their avail- 
able lamps, he filled them with oil, 
and, when night came, lit up every 
room in the convent, and went 
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into the church, where he prayed till 
alate hour. The brigands came, as 
had been expected, but, seeing so 
many lights, thought a large force 
was on hand, and decamped with- 
out any attempt at violence. 

Father Benvenuto’s sister wish- 
ing to embrace the monastic life, 
he provided her with a teacher for 
the study of Latin, that she might 
become a choir nun, and obtained 
her admittance into a Benedictine 
monastery at Mondavio, a little 
walled town on a height between 
the valleys of the Metauro and the 
Cesano, not far from Fratte Rosee. 
It was there she made her vows in 
1844, under the name of Dame 
Scholastica, and lived twenty-one 
years. She was cheerful, open- 
hearted, and pleasant in her ways, 
but had withal a certain religious 
gravity. It is related that she was 
naturally quick-tempered, but she 
fought so resolutely against this 
defect that it seldom gave her any 
trouble at last. She ardently de- 
sired to make progress in the spir- 
itual life, and it was in reply to her 
request for advice that Father Ben- 
venuto drew up the Ladder of Per- 
fection—a kind of rule of life, 
which shows how this brother and 
sister sanctified the tie of nature. 
We will barely enumerate the de- 
grees of this holy ladder for scal- 
ing the heights of virtue, though he 
makes a practical comment on 
each one: 


I. The Destre of Perfection. Let this 


be your continual longing. 

II. Observance of the rule. 
be the road. 

III. Love of God. Let this be the 
motive. 

IV. God's glory. Let this be the end 
in view. 

V. The Will of God. Let this be its 
rule. 

VI. The Grace of God. Let this be 
its origin and source. 


Let this 


7t 


VII. Trust in-God. Let this be its 
soul. 

VIII. God’s Presence. 
the spur. 

IX. Obedience. Let this be the guide. 

X. Humility. Let this be the ground- 
work, 

XI. The unceasing practice of virtue. 
Let this be the way of raising the edifice. 

XII. Prayer. Let this be its main 
Stay. 

XIII. Mortification. 
bulwark. 

XIV. Frequenting 
Let this be the means. 
XV. Silence. Let this be its keeper. 

XVI. The love of your neighbor. Let 
this be its test. 

XVII. Detachment. 
token. 

XVIII. Remembrance of our Lord’s 
Passion. Let this be its solace. 

XIX. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
Let this be its safeguard. 

XX. Purity of intention. 
its fulfilment. 


Let this be 


Let this be its 


the Sacraments. 


Let this be its 


Let this be 


In Father Benvenuto’s last letter 
to his sister he says: “ Now is the 
time to abandon ourselves wholly 
to God, to stifle all earthly crav- 
ings and affections, to deny our- 
selves even in holy things, and 
greatly humble ourselves for our 
failings. Let us not, however, give 
ourselves too much anxiety about 
them, but live peacefully and calm- 
ly, whatever may happen, like the 
fish in an angry sea.” And he re- 
commends her to often recall the 
presence of God and think of her 
own wretchedness, but to dwell 
thereon in holy peace, to gather 
her thoughts home and speak to 
God, heart to heart. 

Dame Scholastica fell ill in Oc- 
tober, 1865. She called all the 
sisters to her bedside, begged their 
forgiveness for all her shortcom- 
ings, embraced them for the last 
time, and asked them to repeat the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, and, with 
the words of the Royal Psalmist in 
her ears, she calmly died on the 
Feast of the Presentation. Her 
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father was already dead. He 
breathed his last on Christmas eve, 
1851, with Father Benvenuto at his 
bedside praying for his departing 
soul. When all was over Father 
Benvenuto comforted his mother 
and then went back to the convent, 
where, laying aside his own private 
griefs as usual, he celebrated the 
festival of the Nativity with the 
fulness of joy breathed into him by 
faith. 

A few years after his mother lost 
her sight, and from that time Fa- 
ther Benvenuto visited her fre- 
quently, administering every com- 
fort his kind heart could suggest. 
She died about a fortnight after 
Dame Scholastica, with him to aid 
her in the great passage to Eter- 
nity. 

Meanwhile Father Benvenuto 
had been sent back to Osimo as 
master of novices—a post for which 
he was eminently fitted—and here 
he spent the remainder of his days. 
How faithfully he had put in prac- 
tice the resolutions he made when 
a mere novice in the house was 
evident from his severity to him- 
self, his indulgence to others, his 
readiness to serve his sick breth- 
ren, even in the most humiliating 
offices, his sympathy for the poor, 
his zeal for the salvation of souls, 
his cheerfulness amid fatigue and 
suffering, and his constant prayer- 
fulness and union with God amid 
his multiplied duties, He sancti- 
fied even the most material acts. 
If he walked about the convent he 
sought to give boundless praise and 
glory to God by the very act, as 
though he were touching at every 
step some musical chord in honor 
of the Divine Majesty. If he went to 
his cell it was to collect his thoughts 
more fully and to find himself at 
once in peaceful quiet with God. 
If he went to the choir it was as 
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the disciples went to the cenacle 
to await the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. While vesting in the sa- 
cristy he made acts of love to God. 
At the Holy Sacrifice he “ seemed 
to be in Paradise,” to use his own 
expression. At the Elevation 
adored our Lord with 
love—even as Mary did—guem 
genuit adoravit. When he made 
the Way of the Cross it was with 
such intense devotion and so keen 
a realization of the awful scenes of 
the Passion that any one gazing at 
his features would have thought 
the woful tragedy being wrought 
in his very presence. He was so 
studious that he was seldom seen 
without some theological work at 
hand ; for, as he said, “ though it is 
by prayer that we ourselves draw 
nearer to God, it is only by asound 
knowledge of moral theology we 
are enabled to bring our neighbor 
nearer to him.” Like many other 
holy souls, he honored some spe- 
cial Christian mystery every day of 
the week, as on Thursday the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist. “ Every 
Thursday throughout the year has 
now become a day of great remem- 
brance and fresh love for me,” he 
says. Friday he consecrates to 
the Passion, and says it is the day 
which “comforts me most in this 
vale of tears, and makes me hope 
great things for the church.” Sa- 
turdayto Our Lady. “On this day 
I also call to mind the great work 
of Creation, which seems ever new 
to me, and I keep tif day as a 
preparation for Sunday.” Sunday, 
he says, “is to me the day of all 
days; only in heaven shall we 
realize something of its greatness.”’ 

In an account of his interior life, 
drawn up for his spiritual director, 
he says: 


he 
profound 


“ During certain days, and even weeks, 
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in which I am overflowing with joy and 
filled with spiritual consolation, I seem 
to lose sight of my wretchedness ; and 
yet even at these times, when perhaps 
thinking least of my worthlessness, I de- 
tect some fault in myself, and in fact 
discover flaws in every one of my ac- 
tions. At other times, when looking 
over my life in general, but more parti- 
cularly when searching into my acts one 
by one, I see these faults of mine pour- 
ing down like drops of rain and bound- 
less as the ocean. I see these things 
most clearly by the light of grace, which 
teaches me to live ever united with God, 
to direct all the affections of my heart to 
him, and to do all—even the smallest of 
my daily actions—thoroughly and with 
the one object of pleasing him. I hold 
it enough if, at the sight of this great sea 
of imperfections, I can bow down and 
humble myself a thousand times a day 
and offer continued acts to God, my Sa- 
viour, in order to prove my exceeding 
sorrow for my sins and my earnest wish 
to begin a new life.” 


When the Marches were overrun 
by the Piedmont troops in 1860, 
Father Benvenuto offered himself 
to God as a voluntary victim to 
stay the divine wrath; but, though 
bowed down by affliction at the 
evils he foresaw, he never lost his 
peace of mind and quietude of soul. 
And when the decree for the sup- 
pression of the religious orders was 
issued, and the plundering of their 
goods followed, he never uttered a 
word of complaint. “They may 
hunt us out,” he said, “but they 
can never tear us from the Heart 
of Jesus or from his love. The 
love of God is not confined to 
cloistered walls.” When some one 
thought to please him by speaking 
of the harsh treatment he had re- 
ceived from the municipality, not- 
withstanding his services during 
the cholera, he replied: “If you 
but knew how many sins I have to 
account for, you would not com- 
passionate me in this way. Let 
the Almighty smite this wretched 
creature as he deserves.” And he 
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often said: “I am content to be 
humbled and despised, so that the 
power of Jesus Christ dwell within 
me.” : 

When the expulsion of the friars 
of Osimo took place, Father Benve- 
nuto and an old religious of four- 
score were left as custodians of the 
church of St. Joseph of Copertino ; 
but when Osimo became a recruit- 
ing centre, and Father Benvenuto, 
by direction of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, declined administering 
the oath of fealty to the soldiers, 
he and his companion had three 
hours’ notice to leave the convent. 
The whole town was dismayed, and 
the better part indignant, but no 
one dared open his door to the 
houseless father except a priest at- 
tached to the little church of St. 
Bartholomew. Father Benvenuto 
applied to the civil authorities for 
permission to say Mass and hear 
confessions in the basilica of St. 
Joseph, but he and his brethren 
were formally prohibited from set- 
ting foot in it. “Viva Maria!’’ he 
exclaimed. “God be blessed! Now 
I am happy, for I have done what 
I could, and feel no remorse.” And 
the next morning, long before day- 
break, he was found in his usual 
attitude of profound contemplation 
before the altar of St. Bartholomew. 
His confessional was crowded, ard 
he often rose an hour and a half 
after midnight to be ready for those 
who wished to consult him. Noth- 
ing could prevent him from the dis- 
charge of his priestly offices; neith- 
er the wrath and threats of the 
wicked, nor distance, nor his own 
bodily infirmities, nor the ill-fame 
or poverty of those who had need 
of his services. 


“ How often,” says the author of his 
life, “have we not seen him returning 
from some filthy hovel, his clothes swarm- 
ing with loathsome vermin, which he 
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had no sooner shaken off than he went 
to work again among his beloved poor! 
The hope of increasing God’s glory by 
leading souls away from the paths of sin 
has been known to make him face dan- 
gers of no small magnitude, and many a 
time to climb over rude cliffs that might 
have daunted a nimble youth. Times 
without number have we known him, 
when haggard and weary, to exclaim: 
‘Now I am happy. Viva Maria! and 
set to work again as if he were only be- 
ginning the labors of the day.” 





During the last months of Father 
Benvenuto’s life he gave himself up 
more and more to deep, earnest 
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prayer. He had, in fact, the habit 
of constant prayer, as he had an 
abiding sense of God’s presence. 
Every instant was turned to ac- 
count, and his energy and self-for- 
getfulness, and his absorption in di- 
vine things, made him overlook his 
own bodily infirmities. In the 
midst of his duties he was, in 
March, 1874, stricken down by 
pneumonia, and died with the cru- 
cifix clasped to his breast on Wed- 
nesday of Holy Week, March 24, 
at the age of sixty-six. 
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“FOREIGN intercourse” costs 
the people of the United States 
about $1,230,000 per annum. As- 
suming the population of this na- 
tion to be 45,000,000 of persons, 
each poll is taxed about two cents 
and seventy-three mills to sustain 
our consular and diplomatic ser- 
vice. Again, assuming that 12,- 
000,000 persons actually pay the 
taxes, each taxpayer pays ten and 
one-quarter cents per annum for 
the privilege of being represented 
abroad by a number of American 
politicians. The total expenditure 
of the government of the United 
States last year was a trifle under 
$237,000,000. Fully one-half of 
this amount is paid for interest on 
the public debt, so that about the 
one hundred and twentieth part of 
the expenditure of the United 
States government goes to sustain 
the diplomatic service. 

Two and three-quarter cents fer 
capifa as an annual tax, or an 
average annual payment by each 
taxpayer of ten and one-quarter 
cents, does notat first sight seem to 
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be a very onerous burden. Com- 
pared with the annual outlay of 
England, France, and Germany to 
sustain their respective diplomatic 
services, our expenditure under the 
same head appears moderate in- 
deed. The United States govern- 
ment does notexpend on its foreign 
service all told twenty-five percent. 
of the sum spent by any first-class 
European power for a similar pur- 
pose. To many persons $102,500 
per month will seem a very small 
sum for sustaining our agents 
abroad. 

In one sense the sum is small 
and the burden is far from heavy. 
But a low-priced thing may be very 
dear. It is always in order to in- 
quire of a purchaser who is boast- 
ing of his bargain, What did you 
get for yourmoney? A tin whistle 
might be dear at five cents, while 
an organ might be very cheap at ten 
thousand dollars. A “chromo” 
might be dear at any price—most 
of them are—while a painting of 
Raphael or Murillo would not be 
dear at any figure. What one pays 
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for a commodity or a service by no 
means decides the question whether 
or not he has made a good bar- 
gain. The complete decision de- 
pends upon what he has received 
for his money. 

What, then, have the people of 
the United States received for the 
expenditure of $1,230,000 which 
was last year appropriated for 
“foreign intercourse” ? The aver- 
age man who reads his newspapers 
and who follows the debates in 
Congress will have some difficulty 
in answering this question satisfac- 
torily even to himself. It might 
probably prove a hard problem 
even for the acute lawyer who is 
now Secretary of State. We have 
not drifted into a foreign war, 
true enough; but is any one pre- 
pared to say that, if Mr. Noyes, 
and Mr. Welsh, and Mr. Kasson, 
and Mr. Stoughton, and Mr. May- 
nard, and Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Fos- 
ter had been during the past year 
quietly attending to whatever pri- 
vate business they may happen to 
have at their respective homes, the 
people of the United States would 
be at this moment engaged in a 
conflict with France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, Turkey, Italy, and 
Mexico, the countries to which 
those gentlemen are respectively 
accredited? The mere suggestion 
is absurd. That we are at peace 
with all the world is not primarily 
due to the fact that certain repre- 
sentatives of American political life 
continue, for a longer or shorter 
period, to reside at the capitals 
of the principal nations of the 
world. Wars arise between nations 
much more ably represented abroad 
than we now are, and between na- 
tions who pay much more money 
for their diplomatic service than 
we are likely to spend, and between 
nations who deal with their foreign 
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intercourse much more intelligent- 
ly than we, The fact is, our immu- 
nity from foreign wars is not due 
to the exertions of our diplomatists 
nor to the excellence of our diplo- 
matic service. Our fortunate situ- 
ation, far removed from ambitious 
neighbors, is the main cause of 
our exemption from this dreaded 
curse. Indeed, one would not be 
far out of the way in asserting that 
the indiscretions and bigotry of 
some of our foreign ministers— 
misrepresentatives, and not repre- 
sentatives, of the American peo- 
ple—would long since have driven 
us into war, had it been pos- 
sible for any action of theirs to 
have brought about such acalamity. 

But what return have we receiv- 
ed for our money from our foreign 
ministers? At the opening of the 
second annual session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress, in December last, the 
President sent with his message to 
the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States. These papers have been 
printed at the Government Print- 
ing-Office in Washington. Exclu- 
sive of the President’s message, 
the analytical table of subjects, and 
the index, the papers relating to 
our foreign relations cover nine 
hundred and forty-eight pages, 
most of them in large type. This 
is the ostensible return for an ex- 
penditure of $1,230,000. This book, 
then, cost the government about 
$1,295 per page. <A very fair 
volume ought to be obtained at 
that figure, which does not include 
the cost of printing, paper, and 
binding. 

And what does this costly vol- 
ume record? Are there any diplo- 
matic exploits narrated on any one 
of its thousand pages? After a 
careful examination we have been 
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unable to find one. During the 
year covered by this gorrespond- 
ence no treaty has been concluded 
between the United States and 
any foreign power; or, to be more 
exact, if any such treaty has been 
concluded no record of it appears 
among these papers. With two or 
three exceptions, to which reference 
will presently be made, there is not 
a striking letter in the whole col- 
‘lection, not one letter on purely 
diplomatic business, which any man 
—or, to restrict it a little, any re- 
porter—could not have written with- 
out having either his salary or his 
expectations increased. The read- 
er will search the volume in vain 
for a paper that will give him any 
information of what is going on in 
the country to which the writer is 
accredited. When our ministers 
do write in regard to current af- 
fairs they write in a perfunctory 
and half-hearted way that shows 
that they are too indolent to make 
themselves masters of their sub- 
jects, and perhaps, also, with the 
well-grounded suspicion that what- 
ever they may say will be but a 
faint echo of what the newspaper 
correspondents had said long be- 
fore them. The impression one 
receives after turning over half a 
dozen pages of this volume—the 
Black-book one should call it—is 
the impression that clings to him 
after he has perused it to the end, 
and that is that the book is the 
veriest commonplace; that it had 
and has no reason for existing; 
that it is a waste of money to print 
and bind it; and that if the State 
Department is desirous of sustain- 
ing whatever reputation some of our 
abler foreign representatives have 
in time past conferred upon our 
diplomatic service, it must sup- 
press the greater number of their 
present successors, or at least sup- 
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press the rubbish which they write. 
If it is beyond the power of the 
President and Secretary of State 
to choose persons to represent us 
abroad who will confer lustre on 
the office and the nation, it cer- 
tainly should not be out of their 
power to file away in a dark closet, 
where only the eye of the antiqua- 
ry of the twenty-fifth century would 
meet them, the dull and purpose- 
less letters which are now printed 
by Congress as Papers relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United 
States. 

To descend to particulars, let us 
begin with what may appear to 
many as a small point. A number 
of papers relating to the foreign re- 
lations of other countries infer se, 
and not with this country, are in- 
troduced as enclosures in the let- 
ters of some of our foreign minis- 
ters. Mr. Horace Maynard, our 
representative in Turkey, for in- 
stance, introduces in his letter No. 
241, of April 3, 1878, a copy of the 
treaty of San Stefano. He relates 
in his letter that he endeavored to 
obtain an authentic copy of the 
treaty for transmission to the Sec- 
retary of State, but that “ applica- 
tions at the Porte disclosed the fact 
that the government has printed 
no copies even for office use, his 
Excellency Safvet Pasha himself, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
one of the plenipotentiaries who 
negotiated the treaty, using for re- 
ference a copy of a newspaper 
which had published it as current 
news.” The Secretary of State is 
apparently so enamored with his 
excellency’s mode of doing busi- 
ness that he will have us all follow 
hisexample. Because Safvet Pasha 
uses a newspaper copy of the treaty 
of San Stefano, every person who 
is so fortunate or unfortunate as to 
possess a copy of the Papers re- 
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lating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, transmitted to 
Congress December 2, 1878, must 
until the end of time read that 
treaty as given in the said newspa- 
per. As printed in this volume the 
preliminaries of San Stefano are 
thus headed: “ The Treaty of Peace 
—Official Text’’; and immediately 
after the document is properly 
credited to “the Levant Dazly 
Herald of March 30, 1879.” And 
the Levant Herald itself, in introduc- 
ing the treaty to its readers, gives 
the following account of the origin 
of this “ official text”: “The offi- 
cial text of the treaty of San Ste- 
fano was published at St. Peters- 
burg on March 21, under the head- 
ing of ‘Preliminaries of Peace,’ 
and was telegraphed in full by the 
correspondent of the Zimes to that 
paper of the 22d of March.” The 
text that Mr. Secretary Evarts la- 
bels “ official” is simply a reprint 
in a Levant newspaper of a tele- 
graphic despatch in the London 
Times embodying the translation 
into English of a treaty drawn up 
in the French language, and in that 
language signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the high contracting par- 
ties. 

Now, it may be consonant with 
Mr. Evarts’ peculiar notions of no- 
menclature to call a document with 
this history “ official,” but persons 
less liberal will hardly agree with 
him. In the despatch from which 
a few words have been quoted 
above Mr. Maynard continues his 
narrative: 


“He [Safvet Pasha], however, kindly 
placed at my service the original in- 
strument, either to have it copied or 
collated with the newspaper impression. 
This has been done, and in this form a 
copy of the original French text is en- 
closed, which I believe to be accurate. 
As neither of the two contracting na- 
tions uses the English language, there 
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is, of course, no authorized translation 
in that language. I enclose a copy of 
one made for her Britannic Majesty’s 
government, and undoubtedly correct.” 


Mr. Maynard’s use of the Eng- 
lish language leaves much to be 
desired, but he makes it sufficiently 
clear that he sent the Secretary of 
State a copy of the original French 
text, and also the Zimes’ corre- 
spondent’s translation of the docu- 
ment as reprinted in the Levanf 
Herald. Why it was necessary to 
print this treaty among Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States is not clear. 
But if it were to be printed it 
should have been printed in the 
official text with a careful English 
translation. 

Mr. Maynard is apparently a’ 
studious reader of the newspapers. 
He uses his shears to some pur- 
pose, as hardly a despatch leaves 
his hands without containing one or 
more clippings from his “ exchan- 
ges.”” Mr. Secretary Evarts appears 
to regard it as a duty to reprint 
them all. Mr. Maynard sends “The 
Marquis of Salisbury’s Circular,” 
“The Russian Reply to England,” 
newspaper account of the recent 
attempt at revolution, a series of 
despatches from the Marquis-of Sa- 
lisbury to Sir A. H. Layard, and 
from the latter to the former, a 
memorandum of the Turkish gov- 
ernment in reply to the complaints 
of Greece, the treaty of Berlin, and 
numerous other extracts, most of 
them from the Levant Hera/d. In 
one sense the Secretary of State 
has turned his space to good ac- 
count. The enciosures are much 
better reading than the letters, even 
if no care has been taken to print 
the enclosures accurately. But one 
should draw the line somewhere. 
It may be pardonable to print pub- 
lic treaties, but to print mere news- 
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paper gossip about the movements of 
generals, the exile of Pasha this and 
the promotion of Pasha that, is un- 
pardonable. And yet page after page 
of this twelve-hundred-thousand- 
dollar volume is devoted to this use. 
But Mr. Maynard has achieved a 
greater success than the mere print- 
ing of newspaper copies of treaties, 
or of the circulars of foreign minis- 
ters, or even of court intrigues or 
newspaper personals. He has giv- 
en as enclosures in his letter 230, 
of March 7, 1878, a number of ex- 
tracts from newspapers detailing 
Gen. Grant’s movements while at 
Constantinople. These clippings, 
as printed, fill nearly three pages 
of this volume. It was a piece of 
_ enterprise in the Levant Daily He- 
rald of March 4, 1878, to reprint 
verbatim the article on “ General 
Grant” from the “Men of the 
Time”; but this newspaper enter- 
prise is quite thrown in the shade by 
Mr. Maynard and Mr. Evarts, who 
insist on reprinting the same article 
from the Levant Herald among the 
Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States. 
Sources of information in regard to 
Gen. Grant’s career are not want- 
ing to his countrymen. They need 
neither go to the “Men of the 
Time” nor to the Levant Herald 
to learn the main outlines of his 
career. Both his military achieve- 
ments and his civil administration 
are still fresh in our recollections. 
In fact, all the extracts that are 
here printed in regard to Gen. 
Grant’s movements might have been, 
and ought to have been, left out of 
this volume. They have no place 
in it. A few lines in the minister's 
despatch would cover all that was 
needful to say about Gen. Grant. 
But then Mr. Maynard’s de- 
spatches would make a beggarly 
showing were it not for the col- 
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umns of the Levant Daily Herald. 
He keeps his shears and paste-pot 
handy, doubtless, and whenever 
news at the legation runs low he 
repairs to his newspaper and helps 
himself to some tid-bit, which he 
sends, with an appropriate intro- 
duction, to Mr. Evarts. 

And this is American diplomacy 
according to Mr. Maynard, whose 
ideal of what his office demands 
seems to have received at least the 
tacit endorsement of Messrs. Fish 
and Evarts, both cultivated gentle- 
men, who certainly, if they were out 
of politics, would not tolerate such 
discharge of duty in a subordinate. 

The readers of THe CATHOLIC 
Wor tp will remember that the sec- 
tarianism of the American diplo- 
matic service has frequently been 
exposed in its pages. In our num- 
ber for May, 1878, it was said, in 
an article especially devoted to the 
sectarianism of the American di- 
plomatic service, that 





“The State Department has been for 
years, and is now, conducted as if it were 
an agency for a religious sectarian pro- 
paganda. The gentlemen whom it has 
sent to represent us at foreign courts 
have acted, in numberless instances and 
with few exceptions, as if they were the 
emissaries of Protestant or infidel mis- 
sionary societies rather than as the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d’af- 
faires of a government which professes 
no religion, but which nevertheless has 
among its citizens eight millions of Ro- 
man Catholics, whose rights and opin- 
ions it is bound at least to respect.” 


The indictment then found 
against our diplomatic service was 
sustained by the amplest proofs. 
The names of offending ministers 
were given, and their very lan- 
guage was cited to show that they 
had not been unjustly dealt with. 
Whether or not the exposure then 
made of this disgraceful wrong 
called the attention of the authori- 
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ties to its correction and suppres- 
sion we do not know. But we 
must in fairness say that, on the 
ground of sectarianism, the present 
volume contrasts very favorably 
with its predecessors for some 
years past. A careful perusal of 
it has only brought to light three 
or four instances of statements 
which the most sensitive Catholic 
could resent. Two of these in- 
stances are mere intimations, and 
were probably not intended by the 
writers to be more than a state- 
ment of what they conceived to be 
facts. But the American minister 
to the kingdom of Italy is a per- 
sistent sinner. He always means 
to be offensive to Catholics, and he 
never fails to offend when the slight- 
est opportunity is afforded him. If 
G. Perkins Marsh has ever written 
a despatch in which Catholics, the 
pope, or the relations of the church 
to the state were mentioned with- 
out at the same time the aforesaid 
G. Perkins Marsh filling his letter 
full of sneers against, and positive 
misstatements of, the position of the 
church and its spiritual leaders, 
and even of their lay followers, then 
that letter has not fallen in the 
writer’s way. Such a letter may 
exist, but the fact of its existence 
is at least highly improbable. Last 
year it became a painful duty to 
comment upon the slanders against 
the Pope and the Catholics of 
Italy contained in the letters to the 
Department of State written and 
sent by G. P. Marsh. The tone 
of his letters in the present volume 
shows no improvement ; their num- 
ber is less—that is all. In his No. 
679, dated “ Rome, June 2, 1877” 
(Papers, p. 457), in referring to 
the fact that “the influx of pil- 
grims to attend the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Pope Pius IX.’s election 
to the episcopate has ceased,” this 
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model representative of a sectarian 
diplomatic service comments as fol- 
lows: “ The pilgrims have not form- 
ed a body sufficiently strong in 
numbers to venture upon organized 
violence in the face of the forces 
of the government and the muni- 
cipality.” As if the pilgrims who 
went to Rome in the summer of 
1877 contemplated violence either 
organized or unorganized! Many 
of Mr. Marsh’s fellow-citizens were 
among those pilgrims—a numerous 
body leaving our great metropolis— 
and if no other consideration had 
any weight with a politician, at 
least the reflection that some of 
these persons, so foully stigmatized 
as brigands coming to attack the 
civil government, were citizens of 
the United States ought to have 
caused even Mr. Marsh to think 
twice before publishing this libel 
to the world. “Still,” he writes 
in continuation, “ there have been 
not a few instances of provocative 
words and acts on the part of the 
pilgrims, and the zealots of both 
parties are greatly excited.” It is 
the pilgrims who are guilty of these 
provocative words and actions. It 
never occurred to Mr. G. Perkins 
Marsh that the infidel and anti- 
Catholic mob in Rome could do or 
say anything that would provoke a 
Catholic. Itis even doubtful wheth- 
er Mr. Marsh has the power to put 
himself so far in another’s place as 
to be able to appreciate how offen- 
sive his insinuations against Catho- 
lics may be and are to every right- 
minded person into whose hands 
they fall. And now for the in- 
stance he gives of the fell designs of 
these blood-thirsty pilgrims: “ Not- 
withstanding this, a numerously-at- 
tended public meeting, held in this 
city on Thursday, the 31st of May, 
to protest against the excesses and 
usurpations of the clericals, and at 
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which strongly denunciatory lan- 
guage ‘was used by the speakers, 
was conducted with perfect tran- 
quillity.” The Catholics are so dis- 
orderly and intent on violence that 
they actually permit a meeting of 
their opponents, at which they were 
denounced in the bitterest terms, to 
be held in “perfect tranquillity.” 
In Mr. Marsh’s opinion it is the 
lamb that is always the aggressor, 
and the wolf is the meek saint, 
who only devours the lamb because 
of his excesses and usurpations. 
Our minister then proceeds to give 
Mr. Evarts a piece of real news. 


‘*The pilgrims,” he writes, ‘‘are in 
very large proportion ecclesiastics, com- 
prising a large number of cardinals and 
other dignitaries of the church, who 
visit Rome not as pilgrims simply, but 
for purposes of mutual consultation, and 
as members of the probably approaching 
conclave for the election of a successor 
to the present Pope. Of course the 
consultations of these personages are 
not public, but it is ascertained that, at 
a recent meeting of the most conspicu- 
ous amongst them, it was decided by a 
nearly unanimous vote to advise Pius 
IX. to abandon his profaned and dese- 
crated capital, and to retire, with his 
whole curia, to the purer soil of Lyons 
in France. It is vehemently suspected 
that the coincidence of this resolution 
with the recent political movement of 
the chief of the French state was not ac- 
cidental, and at Rome, where all things 
are contemplated through a clerical 
mist, this belief is very general. It is 
believed that the Pope would have yield- 
ed to this advice but for the strenuous op- 
position of his physicians, who were of 
opinion that to attempt such a journey 
would involve his certain and speedy 
death.” 


If all things at Rome are con- 
templated through a clerical mist, 
all things at the American Legation 
presided over by Minister Marsh 
are regarded through a “ no-popery 
mist.” Catholic pilgrims cannot 
enter Rome to rejoice with the 
late Holy Father on the fiftieth 
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anniversary of his elevation to the 
episcopate but Mr. Marsh must 
suspect them of coming on vio- 
lence bent. The shepherds of the 
Catholic flock cannot meet in con- 
sultation without its being “ vehe- 
mently suspected” that they are 
plotting for the exodus of the 
Holy Father and his whole curia 
from Rome. Why did not Mr. 
Marsh say they were going to take 
the Vatican and at least one of the 
seven hills away in their train ? 
They are not only to be held ac- 
countable for their own sins but 
for those of the civil power in 
France, The cardinals and bishops 
are not only plotting against the 
Italian government but are plotting 
against French liberty. Is it not 
quite time that Mr. Evarts intimat- 
ed to Minister Marsh that he had 
quite enough of such “ diplomacy ”’? 
And if Mr. Marsh will write, why 
cannot Mr. Evarts suppress his 
malicious nonsense ? 

Mr. Marsh’s No. 291, dated Rome, 
February 8, 1878, is devoted to re- 
flections on the death of Pope 
Pius 1X., which occurred the even- 
ing before. He is good enough to 
declare that though the Papacy, as 
an institution, has “lost its regal 
position,” and though “the Roman 
See and the life or death of its in- 
cumbent have, strictly speaking, no 
longer any direct political signifi- 
cance,” yet “the moral influence 
of the Papacy is as formidable as 
ever, and it can and does thus pow- 
erfully affect political action; but 
its power is exerted not by the 
chair of St. Peter, but by organiza- 
tions which surround and control 
it to such an extent as to render 
the personal will or character of 
the pope a matter of little impor- 
tance.” The first half of this sen- 


tence may be taken for what it is 
It is useless to discuss it 


worth. 
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at this time. But the latter half 
challenges discussion. Will Mr. 
Marsh be good enough to inform 
us through the Secretary of State 
what authority he has for asserting 
that not the pope, but organizations 
which surround him, wield the real 
power of the Catholic Church? 
As well say that, because the hands 
and feet are thoroughly organized 
for the work of the body, it 
makes né difference what kind of 
mind directs their actions, as tosay 
that because in its eighteen cen- 
turies of triumphal progress the 
church has been enabled through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
surround the Supreme Pontiff with 
councillors and congregations and 
organizations fitted to execute his 
wishes and the Master’s plans, 
“the personal will or chiaracter of 
the pope is a matter of little impor- 
tance.” These things were never 
a matter of little importance. And 
they were never more supremely 
important than they are to-day in 
the face of the trials and perils 
that beset the church at its very 
seat. We can all rejoice that when 
the princes of the church were call- 
ed upon to select a successor to Pius 
IX. they did not take Mr. Marsh 
as their guide, but, appreciating the 
supreme importance of the per- 
sonal will and character of Peter’s 
successor, chose as Supreme Pon- 
tiffa man of the highest character 
for integrity, learning, and piety, 
and a ruler whom Mr. Marsh him- 
self in a subsequent letter declares 
to be firm and energetic. Our 
minister evidently regards the pope 
and his curia, and the heads of 
orders in connection therewith, 
through the mist of the American 
caucus system. He cannot think 
of a ruler who is not like a mayor, 
a governor, or a president—that is, 
a creature of caucus and party, 
VOL, XXIX.—6 
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who must obey the commands and 
meet the demands of party leaders. 
The pope is not such aruler. He 
acts on his own responsibility, un- 
der God. He is-mo man’s man. 
To him the keys are committed, 
and he it is who must keep the 
treasure secure. His responsibili- 
ty is higher than to caucus, Con- 
gress, parliament, or king. Men 
may say “ Do this or do that; com- 
promise here or trifle there”; but 
the pope is called upon to resist 
all the seductions of the enemy, 
and he must say, even if it provoke 
a jibe, “In the face of God I can- 
not.” What have outside associa- 
tions or organizations to do with 
this? It is a personal matter—a 
supremely personal matter. Leo 
is now the shepherd, as Peter was. 
He has all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the whole church cast 
upon him. He must decide. 
Others may wait; he must act. 
He makes use of the organizations. 
Why should he not? But they 
neither use him nor control him. 
In his No. 741, dated “ Rome, 
February 20, 1878,” Minister 
Marsh announces to the Secretary 
of State the election of a successor 
to Pope Pius IX. The letter is 
characterized by the small and bit- 
ter intolerance which marks all the 
correspondence of this misrepre- 
sentative of America when Catho- 
lics or the Catholic cause is in 
question. He takes a _ perverse 
pleasure in misinterpreting the acts 
and misconstruing the motives of 
Catholics. For instance, he de- 
clares that “the reputation of Car- 
dinal Pecci for moderation was 
thought to form a still stronger 
objection to his choice by the [Sa- 
cred] College ” than the fact of his 
being chamberlain of the curia—an 
officer who “has been generally 
understood not to be in the line 
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of preferment.” “ But”—and now 
hold your breath, gentle reader, 
while G. P. Marsh proclaims to the 
world a great state secret—“ but 
great efforts had been made by the 
Catholic governments of Europe, 
strengthened by a powerful public 
opinion among political men, to 
induce the cardinalsto agree in the 
selection of a man of the temper 
which is ascribed to Cardinal Pec- 
ci,” and—tell it not in Gath—Car- 
dinal Pecci was accordingly chosen 
Supreme Pontiff. These “ political 
men” to whom Mr. Marsh attri- 
butes the choice of Leo XIII. were 
so successful in that undertaking 
that one wonders why their names 
were not mentioned, and why they 
do not turn their massive intellects 
to the many and intricate political 
problems that are pressing for so- 
lution in Germany and Italy, with- 
out mentioning any other states of 
the great European family which 
are to-day face to face with the 
most momentous questions. Will 
Mr. Marsh and those of his in- 
tolerant ilk never learn that the 
church is equal to the discharge of 
her own duties; that the only fa- 
vor she asks is to be permitted to 
deal freely with her own interests; 
and that if “ political men” would 
only deal with questions of purely 
temporal concern they would find 
ample scope for the use of all the 
talents which have been given to 
them? Leo XIII., as every one 
knows, was the free choice of the 
Sacred College. 

“Strong passions,” said Edmund 
Burke, “awake the faculties.” 
And intolerance is a strong pas- 
sion. It blinds the eyes or it opens 
them. In most cases it certainly 
blinds Mr. Marsh’s eyes, but in 
one it has certainly opened them. 
He scouts as absurd the intima- 
tions in certain European journals, 
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which were copied from them into 
American newspapers, that Leo 
XIII. was going to reverse the poli- 
cy of his predecessor—going to 
make, in the slang of the day, “a 
new departure.” 


“Certain minor arrangements of Car- 
dinal Pecci during his regency as cham- 
berlain after the death of the late Pope,” 
writes Mr. Marsh, ‘‘are construed by 
many as indicative of comparatively lib- 
eral intentions, and particularly of the 
purpose of abandoning the farce of a 
pretended restriction of the liberty of 
the Pope by the Italian government, 
which was kept up by Pius IX. from the 
entry of the royal troops into Rome on 
the 20th of September, 1870, to the day 
of his death.. I do not attach much con- 
sequence to any of these demonstrations, 
nor shall I to any initial professions of 
liberalism which may be made on behalf 
of the new pontiff, who will feel as little 
bound by such professions as did Pius 
IX. by those which accompanied the 
commencement of his reign, and who 
in the long run must shape the policy of 
the Papacy by the rule, ‘ Sit ut est aut 
non sit,” 


Nothing could well be worse 
than the form into which Mr. 
Marsh puts a perfectly true obser- 
vation—that the church will not 
and cannot follow a course mapped 
out for her by her enemies. She 
has a path of her own, and that 
she must follow. Mr. Marsh and 
his kind make it a reproach to her 
that she is not turned aside by 
every wind that blows, but he sees, 
what very few of his colleagues see, 
that whatever may be his and their 
wishes, the church stands squarely 
on the rock and will not be moved 
by rain or storm. Every compli- 
ment paid to our minister’s intelli- 
gence but adds to the severity of 
the condemnation to be meted out 
to him for the course which he 
actually follows. He does not sin 
through ignorance but through 
malevolence. Had he the desire 
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to treat the church fairly, he has 
the necessary means of knowledge 
at his hand. But he chooses to 
insult and revile the church and 
the faith of unnumbered millions 
of Christians for eighteen centuries 
past, and of eight millions of his 
own fellow-citizens now living, who 
are taxed to support him in writing 
these abominable diatribes against 
what they hold not only dear but 
sacred. 

One more extract, and we shall 
drop Mr. Marsh, from whose com- 
pany our readers will doubtless be 
glad to escape. In his “ No. 736,” 
from which we have previously 
quoted, appears the following clos- 
ing passage: 


‘Attempts will be made ‘to bring 
about a reconciliation between the tiara 
and the crown of Italy ; but King Hum- 
bert will, I trust, be found as firm in 
his adhesion to the principle of the su- 
premacy of the civil government as his 
father showed himself, and there is 
nothing to encourage the expectation 
that the successor of Pius IX. will be 
permitted to propose or accept any mo- 
dus vivendi incompatible with ‘the civil 
liberties of the Italian people, or with 
the rights of private conscience and 
opinion.” 


One would infer from this that 
Mr. Marsh had the Italian gov- 
ernment and people in his keep- 
ing. What is it to him, as the re- 
presentative of the American peo- 
ple, what contracts or engagements 
areentered into between King Hum- 
bert and the Pope? He does his 
whole duty when he sees that, what- 
ever these engagements may be, 
the rights of the government of 
the United States and of its citi- 
zens are not invaded. Further 
than this it is an impertinence for 
him to interfere in any way. One 
would think he was a demon of 
discord and hate to hear his vehe- 
ment protests against anything like 
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accord between church and state. 
He is up in arms in favor of “the 
rights of private conscience and 
opinion,” for his friends, no doubt ; 
but he applauds the violation of 
the rights of private conscience 
and opinion when the consciences 
and opinions belong to Catholics. 
Mr. Marsh always asserts, what- 
ever he may think, that the church 
is ever in the wrong. She has no 
rights that Mr. Marsh is bound to 
respect. He applauds all the as- 
saults against her integrity and 
freedom, and he himself never fails 
to scoff and revile her. It is per- 
haps too much to ask the Secretary 
of State to tame his fiery minister. 
But is there no member of Con- 
gress—no senator or representa- 
tive—who will rise in his place 
and rebuke this abuse of our dip- 
lomatic service? It is not neces- 
sary that a Catholic should perform 
this duty. Any person who can 
read the Constitution of the United 
States knows that turning any por- 
tion of the public service into a 
sectarian engine is a perversion of 
the whole letter and spiyit of our 
organic law. Every fair-minded 
man, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, must resent the intrusion of 
Mr. Marsh’s bigotry into our. dip- 
lomatic correspondence. If this 
matter is once ventilated on the 
floor of either House, Mr. Marsh will 
cease to be minister or his bigotry 
will cease to appear in the diplo- 
matic correspondence. Until such 
intolerance is denounced in Con- 
gress there is no hope of suppress- 
ing our diplomatic Whalley. 

From Italy let us turn to Spain, 
and from G. P. Marsh to James 
Russell Lowell. Mr. Lowell strug- 
gles manfully to work up an in- 
terest in the Spanish differential 
duties in favor of national vessels 
and against foreign bottoms—a sub- 
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ject on which Mr. Evarts writes 
with evident zest. Probably Minis- 
ter Lowell’s representations on this 
knotty point were as effective as 
they could have been had the most 
acute admiralty lawyer presented 
them. And yet one feels that Mr. 
Lowell is not quite at home in 
dealing with the topic, and in all 
probability the Spanish Govern- 
ment felt so too, for it is notice- 
able that Mr. Mantilla, the Spanish 
minister in Washington, deals with 
the subject at large in communica- 
tions addressed to the Department 
of State, though it is but justice to 
add that Mr. Mantilla is endeavor- 
ing to make out a case against the 
United States, while Mr. Lowell 
was endeavoring to bring to the at- 
tention of the Spanish government 
alleged discriminations against 
American shipping. But be this 
as it may, Mr. Lowell, unlike Mr. 
Maynard, can write the English 
language, and he can intimate his 
want of sympathy with the man- 
ners and customs of the people and 
the court to which he is accredited 
without descending with Mr. Marsh 
into denunciation and misrepre- 
sentation. In his “ No. 65,” dated 
“ Madrid, February 6, 1878,’’ Minis- 
ter Lowell writes of the marriage 
of King Alfonso and the unfortu- 
nate Mercedes. It isa letter worth 
reading. This is no newspaper 
clipping, but a genuine piece of de- 
scription by a master-hand. One 
could wish that some expressions 
in it were toned down, but as a 
whole it is a piece of writing that 
is not met with every day. It is 
one of the three or four letters that 
at the beginning of this article 
were excluded from the general 
condemnation passed upon the 
rest of the “papers” contained in 
this volume. Foronly one paragraph 
can we find room. After declar- 
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ing that “nowhere in the world 
could a spectacle have been pre- 
sented which recalled so various, 
so far-reaching and in some re- 
spects sublime associations, yet 
rendered depressing by a sense of 
anachronism, of decay, and of that 
unreality which is all the sadder 
for being gorgeous,” and after re- 
ferring to some of the elements of 
this pageant—the banners of Le- 
panto, “the names and titles that 
recalled the conquest of western 
empires, or the leng defeat whose 
heroism established the indepen- 
dence of the United Provinces and 
proved that a confederacy of 
traders could be heroic,” the state 
coaches, plumed horses, and blaz- 
ing liveries, the gay or sombre cos- 
tumes from every province in Spain, 
and the dense and mostly silent 
throng which lined fur miles the 
avenues to the church—he con- 
tinues : 


“There was everything to remind one 
of the past; there was nothing to sug- 
gest the future. And yet I am unjust. 
There were the young king and his bride, 
radiant with spirit and hope, rehearsing 
the idyll which is charming alike to 
youth and age, and giving pledges, as I 
hope and believe, of more peaceful and 
prosperous years to come for a coun- 
try which has had too much glory and 
too little good housekeeping. . . . The 
bent of ages is not to be straightened in 
a day by never so many liberal constitu- 
tions nor by the pedantic application of 
theories drawn from foreign experience, 
the result of a wholly different past. If 
the ninety years since the French Revo- 
lution have taught us anything, it has 
been that institutions grow and cannot 
be made to order; that they grow out of 
an actual past, and are not to be con- 
spired out of a conjectural future ; that 
human nature is stronger than any in- 
vention of man.” 


Mr. Lowell is not prepared to 
say how much of this lesson has 
been learned in Spain, but it is 
perfectly safe to assert that very 
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many of the very radicals who will 
be found complaining with Mr. 
Lowell hiniself that antiquity 
means “anachronism, decay, and 
unreality”” have not learned this 
lesson. They will be found sub- 
stituting “the pound of passion for 
the ounce of patience,” and expect- 
ing that stable institutions can be 
conspired out of a conjectural fu- 
ture. 

The marriage and the death of 
Queen Mercedes occurred in the 
same year, and both are chronicled 
by the same hand, and within a 
few months of each other. “No. 
65” described the wedding and re- 
flected upon the event to the pur- 
pose above set forth. “No. 95” 
gives an account of the young 
queen’s illness, of her death, and of 
her funeral. Here is an eloquent 
passage : 


“During the last few days of the 
queen’s illness the aspect of the city had 
been strikingly impressive. It was, I 
think, sensibly less noisy than usual, as 
if it were all a chamber of death, in 
which the voice must be bated. Groups 
gathered and talked in undertones. 
About the palace there was a silent 
crowd day and night, and there could 
be no question that the sorrow was uni- 
versal and profound. On the last day I 
was at the palace just when the poor 
girl was dying. As I crossed the great 
interior courtyard, which was perfectly 
empty, I was startled by a dull roar not 
unlike that of the vehicles in a great 
city. It was reverberated and  multi- 
plied by the huge cavern of the palace 
court. At first I could see nothing that 
accounted for it, but presently found 
that the arched corridors all round the 
square were filled, both on the ground 
floor and the first story, with an anxious 
crowd, whose eager questions and an- 
swers, though subdued to the utmost, 
produced the strange thunder I had 
heard. It almost seemed fora moment 
as if the palace itself had become vocal. 
At the time of the marriage I told you 
that the crowd in the streets was indiffer- 
ent and silent. ... On the day of her 
death the difference was immense. Sor- 
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row and sympathy were in every heart 
and on every face. By her good temper, 
good sense, and womanly virtues the 
girl of seventeen had not only endeared 
herself to those immediately about her, 
but had become an important factor in 
the destiny of Spain. . . . Had she lived 
she would have given stability to the 
throne of her husband, over whom her 
influence was wholly for good. She was 
not beautiful, out the cordial simplicity 
of her manner, the grace of her bearing, 
her fine eyes, and the youth and purity 
of her face gave her a charm that mere 
beauty neyer attains.” 


We will not argue the question 
with those Gradgrinds who want 
“facts” and figures about the 
movements of trade whether or 
not such letters should find any 
place at this day in the despatch- 
bag of a modern diplomatist. But 
we do say that if more of our min- 
isters could write the English lan- 
guage it would be better for our 
diplomatic service; and it is cer- 
tainly better to fill a few pages of 
thg volume containing “papers” 
relating to our foreign relations 
with descriptive letters than to 
lumber them up with newspaper 
clippings and the heated imagina- 
tions of an intolerant brain. Mr. 
Lowell, like all our foreign repre- 
sentatives, suffers from lack of train- 
ing for his special calling; and lack 
of training means in this case lack 
of knowledge of the persons, official 
and other, with whom a minister 
must deal. But whatever may be 
his shortcomings, we need not blush 
when reading his productions. As 
far as mere literary finish is con- 
cerned they leave little to be de- 
sired, and so far surpass the pro- 
ductions of any other American 
minister represented in this vol- 
ume that there is only contrast 
and no comparison between them. 

Mr. George F. Seward, who is at 
this writing still our minister to 
China—though he himself is in 
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Washington, where a committee of 
the House of Representatives has 
been for a long time, and is now, 
eng‘ged in investigating charges 
of grave official misconduct made 
against him—has prepared a memo- 
randum “On the Currency of 
China,” which was submitted to 
the State Department and is print- 
ed in the present volume (pp. 133- 
139). This memorandum appears 
to be carefully done, and it has 
been commended by members of 
a special committee of the Shang- 
hai Chamber of Commerce, who 
are familiar with the subject, as 
they had recently endeavored, 
but in vain, to induce the gov- 
ernment of China to place the 
currency on a more satisfactory 
basis. ‘This memorandum and Mr. 
Seward’s letter “No. 425,” dated 
“Peking, March 22, 1878,” are 


among the exceptions to the gene- 
ral condemnation passed upon the 


volume. The letter is an extreme- 
ly forcible presentation of the un- 
wisdom of abrogating certain parts 
of our treaties with China by spe- 
cial legislation. Congress has late- 
ly taken this course, but Mr. Sew- 
ard’s reasons against it are still un- 
answered. He shows that, from 
the diplomatic point of view, we 
have always been at a disadvantage 
in dealing with China, because 
we voluntarily accorded to her 
people within our borders all the 
privileges of the most favored na- 
tions, while China has only yielded 
to us a few privileges, and even 
these cannot be enjoyed without 
constant diplomatic representations. 
We are therefore continually ask- 
ing something from China, and, on 
the contrary, she has nothing to 
ask from us, her subjects having all 
that we can give. Now, reasons 
Mr. Seward, if we legislate the 
treaty out of existence by a mere 
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act of Congress, we will set China 
an example of an arbitrary and wil- 
ful abrogation of a treaty or a part 
of a treaty, and this example the 
Chinese, who are apt scholars, 
might not only follow but improve 
upon. “ Would it not, indeed,” he 
asks, “imperil all our relations 
with the empire, and afford a cer- 
tain ground of reproach against us 
by China, and by all the powers 
that are interested here?’ The 
question of Chinese immigration is 
a many-sided one, which cannot be 
solved off-hand by the passage of a 
mere statute. 

It is not improper to ask in clos- 
ing why it is that in reading 
through the correspondence of 
our ministers one meets with so 
much chaff and so little wheat. 
Here is, for instance, an extract 
from “ No. 60” of Mr. Jehu Baker, 
dated “ Caracas, October 30, 1878.” 
Mr. Baker is describing, or at- 
tempting to describe, the national 
festival of Venezuela in commemo- 
ration of Bolivar : 


‘*The Plaza Bolivar,” he informs Mr. 
Evarts, “ was, on this as on other occa- 
sions, the centre of public reunion and 
display. . . . In the centre of the plaza 
stands an equestrian statue of Bolivar, 
supported upon a pedestal of granite, 
surmounted by a beautifully wrought 
and polished superstructure of dark- 
colored syenite. This work, I under- 
stand, was done in Europe, and I sus- 
pect it may be superior, as a work of 
art, to anything of the sort we have in 
Washington.” 


This choice morsel is the last 
letter in the volume, on the last 
page before the index. It has one 
of the posts of honor. And well it 
deserves ‘some special mark of con- 
sideration. How Mr. Evarts must 
have rubbed his eyes when he read 
it! The writer is careful to tell us 
what the pedestal and the super- 
structure are made of, but he does 
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not think it worth his while to 
mention the material out of which 
the statue itself is made. This 
would be more important informa- 
tion than his vague understanding 
that the work “was done in 
Europe.” Was there no one to 
inform Mr. Baker on this point? 
If it was worth writing about at all, 
it was worth writing about, if not 
in good English, at least with some 
approach to knowledge of what the 
writer was treating. But Mr. 
Baker’s “ understanding” is infe- 
rior to his suspicion. “I suspect,” 
says he cautiously, “it may be 
superior, as a work of art, to any- 
thing of thé sort we have in Wash- 
ington.” What sort? 

To return to our question, Why 
is there, with all this waste of paper 
and printer’s ink and money, so 
little in this volume? Why is it 
padded out with newspaper clip- 
pings, some of them of very in- 
different quality? Why is Mr. 
Marsh permitted to print his in- 
tolerant utterances in defiance of 
the very principles on which the 
government is founded, and to 
the direct insult of about twenty 
per cent. of the population of the 
country? Why is Mr. Jehu Baker 
permitted not only to write, but to 
print at public expense, the pre- 
cious art criticism of which a 
specimen is given above ; and when 
his imagination or his industry is 
not equal to the task, why is he per- 
mitted to fill his letters with news- 
paper clippings, and have these, 
too, printed at public expense? 
Why is Mr. Maynard allowed to 
send home the files of the Levant 
Herald, and have important treaties 
printed from its columns and la- 
belled “official,” when the text 
bears every evidence of not only not 
being official but not even being 
correct? Why does not the Secre- 
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tary of State edit these papers 
and throw the greater part of them 
into the waste-basket ? They give 
no information. Most of them are 
badly written. Some of them are 
low in tone. Ninety per cent. of 
them would never have been writ- 
ten at all, were it not that the 
minister wished to impress the 
State Department with his dili- 
gence—to show how much he was 
doing for his money. The activity 
of the majority of our ministers is 
time wasted, and unfortunately it 
leads to a new outlay of money 
when Congress prints the collection 
covered by the “ President’s Mes- 
sage and accompanying Docu- 
ments.” Why do our representa- 
tives abroad never think of doing 
some careful piece of work in re- 
gard to the people to whose gov- 
ernment they are accredited? One 
would think that, if our Mr. Kasson 
only knew where to look, there are 
at hand ample materials for com- 
piling a memorandum that would 
repay perusal on the monetary and 
financial expedients of Austro-Hun- 
gary, and on her political experi- 
ment with a dual government, in 
which, as a politician, he must take 
some interest. Germany would af- 
ford an observant minister ample — 
scope for a political study on the 
relations of the government to the 
chambers and to the people, and 
on the relations of the state to the 
church, Why are such things never 
done, or attempted to be done, ex- 
cept on rare occasions? The an- 
swer is that we have in reality no 
diplomatic service at all. Training 
and experience are at a discount. 
All men are equal; therefore any 
political hack or newspaper writer, 
or Congressman whose constituents 
have chosen his successor, is fitted 
to represent the United States at 
any of the courts of the Old World 
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and the capitals of the New. Is it 
not wonderful that we have any 
prestige at all abroad when the 
mode by which we aim at creating 
and sustaining it isconsidered? We 
send strange beings often to courts 
famous for their elegance and in- 
tellectual character, and we wonder 
that they make little progress in 
delicate matters confided. to them. 
‘To Catholic nations,we do not send 
Catholics, when our diplomatic suc- 
cess would be rendered much more 
probable if we did. But there are 
Protestants and Protestants. No 
ane asks as a matter of right that 
there should be Catholic ambassa- 
dors to Catholic countries, though 
as a matter of expediency there 
ought to be. But we send bigots 
to Catholic governments—men who 
do not know and will not learn 
anything about the people among 
whom they have temporarily to re- 
side. Our whole diplomatic ser- 
vice, from top to bottom, is char- 
acterized by “how not to do it.” 
There is a cry for its abolition. 


To Pontius Pilate washing his Hands. 


If it were simply a question of sus- 
taining the service as it now is, 
with its ignorant Bakers and intol- 
erant Marshes, we should say let it 
go; we cannot be worse served if 
not served at all. But it is because 
there are hopes that there will be 
a change for the better in the near 
future that we are inclined to tole- 
rate the service a little longer. If 
the service were properly officered 
and organized it could do good 
work. But there must be a change 
of methods and of men. Hapha- 
zard, and equality, and chance, and 
rewarding partisanship will not give 
us even a tolerable diplomatic ser- 
vice. We must have trained dip- 
lomatists—men educated for their 
life-work; persons who will not 
only know how to deal with diplo- 
matic questions, but will know how 
to avoid sectarianism and bigotry. 
A very few years will show wheth- 
er we are to have a reformed diplo- 
matic service or to try the experi- 
ment of no diplomatic service at 
all. 





TO PONTIUS PILATE WASHING HIS HANDS. 


Ho p, fool! 


Not all the floods that gird the earth, 


Or from the clouds of heaven receive their birth, 


Can wash ¢Ay hands. 


If of that blood one drop 


Be on thy guilty palms, there let it stop. 
Thou'lt need it sorely in that Day of Woe 
When souls, not hands, are called to make clean show. 
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Years ago there lived and flour- 
ished in Prague two Jewish bro- 
thers named Trendellsohn, .who, 
by their wealth and known integri- 
ty, had acquired for themselves an 
honored position even in that city, 
where the prejudice against their 
race held strongest sway. Side by 
side rose their stately homes, the 
boasted ornaments of the Juden- 
stadt, alike yet differing widely ; 
for in the house of the younger 
brother, Mark, were heard on all 
sides the noise and clatter of child- 
ish play. Dark eyes set in sallow 
little faces peeped through every 
window, and the narrow slip of 
garden rang with the merriment, 
which sounded sweetly in the fa- 
ther’s ears, and echoed even 
through the quiet halls where 
Reuben’s wife sat childless—child- 
less, and sorrowing as Anna sorrow- 
ed over the one great happiness 
which, for the first seven years of 
her married life, was denied her. 

Then came a joyful time for the 
rich Jew’s household, for at last a 
baby was born to them—atiny, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired baby-girl—who 
lay calmly sleeping in the happy 
mother’s arms, while all the little 
cousins tiptoed in and out of the 
room for a glimpse of the welcome 
new-comer, and the momentous 
question was raised, What should 
she be named ? 

“You will call her Miriam after 
our mother, I suppose?” said Mark 
to his brother, whose grave, firmly- 
lined face looked strangely soften- 
ed with the light of this new-found 
joy. 

“Your eldest girl is named Mir- 
riam,” said Reuben absently, as 
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though hardly hearing the ques- 
tion. 

“Our mother’s virtues might well 
bear diffusion among a dozen de- 
scendants,” was the proud reply; 
“you need have no fear in multi- 
plying her lionored name.” 

“ Mark,” said the elder brother, 
rousing himself from the retrospec- 
tion into which he had fallen, “no 
one can more love and revere his 
mother’s name and memory than I 
do; but I am going to fulfil a pro- 
mise I made lightly enough in 
early youth, and call my first girl 
after our old and faithful nurse—” 

“What! Agnes?” exclaimed 
Mark hastily. 

“Yes, Agnes,” was the reply, so 
decisively given that the other bro- 
ther attempted no remonstrance, 
merely expressing his disapproval 
with an emphatic shrug of his 
broad shoulders. And so the mat- 
ter was settled; and the baby, re- 
ceiving the most un-Jewish name 
of Agnes, took to it kindly, and 
grew prettier and brighter as every 
month went by, until the mother 
thought in her fond, proud heart : 
“If I have but one, she is fairer 
and sweeter than all my brother- 
in-law’s many children, and I am 
more than satisfied.” At three 
years old the little Agnes might 
have passed for no unfit portrait of 
that other Jewish maiden, purest 
and loveliest of earthly children, 
who went to the Temple to offer 
her infant holiness to God. 

At this time the mother died, 
leaving her precious gift, just when 
the charge had grown sweetest, to 
the care of others, to receive from 
stranger hands her baby wants, to 














go 
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give to stranger hearts her baby 
love. She was a good woman, who 
looked into futurity with calmly 
hopeful eyes; and yet she felt, as 
many mothers have felt before and 
since, that it was hard to go while 
those little hands clung to her so 
desperately, holding her down to 
earth with links like adamant. 
But yet she died, and after this the 
child grew up alone, manifesting 
from her earliest years certain dis- 
tinct peculiarities, which, uncheck- 
ed by any guiding hand, grew with 
her very growth. Noticeable among 
these were a passionate admiration 
for rich dress and bright colors, a 
very positive and plainly shown 
aversion to the society of her 
merry little cousins next door, and 
a great love for pictures of all kinds 
and degrees. She drew almost as 
soon as she could hold a pencil in 
her tiny hands, and no other occu- 
pation ever gave her prolonged 
amusement. Dainty forms began’ 
to grow beneath the child’s deli- 
cate fingers—baby faces with in- 
nocent, staring eyes and pretty, 
pouting lips; angels with floating 
drapery and heads thrown back in 
winged ecstasy; or kneeling, as 
above the Ark of the Covenant, with 
downcast eyes and humbly-folded 
wings; or soaring upwards with 
outspread pinions, and clear eyes 
penetrating through the veil of 
heaven. 

Reuben, while proud of his little 
daughter’s talent, grew alarmed at 
the intensity of her devotion to it, 
and tried to force her into the free 
and commonplace life of his bro- 
ther’s children, but without much 
success. At home she was merry 
enough, but among them she seem- 
ed to change entirely, and grew si- 
lent and unhappy amid their boister- 
ous fun. Every fibre of the child’s 
delicate soul shrank instinctively 
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from contact with these coarser na- 
tures, until at times their very pre- 
sence grew insupportable to her; 
and then a careless word, a rude 
and hasty act, would result in a 
burst of such uncontrollable weep- 
ing that it was no wonder her little 
cousins soon ceased to care much 
for her company, and gradually 
learned to leave her to her own 
devices. 

As she grew into girlhood she 
gave more and more of her time to 
the one pursuit that seemed for the 
present to fill and satisfy her life. 
Her father’s wealth procured for 
her good masters even in Prague, 
and they all acknowledged that she 
had great talent, though it wasmarred 
by the extreme difficulty of direct- 
ing or controlling it. While she 
could not be trusted to work two 
days alike, yet there were certain 
mannerisms that seemed already to 
haunt her style and threatened to 
block her future progress. Patience, 
that one great requisite of a true 
artist, she undoubtedly possessed. 
Never satisfied, yet never despair- 
ing, she toiled on, now trying vainly 
to express in definite form the in- 
distinct visions that dwelt for ever 
in her fancy ; now painting and re- 
painting her own head, with a keen 
artistic appreciation of its dark 
young beauty which was too ab- 
stract a feeling to have anything in 
common with mere vanity. Of the 
same kind was her passionate love 
for dress. She valued it, not for its 
effect on others, but solely for the 
pleasure it gave herself—a pleasure 
redeemed from vulgarity only by 
the intensity of its selfishness. 
Humored by her father to the ut- 
most in this respect, her silks and 
jewels became objects of wonder 
and admiration to her cousins and 
her few friends, and, though unsuit- 
ed to her years, a seemed a nat- 
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ural part of her, a fitting frame- 
work to her ripe young loveliness 
and stately, girlish grace. She was 
self-possessed, because in a great 
measure self-centred; unrevealing, 
as having never had any one to 
whom she could speak her hidden 
thoughts; yet beneath her outward 
calm lay concealed a strife of ever- 
contending elements—a mind un- 
trained, undisciplined, and unsatis- 
fied, a soul full of undefined yearn- 
ings after better things, but hedged 
in by earthliness and by its impo- 
tence to rise unaided, and mani- 
festing its possibilities for good 
only by its ever-increasing restless- 
ness under the load it bore. Add- 
ed to these were the thousand min- 
ute shocks and jarsthe high-strung, 
sensitive nature received from all 
it touched. The poverty, the dark- 
ness, the filth of the Jew’s quarter 
in which she was obliged to live; 
its narrow streets, filled with coarse, 
loud-voiced men and women jost- 
ling against each other in their rude 
haste; the low tastes and aims of 
those around her; the atmosphere 
of grasping cupidity and impotent 
malice, though but the natural fruit 
of persecution and oppression, 
weighed her down. She hated near- 
ly everything that surrounded her 
and that formed part of her daily 
life, and, turning to herself for 
comfort and sympathy, found none. 
If all was hateful without, all was 
dark and unsatisfied within; and 
Agnes, looking into life with sad, 
passionate eyes, and finding no- 
where what she hungered for, 
groped her way blindly onward, 
rebellious, suffering, silent. Re- 
ligion was to her but an honored 
name. If it had once really touch- 
ed her heart, it would have flooded 
with light all these daily trials en- 
dured in its name and for its sake ; 
but alas! for those who suffer un- 
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willingly for the faith they hold— 
martyrs, without the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

Painting was the safe and natu- 
ral outlet of all her emotions; but 
when she flew to it for solace she 
found herself baffled by the limits 
she could not pass, the iron bar- 
riers that hemmed in her one tal- 
ent till it grew almost useless to 
her impatient eyes. About this 
time she was fond of drawing all 
her inspirations from the Sacred 
Scriptures, as though with some 
vague hope that with such subjects 
would come the light to help her; 
and yet everything that she did 
was but the reflection of her own 
sorrowful mind: Ruth standing 
sad-eyed and drooping amid the 
stranger’s harvest; Jephte’s doom- 
ed daughter, shrinking yet heroic, 
with strained, pathetic gaze and 
quivering, patient smile; and Agar 
turning darkly away in mute an- 
guish, lest her eyes should fall upon 
her dying boy. 

The cousins 


shrugged their 


_ shoulders at such pictures, and re- 


ported at home that Agnes was 
growing more melancholy and pe- 
culiar every day. Mark Trendell- 
sohn advised his brother to take 
her away, at least for a: time; 
Prague was no place for her. And 
Reuben tried hard to make up his 
mind to follow this advice. His 
daughter did seem to droop in the 
vitiated atmosphere of the Juden- 
stadt; he felt how much more 
suited to her would be any one of 
the Italian cities which he had 
visited, but of which she knew 
nothing. There, at least, her artist 
nature would find its proper food. 
He knew that she was cast in a 
finer mould than her cousins and 
those around her, and that the 
things they scarcely heeded weigh- 
ed cruelly on her shoulders. He 
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loved her and was proud of her; 
and yet, though he believed himself 
willing to sacrifice everything for 
her good, he put cff from month to 
month, from year to year, the evil 
day of departure. 

It is strange that a Jew, who has 
no home and no country, should 
be susceptible of such intense af- 
fection for his birthplace. Prague 
had been, at best, but a harsh step- 
mother to her Jewish children ; and 
yet Reuben Trendellsohn loved 
every street and every stone of the 
gloomy quarter in which he had 
spent his life. 

Just where his handsome house 
now stood had leant over into the 
street the crazy pile of buildings 
in which he had been born. There, 
in its narrow rooms, had worked 
and smiled the dark-eyed mother 
whose memory was green in her 
children’s hearts. There, in an 
upper story, had dragged through 
the last ten years of life the grand- 
father, withered, crippled, and in- 
firm, whose crabbed age the boys 
were taught to reverence, though 
they could not love. By their 
unaided efforts had he and _ his 
brother risen to wealth and to 
such reputation as a Jew could 
have. ‘lo him the narrow streets 
were endeared by a_ thousand 
tender recollections binding him 
to the happier past. It was like 
tearing his very soul asunder to 
leave all this, and begin life again 
in a strange place and with strange 
people. He was willing to go, if 
his daughter really needed the 
change; but what wonder that he 
deferred the bitter moment which 
should separate him from his past ? 
And in the meantime a merciful 
Providence did for Agnes more 
than it was in her father’s power 
to do. 

Strangely trivial are the events 
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which at times alter the whole 


course of our lives. The turning- 
point of our career is often so faint- 
ly marked that a few months or 
years obliterate all trace of that 
whose after-consequences follow us 
to death’s very door, and perhaps 
mark our souls for eternity. 

It was one day inthe early spring 
that Agnes, listlessly turning over 
some prints in a picture-dealer’s 
store, heard a sweet voice near her 
say: “ There, my dear, is a picture 
of your patroness, the blessed St. 
Agnes.” ‘Turning instinctively at 
the sound of her own name, she 
saw that the speaker, a very young 
girl, was really addressing her 
companion some distance off; but 
on seeing the stranger mechani- 
cally hold out her hand for the 
print, the child—for she was no 
more—courteously offered it to her, 
with a shy glance at the lovely 
dark face and sombre, dreamy 
eyes. 

It was a time-worn copy of that 
rare engraving of Martin Schoen’s 
where the saint, palm-branch in 
hand, stands looking down, a pic- 
ture of meek, girlish beauty, her 
heavy tresses falling to her feet, her 
lamb lying sleeping by her side. 

Agnes looked long and curious- 
ly at the tender loveliness of this 
child-martyr who bore her own 
name. She wondered much who 
she was and when she suffered, but 
did not like to ask—partly because 
ashamed of her own ignorance, of 
which she was at all times painful- 
ly conscious, partly because too 
proud to acknowledge the interest 
which she, a Jewish girl, felt in a 
Christian saint. So, putting the 
picture softly down and stealing a 
wistful look at the two children, 
she left the store, resolved to buy 
for herself the history of St. Agnes, 
if there was one in Prague. 
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Why should she not know some- 
thing of those whom the old paint- 
ers deemed the worthiest subjects 
of their canvas? There could be 
no possible harm in it; and yet it 
was with a feeling of guilt she 
could not quite subdue that she 
sat down in her room that night 
to read the story of this purest and 
sweetest of saints and martyrs. 

There was not much fo read. 
The history of those thirteen years 
of life was quickly told; but. every 
word went straight to Agnes’ heart, 
because of her natural assimilation 
. with the saint’s character. . The 
likeness between them, it is true, 
lay deep down, for on the surface 
everything seemed so different ; but 
the passionless purity of the girl’s 
soul, which had so long recoiled 
from all that touched it, went forth 
in intense yet half-despairing love 
for this its natural ideal. 

During those first hours of 
thought despair indeed predomi- 
nated; for Agnes, applying the key 
of the saint’s inner and outer life 
to her own, read by its help all 
that was earthly and false in her 
own nature. 

From infancy St. Agnes had 
lived in the clear vision of God. 
Every throb of her white soul was 
open ‘to his loving eyes; every im- 
pulse, and thought, and deed 
found its natural end and means 
in him; while she, who had found 
nothing but bitterness in her earth- 
ly world, had yet lived in it and for 
it alone. She had been the centre 
of her own life; God had been the 
centre of the saint’s; and Agnes 
clearly saw the different results. 

Even in remote details how un- 
like she was to this favored soul! 
The saint, though young and beau- 
tiful and nobly born, esteemed all 
these things as nothing, wrapped in 
more perfect joy. And she! The 
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rich dress in which she delighted, 
her pride in her own loveliness, 
her indolence and luxury, all the 
earthly bonds she hated and yet 
bowed beneath, came _ surging 
through her mind with sudden, 
cruel force. And yet what were 
these things compared to the dif- 
ference in their inner lives? 

Her sense of self-abasement 
seemed to stifle her, and she leant 
from her window for a breath of 
the'cool night air. Above her 
spread the quiet beauty of the 
heavens, and their silent majesty 
soothed her troubled mind; but 
below, through the deserted streets, 
crept two men, and as they passed 
one of them struck the other angri- 
ly and muttered a low blasphemy ; 
and Agnes, shrinking back into her 
room, fell upon her knees and pray- 
ed. ‘Then for the first time it came 
upon her mind with overpowering 
force that St. Agnes was a Chris- 
tian, and perhaps only Christians 
could reach to such ideal purity 
and love. If that were so, what 
would become of her? Must she 
always remain what she now was, 
or could she take the terrible step 
and renounce at once faith, and 
race, and kindred ? 

She felt rather than knew with 
what deep-seated, unrevealed dis- 
like and hatred her father looked 
upon the Christian faith; for Reu- 
ben Trendellsohn was not one to 
lightly express his intense emotions. 
Very little had ever been said to 
her on the subject, yet heretofore 
she had remained docile to the reli- 
gious training of her earliest years. 

Now she was confused and terti- 
fied at the greatness of the struggle 
that raged within her soul—a strug- 
gle in which she had no one to 
help her, and seemed so powerless 
to help herself. “St. Agnes, pray 
for me! pray for me!” she sobbed, 
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half unconscious of her words; 
and still repeating at intervals, 
“Pray for me! pray for me!” she 
knelt motionless as a stone until 
the first gray light of morning peer- 
ed softly through the open window. 


Spring had gone, and the dying 
glory of a summer day lit up the 
many carvings that adorn the 
church of St. John Nepomucene, 
and, slanting through the stained 
windows, wrovght delicate little 
patterns on the floor, and settled 
here and there on the walls in 
streaks of burnished gold. The 
sunshine played softly like a halo 
around the few old women who 
still lingered near the altar; but 
no ray, however small and faint, 
reached to the farthest end of the 
church, where, close to the ponder- 
ous door, and shrinking into the 
shadows, knelt a girl with her face 
buried in her hands. When at last 
she rose to go, and passed from 
the dimness within to the dazzling 
light without, you saw that it was 
Agnes Trendellsohn, who, with a 
quick, apprehensive look around to 
make sure that no one followed 
her, walked rapidly towards the 
Judenstadt. 

When she reached the bridge 
with its many statues, she paused 
for a few minutes before the figure 
of St. John Nepomucene, and, lay- 
ing her little hand softly upon the 
hem of his stone garment, she 
stood looking silently down upon 
the rushing Moldau beneath. A 
passer-by would have thought her 
merely idling away a little while 
by watching the smooth black wa- 
ters as they sullenly washed the 
great arches; but the saint doubt- 
less knew that in her unspoken 
way she asked for his protection— 
asked it with her heart, and with 
her imploring eyes, and with the 
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gentle touch of her hand upon 
his image, as a child begs by 
pulling at its mother’s skirt. He 
is so pitiful in heaven, this St. 
John, who was on earth so strong 
and courageous, that doubtless he 
heard and answered. 

As she stands thus, looking down 
upon the waters, Agnes shows that 
she has strangely altered. Her 
dark eyes have lost their dreamy 
wistfulness, and shine with a new 
light, hopeful yet longing; the air 
of scornful weariness that hung 
about her like a veil is gone. She 
looks. like one who seems almost to 
reach the happiness of her life, and 
longs to annihilate the minutes that 
must come and go before it can be 
consummated. “To-morrow,” she 
murmured softly to herself—“ to- 
morrow”; and she turned to go. 
Only one more night, and to-mor- 
row she was to be baptized; but, 
in the intensity of her desire, that 
one night seemed to stretch before 
her like a lifetime, and what might 
not happen before another sun ? 

The old priest to whom she 
had come, doubting, fearing, and 
torn with conflicting emotions, felt 
that he had never had a soul like 
this under his hands. He had in- 
structed many converts and raised 
up many fallen ones in his long 
years of ministry. Sore and wound- 
ed souls had been so often laid 
bare before his pitying eyes that 
now the lights and shades of hu- 
man nature were as an open book, 
to which experience had given him 
the key. But this soul, so weak 
and yet so strong, so turned to 
heaven yet-.so bound down to 
earth, so pure and yet so shame- 
laden, puzzled him strangely. It 
was an easy task to show the light 
to one already touched by divine 
grace. Agnes could readily under- 
stand, and, understanding, believe ; 
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but the one feeling he could not sub- 
due, and that nothing but the wa- 
ters of baptism could entirely van- 
quish, was this terrible sense of 
shame. It was pain for her to 
enter a church where she knew 
dwelt the living God while this pro- 
found consciousness of sin weighed 
herdown. Kneeling always in the 
farthest corner, she yet shrank 
from so close a contact with the 
Divinity. Her love for God made 
the thought of her unbaptized soul, 
on which his pure eye could not 
rest with pleasure, insupportable to 
her. Added to this was the mis- 
ery she felt in being of her race. 
She seemed to carry on her deli- 
cate shoulders the crushing weight 
of that terrible curse whose echo 
sounds from generation unto gen- 
eration: “ His blood be upon our 
heads and upon our children”; 
and there were times when the ter- 
ror of this thought took away her 
breath and stopped the prayers 
upon her lips., How could she 
dare to pray to the risen Christ 
when in her ears, carried through 
ages, rang the cry of “ Crucify him, 
crucify him”? How could she lift 
her eyes to the sorrowful Mother 
standing at the foot of the cross 
and gazing at her dying Son? 
This unconquerable sense of fear 
and shame swayed her so strongly 
that the priest, unable to overcome 
it, and knowing too well in what 
strangely subtle ways the arch- 
enemy often ingratiates himself, 
making of a virtue exaggerated the 
easy road to vice, determined. to 
hasten the day of her baptism, trust- 
ing that, once purified in God’s 
sight, these fears would vanish in 
the full light of love. And so it 
was that on this June evening Ag- 
nes, as she hastened home, thought 
with bated breath, “ Only one night 
more, one little night, and then—” 
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And she smiled as the Christian 
smiles who sees opening before his 
eyes the gleaming gates of Paradise. 

As she passed through one of the 
narrower streets of the Jews’ quar- 
ter a sudden thought struck her, 
and turning into a filthy little court- 
yard, whose wretched houses stood 
tumbling against each other like a 
party of drunken revellers who 
crowd together for support, she 
hastily went up to one of the door- 
ways, where a coarse-looking young 
Jew of the thick-lipped, light-hair- 
ed type stood lazily looking out 
upon the darkening street. 

“Is your mother at home, An- 
ton ?” she said; “and how is your 
sick brother?” 

The young man’s heavy and al- 
most brutish face brightened and 
softened when he saw the ques- 
tioner. 

“My mother is at home and will 
be glad to see you, Miss Trendell- 
sohn,” he said; “and the baby is 
worse. I, for one, do not expect 
him to live.” 

He made room for her as he 
spoke, and she ran lightly up the 
broken stairway. A mingled smell 
of dirt, foul air, and disease filled 
the house, and Agnes turned sick 
and faint before she had reached 
the second story. She paused for 
a minute, not to make up her mind, 
but to gather up her strength. 
“For thy sake, O blessed St. Ag- 
nes!” she whispered, and, making 
a strong effort, she went on and 
opened a door to her right. The 
sick child lay on the bed, consumed 
with fever, and the mother, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, with a skin like 
chalk and a tangled mass of light 
hair hanging down her shrunken 
shoulders, sat in the reeking room, 
her hands folded listlessly in her 
lap, and her sad eyes fixed with a 
vacant stare on the grimy floor. 
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“Ts it you, Miss Trendellsohn ?” 
she exclaimed, rising to her feet as 
Agnes entered, while a dim smile 
played for one instant on the worn, 
stolid face. “ How can you bear to 
come here? Even my own kin- 
dred have forsaken me, and Anton 
will not so much as enter the room. 
He says that if one must die there 
is no reason why two should. But 
do you, too, think that he must 
die? Is there no hope at all?” 
she asked wistfully, as the girl bent 
over the flushed and pitiful little 
figure on the bed. 

“God is good,” said Agnes soft- 
ly, “and he holds life and death in 
his hands; but has the doctor I 
sent been here ?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied the woman, 
a sullen shadow stealing over her 
face; “he came here, and ordered 
this and that and the other for the 
child, just as if I had the money to 
pay for them.” 

“T told you,” said Agnes gently, 
putting some silver in her hand, 
“that I would pay for all that he 
ordered ; but whatelse did he say ?” 

“He said the. boy wanted air, 
and a clean room, and a clean 
bed,” said the other unwillingly ; 
but, as if softened by the touch of 
the money, “ Doctors are for ever 
preaching, ‘clean, clean, clean.’ 
What can I do with a den like this ?” 

“ Did he say that the child could 
be moved ?” asked Agnes, shudder- 
ing as she glanced at the foul walls 
and rotten ceiling. 

“Yes,” was the sullen answer. 

“Then take him away to-mor- 
row,” she said peremptorily. “No 
human being could hope to live in 
a spot like this. Mother Rachel 
over the way will give you clean 
rooms, and I will pay the cost; 
only rouse youself, and do not let 
your little boy die for want of the 
care you owe him.” 
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The woman trembled all over, 
then, with a wailing cry, threw her- 
self on the floor and kissed the 
hem of the girl’s dark dress; but 
she did not utter a word of thanks. 
Agnes bent down and softly touch- 
ed the- baby’s face with her cool 
hand ; then she glided rapidly down 
the stairs into the gathering twilight, 
a strange sense of weakness and 
giddiness creeping over her at 
every step. Once in her room, she 
sat down to try and collect her scat- 
tered thoughts and ease her aching 
head. Directly over her bed hung 
a painting, to which her tired eyes 
constantly strayed. It was a pic- 
ture of St. Agnes, on which she had 
lavished many hours of tender, lov- 
ing work. She would not paint 
the saint with downcast, modest 
eyes, asin Martin Schoen’s rare en- 
graving, but looking upwards in the 
boldness of perfect purity; nor 
clad in costly drapery, as is Titian’s 
masterpiece, for the spouse of 
Christ needs no earthly adornment ; 
nor seated in the full glow of 
womanly beaufy, as Andrea del 
Sarto painted her, for the childish 
loveliness of the maiden of thirteen 
bloomed into prime not on earth 
but in heaven. 

Day after day, week after week, 
Agnes toiled over this picture, and 
now it hung finished on her wall 
—a slender child in scft, white 
drapery, her deep eyes raised in 
loving ecstasy, her sweet lips part- 
ed in the shadow of asmile; strong 
in her youthful purity, happy in 
her burning love. She carried no 
lamb or palm-branch which might 
betray her to that Jewish house- 
hold, but hung there in their midst, 
the highest type of weak humanity, 
the crowning triumph of the Chris- 
tian faith. And as Agnes knelt to 
pray it almost seemed to her that 
in the gloom the saint’s dark eyes 
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were turned upon her in loving pity 


as, growing fainter and fainter, her - 


head drooped onher pillow. “To- 
morrow,” she repeated half uncon- 
sciously—“ to-morrow” ; and, trying 
to rise, her strength entirely failed 
her, and she knew no more. 

But when the morrow came 
Reuben Trendellsohn stood by his 
daughter’s bedside with compress- 
ed lips and flashing eyes, as over 
and over again in her disjointed 
ravings she revealed the secret she 
had striven so hard to hide; and as 
he heard and understood his dark 
cheek paled with mingled anger 
and sorrow. Agnes was very ill. 
The cousins thought it hard they 
were not allowed to see her, even 
for one moment, for her danger had 
quickened the love in their warm 
hearts; and Mark’s wife turned bit- 
terly away when her brother-in-law 
refused her kindly offers of assist- 
ance, and closed the door of his 
daughter’s sick-room to her, as to 
all others except the doctor and 
the nurse, a strong-faced, taciturn 
Jewess, with whom he had an in- 
terview before she took her post. 
Only these three ever saw the 
patient, for Reuben meant to guard 
the secret at any cost. “ Better 
that she should die,” he bitterly 
thought, “than live to desert her 
faith and kindred ”; and so for long, 
long days and nights Agnes fought 
with the deadly fever that consum- 
ed her, watched only by those 
three stern faces, and by the white- 
robed, soft-eyed saint upon the 
wall. + 

And when at last the fever left 
her she lay so weak that her life was 
more than ever in danger, and her 
father, standing by her bedside and 
meeting the imploring glance whose 
meaning he read too well, walked 
quickly to the window, to gain a 
moment’s time and to strengthen 
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his resolution. It was early even- 
ing, and the noisy streets were 
hushed into something like quiet. 
Reuben stood looking down upon 
them, revolving once more in his 
mind thoughts that had grown to 
be his hourly guests. He was 
firmly determined that no grief or 
anger should prompt him to a mo- 
ment’s harshness to his motherless 
child. He was a scrupulously just 
man, and he_now took on his own 
shoulders the greafer part of the 
blame for what had _ occurred. 
Had not his little daughter been 
left to his sole care, and had he 
not in many ways neglected her? 
And if in her loneliness and dis- 
satisfaction she had wandered off 
to the Gentiles, was not the re- 
sponsibility his, and his alone? If 
it were not too late even now she 
might be saved, and must be sav- 
ed, at any cost. Reuben did not - 
shrink from the thought of what 
that cost might be; but he pro- 
mised his dead wife that he would 
be gentle in all things to the child 
that she had given him. 

Then, and not till then, he re- 
turned to his daughter’s bedside, 
and took one of her litthke hands in 
his, steeling his heart meanwhile 
against the passionate entreaty that 
burned in her wistful eyes. For a 
minute there was a breathless. si- 
lence in the room; then Agnes 
spoke: 

“For my mother’s sake,” she 
whispered, “do not refuse me.” 

He looked at her inquiringly, but 
said no word. A little wail broke 
from her parched lips. 

“I am unbaptized,” she moaned; 
“for God’s dear love do not let 
me die thus. For the sake of the 
love you bore my mother, and have 
always borne me, let me be baptiz- 
ed before I go to meet my God.” 

A joyful light came into Reu- 
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ben’s eyes—then it was not too 
late; but it faded away as he glanc- 
ed at his daughter’s pale face. 

“ Listen to me, Agnes,” he said. 
“I do not reproach you for the 
grief that you have brought upon 
me, because I blame myself too 
bitterly for my neglect of you. I 
will still hold you as my child when 
you have cast away from you the 
Christian faith, and returned hum- 
bly and contritely to the belief of 
your fathers. I will do all in my 
power to cure your sick mind of 
its fancies; but do not presume to 
ask me to consummate your ruin. 
Dearly as I love you, I would ra- 
ther you died a Jewess than lived 
a Christian. Above all do not 
dare—” here his enforced gentle- 
ness failed him for an instant, but 
he regained it with a powerful ef- 
fort—‘‘ do not dare to conjure me 
in the name of your mother, whose 
memory you have wronged so deep- 
ly, and who, thank God! is spared 
the pain I feel to-day.” 

He paused, and Agnes in her de- 
solation, knowing that no earthly 
power could move him, turned her 
sad eyes from his set face to the 
saint’s above her pillow. “St. Ag- 
nes, pity me!’’ she moaned with a 
faint gesture of her hand towards 
heaven. 

Reuben’s eyes flashed fire! The 
effort he had put upon himself was 
stronger than could be imagined, 
and he seized this loophole to give 
vent to the overwrought feelings 
he could no longer restrain. Here 
was the work of. his daughter’s 
hand, and to it, like an idolater, she 
prayed. A knife was lying on the 
table, and with one quick step and 
rapid action he ripped the picture 
from side to side. As he did so 
he heard a low cry, more like pain 
than sorrow, come from his daugh- 
ter’s bed as she saw her best-be- 
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loved work so ruthlessly destroyed, 
and the sound, faint as it was, re- 
called him to himself. What he 
had done was the almost uncon- 
querable impulse of a deeply ex- 
cited man breaking through the 
forced calmness that choked him, 
and venting his rage upon what 
was innocent because he might not 
touch the guilty. Ashamed of his 
momentary outbreak, he paused for 
an instant, and then with downcast 
eyes he left the room to try and 
gather strength to meet the trou- 
bles that encompassed him. 

But Agnes, left alone in her sor- 
row and helplessness, lay white and 
motionless, her dark eyes fixed 
upon the mutilated picture, but her 
heart lifted up in pitiful prayer to 
God. She had no hope of living; 
the faint spark of life within seem- 
ed almost burned out; she must 
die, and she was unbaptized. In 
vain she tried to think of all that 
the priest had told her of that mys- 
tical sacrament, the baptism of de- 
sire, in which many a longing soul 
had by God’s mercy been purified. 
In her exhausted state she was far 
less able than ever to overcome the 
terrible feeling of shame and fear 
that had always proved her stum- 
bling-block ; and now all thought, 
all hopes, all prayers were swallow- 
ed up in an infinite longing for the 
sacrament that was denied her. So 
the long night wore on. The nurse 
lay sleeping at her feet; the lamp 
burned dimly in the room; the 
wind swept mournfully by the win- 
dows; the tattered picture hung 
upon the wall, and beneath it the 
dying girl fought single-handed with 
the demon of despair. 

Suddenly a soft light shone about 
the bed, and by her side she saw 
one whom she knew to be St. Ag- 
nes, her deep eyes full of tender 
love and pity—a love which has its 
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rise in God alone, a pity with no 
shade of sorrow init. She held in 
her hand a lily, whose fragrant urn 
was full of sparkling water, and in 
it Agnes thought she saw reflected 
her own passionate, longing soul. 
The vision smiled and raised the 
lily over the sick girl’s head. “I 
baptize thee, Agnes,” she said in 
clear, sweet tones, “in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” And 
the cool waters fell upon her burn- 
ing brow, and a great wave of joy 
surged through her heart, and 
strains of glad, triumphant music 
rang in her ears; and the room 
seemed full of light and perfume, 
and snowy angel wings, and radiant 
angel eyes; and then the vision 
vanished and the music died away, 
but the troubled soul was at last in 
peace. 

For hours had Reuben Trendell- 
sohn sat lost in thought, revolving 
in his mind his future course of 


action, hardening his heart against 


his only child. When morning 
dawned he nerved himself to go 
again into her room. He would 
be more gentle, he said, and per- 
haps his love would win her back 
to him; he would be patient, too, 
but always firm. She was only a 
child after all, and must yield in 
time; and yet—and yet—he had 
known others who were struck with 
this same madness, and he remem- 
bered that they had never yielded. 

Quietly he entered his daughter’s 
room. She was lying peacefully 
upon her bed, her eyes open and 
shining with a new, soft light that 
he had never seen before. Her 
whole face, wan and thin with ill- 
ness, was radiant with joy; and as 
she turned to see him her delicate 
lips were curved into the tender 
smile she used to wear as a baby 
before her mother died. 
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She tried to put her little hand 
in his. “It is over, my father,” 
she whispered gently; “the blessed 
St. Agnes came to me during the 
night and baptized me. I will pray 
for you always, dearest, when I am 
in heaven, and our Lord will have 
mercy on you too.” 

Reuben Trendellsohn _ started 
back, his face ashy pale, his lips 
trembling. Had he driven his 
child to madness? The thought 
was terrible to him, and yet what 
mad woman ever smiled like that 
or looked so strangely happy? She 
was not feverish ; her hand lay cool 
and moist in his, but the pulse 
was beating low. Terrified, he 
knelt by the bedside and took her 
in hisarms. “ Agnes! Agnes!” he 
cried, “ you have been ill or dream- 

“ing. Do not think of such things, 
but try and get well, and I swear 
that I will give you all that your 
heart desires, at any cost to me.” 

She laid her head gently on his 
breast; he had not held her so 
since her mother died. “I am not 
ill or dreaming,” she said slowly, 
“but Christ has already given me 
all that my heart desired. I go to 
him, not shrinking away in shame, 
but pure and trusting.” 

“You are raving, Agnes,” said 
her father huskily, and he put her 
from him and rose to his feet; but 
his daughter, touching his arm with 
weak, white fingers, held him as. 
though chained to her side, for he 
loved her dearly. 

“St. Agnes, pray for him!” she 
murmured; and as she spoke, in- 
stinctively he raised his eyes to the 
picture he had destroyed.+ But the 
look of shame was lost in one of 
wonder, and the strong man trem- 
bled like a child; for the painting 
hung whole and uninjured on the 
wall, and the saint’s soft eyes seem- 
ed to look reproachfully at him as 
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he examined the canvas. There 
was no sign of cut or tear about it 
to show the treatment it had re- 
ceived. A thousand wild conjec- 
tures surged through Reuben’s 
brain as he stood transfixed and 
bewildered. Then a ray of faith 


Crux Ave! 


pierced through the darkness of his 
soul, and he gave a sobbing cry, 
like a man in danger of drowning. 
And as he knelt reverently by his 
daughter’s bedside, Agnes opened 
her eyes once more, and then closed 
them for ever in the sleep of death. 





CRUX AVE! 


Stand fast, ye spruces; lift your heads! Ye catch 

The earliest dawn ; unweariedly ye watch 

The changing seasons, swiftly passing days ; 

Nor frost, nor bitter wind, nor darkness stays 

Your course. Your arms, with patient, high emprise, 

Still lift their myriad crosses to the skies.—L. D. Pycuowska. 


‘THE summer day was dying in the sky, 
And deep’ning shadows had begun to lie 
On field, and wood, and river flowing by— 


Flowing in shade save where it caught the light 
Of golden skies, slow melting into night, 
Where hung the hollow moon faint-lined and bright. 


Of stars shone, here and there, the uncertain gleam ; 
Like altar-lights the kindled orbs did seem— 
Faint at first lighting, soon undimmed to beam. 


As if forgetting that the day was dead, 
Some bird poured song triumphant overhead ; 
Pure, sweet, and clear the quivering notes were shed. 


Tall spruces wafted balm, as if to place 
Sweet perfume on the shroud that, fair in grace, 
Lay gently folded round the day’s dead face ; 


And lifted o’er that day in death so blest 
The cross’s sign as token of true rest ° 
By that calm dead for all the years possessed. 
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II. 


A golden vision mingled with the still, 
Prayer-laden peace that seemed the hour to fill 
With angels’ tidings unto men of gentle will : 


A Christmas altar rose before my sight, 
Shining with slender tapers crowned with light— 
Like Love Divine consuming souls all white— 


The altar robed, like bride to meet her lord, 
In garments rich where loving hands had poured 
The thoughts of loving hearts that Him adored, 


In ancient symbols wrought bright, silken thread, 
Full, purple grapes, of Calvary hallowéd, 
And golden wheat-ears, sign of Living Bread, 


Telling with silent grace of Love Divine 
Hiding itself within the earthly shrine 
Where, e’er unquenched, faith’s mystic light doth shine. 


From Raphael’s canvas gazed our Heavenly Queen, 
Clothed with the sun, and fair with smile serene, 
-Clasping her Son his humble saints between. 


Below, with varying light, the Christmas star 
‘Twinkled, and told of Eastern lands afar, 
And Gentile kings of old whose heirs we are ; 


Shining the star as once in Juda’s town 
Above the King of kings laid helpless down, 
His Godhead veiled, with faith and love for crown. 


All hearts, in loving worship lost, bent low, 
While angel hosts seemed wandering to and fro, 
Singing, as once the crowded years ago: 


Glory to God, to men of gentle will 
His peace ”—seeming that peace each heart to fill, 
farth’s longing hushed, forgotten earthly ill. 


Above the crib arose the laden cross 
With arms outstretched to save the world from loss, 
Cleansing the nations from sin’s clouding dross : 


So e’er upon the day of this dear birth, 
‘The Christmas season glad with Christian mirth, 
The cross’s shadow falls aslant the earth; » 
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The stable’s walls with Calvary’s echoes ring— 
Fair Bethlehem’s offering to her Infant King 
Jerusalem’s proud scorn foreshadowing. 


Ill. 


Where lowlier altar stood apart, less fair, 
Clustered tall spruces, nursed by mountain air, 
And late the crown of hillsides cold and bare, 


Now pouring forth their perfume, spicy sweet, 
Like Eastern kings hastening their Lord to greet, 
Their worship laying at their Master’s feet. 


Here mimic manger lay amid the green 
That framed the pleading pathos of the scene— 
The Holy Child two angels white between, 


Whose lifeless silence adoration wrought, 
Each folded pinion filled with wondering thought 
Of Infinite Might through love so lowly brought. 


Here rose the cross above the crib once more, 
Crowning the stately spruces, towering o’er, 
That ’mid their green redemption’s symbol wore. 


Their perfect boughs held forth the holy sign 
Grown with their daily life with art divine: 
Obedient wrought each fibre strong and fine. 


IV. 


Ah! happy tree, dowered so rich indeed, 
Bearing the sign by which our souls are freed, 
As if dumb earth sought God’s dear cause to plead. 


Brave spruce! firm in thy constant green, e’en though 
The winter heap thee with its weight of snow, 
And biting winds with icy torment blow; 


As faithful witnesses thy branches throw 
The cross’s shadow on the sunlit snow— 
Heaven’s own blue that shadow here below. 
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Distilling balm, thou fill’st the bitter air : 
Like to the incense of ascending prayer, 
Wreathing the cross thyself dost proudly bear. 


And, ’mid thy fragrance, comes the blessed thought 
Of those sweet spices that the Marys brought 
When to anoint the Crucified they sought. 


Telleth of her, thy perfume-laden bough, 
Who, sorrow-struck with love and sin, bent low 
To wipe his feet, winning forgiveness so. 


Lo! through thy solemn boughs the wandering breeze 
Grows sadder-voiced, as if it toned ’mid these 
The Passion chant’s appealing harmonies. 


Vv. 


The Christmas dream grew dim, the day was gone, 
The lingering summer eve so softly flown, 
The twilight into night fast drifting on ; 


The bird grown silent, and the low-voiced breeze 
Whispering amid the ghostly birchen trees 
Faintly as wave-break on scarce-rufffed seas. 


Damp from the fog-wreathed meadow rose the air— 
The meadow in the day’s late light so fair, 
With summer’s sweet grass harvest lying there. 


The stars o’erhead—bright promise of our peace— 
The earth below, awaiting its release, 
And crowning earth its’ heaven-aspiring trees. 


Above the crib the cross! our cradle earth 
Lifting the symbol of our heavenly birth— 
Blest symbol, kindling light on darkest hearth ! 


Pure light wherein all earthly fires grew pale, 
Blest sign that doth God’s perfect love unveil ! 
O holy cross, on earth, in heaven, all hail! 
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THE municipal council of Paris, 
in its sitting of December 14, 1878, 
passed the following resolution : 


‘“‘The council, considering that the 
prefect of the Seine, in continuing to en- 
trust the direction of a large number of 
public schools in the city of Paris to 
congregational teachers, could not fail 
to be aware that this proceeding was 
utterly in opposition to the decided opin- 
ion of the council, and also of the ma- 
jority of the population ; 

“ Considering, moreover, that a circu- 
lar issued by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, September 24th ult., reminded 
the prefects that, while retaining the 
liberty and responsibility of ‘decision 
without appeal,’ they were bound to 
take largely into account the advice of 
the municipal councils in the matter of 
choice between lay and congregational 
teaching ; 

** Considering that there is reason for 
again representing seriously to the pre- 
fect of the Seine the advisability of con- 
forming himself to the recommendation 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, to 
the unmistakable feeling of the majority 
of the Parisian population, and a formal 
resolution of the municipal council,‘ the 
natural and legitimate interpreters of 
the commune’; 

‘“*The council prays that the di- 
rection of the public schools and Sa//es 
@’ Asile (infant schools) of the communes 


of Paris be placed exclusively under lay 
teachers.” 


The moment appears to have ar- 
rived for those who especially claim 
the title of republicans to put into 
execution projects which have long 
been in existence, and which were 
never more accurately demonstrated 
than during the terrible days of the 
siege and Commune. ‘These de- 
signs, ripened by eight years of re- 
flection and study, present a three- 
fold interest, accordingly as they 
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are considered with reference to 
(1) the finances of the city, (2) the 
progress of primary education, or 
(3) public morality and social ad- 


vantage. We propose briefly to 
examine the motives which must 
be supposed to actuate these de- 
signs, and those which alone could 
render their accomplishment ac- 
ceptable. 

And, first, with regard to the in- 
terest of the budget. On _ this 
point, at least, the municipal coun- 
sellors cannot be acting with their 
eyes shut, being perfectly aware 
that the congregational teachers 
cost far less than laics, and that the 
substitution of the latter would lay 
a serious additional burden on the 
city. 

This consideration does not in 
the least trouble the counsellors. 
But the taxpayer, who is at this 
moment bearing the maximum of 
the charges it is in his power to de- 
fray, has some right to be anxious. 
He is promised a reduction of 
taxes—a reduction which is always 
postponed, and, instead of this, fresh 
duties, rights of octroz, and munici- 
pal taxes are annually created, old 
imposts are increased, and new 
loans in course of preparation. 
The tax upon house-rent, for in- 
stance, has just been raised to thirty 
per cent., although trade is far from 
flourishing and thousands of work- 
men are out of employment. It is 
true that the Chamber of Deputies, 
for the consolation of the people, 
has lately suppressed the duty upon 
chiccory and oil ; but bread, meat, 
wine, and vegetables continue to 
pay an enormous duty. Does not 
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the city, then, know what to do 
with its money? And this, too, 
when, as is well known, so much 
requires to be done, especially in 
supplying the material needs (as to 
deficiencies of building, etc.) of the 
public schools ; some localities be- 
ing too small or otherwise un- 
healthy, others needing rebuilding 
or repair. There are at this mo- 
ment in Paris 16,000 children who 
cannot be received into the exist- 
ing schools for want of room. And 
this is the time chosen by the mu- 
nicipality to carry out its project ! 

The following. table indicates the 
importance of the change propos- 
ed by the municipal council : 


STATISTICS OF THE EcoLes Commu- 
NALES OF PARIs. 


Boys’ Schools—Lay, 87, comprising 
500 masters. Congregational, 54, com- 
prising 350 brothers. 

Girls’ Schools—Lay, 86, comprising 446 
mistresses. Congregational, 58, com- 
prising 390 sisters. 

Infant Schools—Lay, 97, comprising 
212 mistresses. Congregational, 33, 
comprising 98 sisters. 


Thus it is on a total of 145 
schools, and a personnel of 838 
teachers, that the transformation is 
to be effected. But besides the 
titulars, the supplementary teachers 
must be taken into consideration, 
and the indemnities received by 
them for replacing the titulars when 
ill or absent. 

This source of expenditure does 
not exist among the congregational 
teachers. If a brother or sister is 
ill or obliged to be absent for a 
time, the superior immediately 
provides a substitute, and the sick 
or absent teacher no longer counts 
as a recipient of payment. Indem- 
nities for lodging must also be add- 
ed to the account, as the lay mas- 
ters could not (and certainly would 
not) inhabit the poor and narrow 


cells of the brothers and teaching 
sisters, 

After a careful calculation, based 
on the minimum of the salaries al- 
lowed to lay teachers in virtue of 
the decree* of February 3, 1873, 
it is ascertained that the lowest 
sum which the new fersonne/, with 
requisite accommodation as to 
lodging, will annually cost the city 
of Paris amounts to 1,977,190 
francs. 

We will now see what is the cost 
of the congregationists ; but, in or- 
der not to make the triumph of 
their friends too easy, we do not 
take as the basis of our calculation 
the figures of 850 and 7oo0 fr. for 
the salary of the Christian Bro- 
thers, and 600 fr. for the sisters, as 
they really stand in the budgets of 
1878 and 1879—these sums being, 
as it were, war prices, and having 
for their object to starve the con- 
gregationists into capitulation or 
retreat—but we go back to those 
of the budget of 1877, which are as 
follows : 


Salaries of 350 brothers, at 950 fr 332,500 fr. 
<3 390 sisters, at 850 fr 331,500 fr. 
Various indemnities, 3,700 fr 3,700 fr. 

Salaries of 98 sisters in the infant schools, 
at 850 fr 83,300 fr. 


751,000 fr. 


We have now only to subtract this 
sum from the foregoing amount of 
1,977,190 fr. to find that the lay 
teachers will, at the lowest estimate, 
cost Paris annually 1,226,190 fr. 
more than those whom they are to 
replace. 

This, moreover, is only the ap- 
proximate increase for the first 
year; lay teachers being allowed 
an annual rate of increase, up to 

* According to this decree the minimum salary 
of a “‘ director ;”’ is 2,800 fr. of a directress, 2,600 ; 
of a male’ assistant, 2,000 ; female assistant, 1,800 ; 
directress of infant school, 1,600; assistant, 1,200 ; 


supplementary assistants, 800 fr. each, 6oo fr. in 
infant schools. 
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4,000 fr, for directors, 3,500 for di- 
rectresses, 2,400 for male assistants, 
and 2,200 for female. Thus the 
yearly augmentation of salaries 
would in a short time exceed two 
millions more than is paid at the 
present time. 

But, it might be asked, why 
should this fact be an obstacle, if 
it be likely that popular education 
would gain by the change? We 
will examine the probability of this 
result. 

The municipal council, to justify 
the terms of “ignorantins,” “ ob- 
scurantists,” and “ extinguishers ” 
(feignoirs), which it applies so 
freely to the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine, would have it believed 
that their schools are so inferior, 
both as regards the kind of instruc- 
tion imparted and the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, that a mar- 
vellous improvement, or rather “a 
complete transformation,” may be 
confidently expected from the mo- 
ment they are placed under laics. 

We must again have recourse to 
figures, which are not without their 
eloquence. In this time of uni- 
versal suffrage the votes of fathers 
and mothers ought to have some 
value as showing what is thought 
by that “majority ” of which the 
council claims the support. 

There are in the 173 lay schools 
of Paris (not reckoning the Sad/es 
@ Asile) 52,683 children, and 40,474 
in the 112 congregational schools. 

The comparison of these figures 
shows that, proportionally, the reli- 
gious are more frequented than 
the lay schools, their average be- 
ing 361 pupils, while the lay aver- 
age is 104, and this notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts made by 
the subordinates of the radical 
mayors to obtain recruits for the 
lay teachers, and also the fact that 
many parents send their children 
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to ‘the latter for the sole reason 
that the brothers’ schools are ax 
grand complet and cannot receive 
another pupil. 

It is therefore false to say that 
the “ majority” of the population 
of Paris is hostile to the teaching 
of the congregationists; on the 
contrary, it has a confidence in its 
results which is strengthened by 
constant success—a success proved 
by official documents of unques- 
tionable impartiality. 

The city of Paris annually offers 
for competition a certain number 
of prizes in money, called dourses, for 
the primary schools of higher edu- 
cation—i.¢., those of Turgot, Col- 
bert, Lavoisiez, J. B. Say, and the 
College Chaptal. We have care- 
fully examined the official table in 
which are registered the results of 
this competition each year, from 
1848 to 1877 inclusively. From 
this table we find that, during this 
interval of twenty-nine years, out 
of 1,445 bourses, 1,148 were gained 
by the brothers’ schools, the lay 
schools gaining 297. 

The last year, 1878, the result 
was the same; 788 pupils from all 
the schools took part in the trial. 
Of the 339 who were declared ad- 
missible, 242 belonged to the 54 
schools of the brothers, and 97 to 
the 87 lay schools. Of the 50 
candidates who took the highest 
places for the general certificates, 
43 belonged to the brothers, and to 
the laics, 7! 

This, however, is only one aspect 
of the successes obtained by the 
“ ignorantins.” 

With them originated the method 
of simultaneous instruction, now 
acknowledged to be the best. In 
the analysis which appeared in the 
Journal Officiel of M. Gréard’s 
voluminous report for the Paris 
Exhibition, his statement was quot- 
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ed that “it is also the Christian 
Brothers who have given the best- 
known method for teaching draw- 
ing,” and that “at the Exhibition 
of 1867 they saved the honor of 
France.” 

They were the first who in Paris 
opened classes for adults. Twen- 
ty-two of their communal schools 
are open every evening for appren- 
tices, young working-men, or any 
who wish to commence or complete 
their primary education. ‘hey 
have organized scientific and pro- 
fessional cours at their establish- 
ments at Issy, Passy, St. Nicolas, 
and the commercial school of St. 
Paul, and their books have been 
honored by the highest recompen- 
ses at the Vienna Exhibition in 
1873, the Geographical Exhibition 
at Paris in 1878, and at the “ Uni- 
versal” Exhibition in 1878. At 
the last they obtained for special 
subjects (agriculture among the 
rest) three gold medals, three sil- 
ver, two bronze, various mentions 
honorables, besides sharing in the 
great prize of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with which they ex- 
hibited. 

Nor are the schools of the sis- 
ters inferior to those of the bro- 
thers, although they cannot, like 
them, publicly prove their effici- 
ency by competing for the dourses. 
They had their share of honor 
at the Exhibition of 1867, when 
112 schools under religious receiv- 
ed prizes, while 68 only of the lay 
schools obtained honorable mention. 

They maintained their excellent 
reputation at the Exhibition of 
1878, and won the admiration of 
competent examiners. The re- 
ports of the inspectors and can- 
tonal delegates are full of praises 
of the state of their schools, which 
these reports assert to be habitually 
superior to that of the schools 
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under lay direction. It has 
even been enthusiastically eulogiz- 
ed by writers in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

The 42 schools in Paris directed 
by the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul have, during the interval from 
1874 to 1878, presented 2,815 pupils 
as candidates for certificates. Of 
this number, 2,248 have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining them. During 
this time 18 of their girls have been 
admitted into the Normal School, 
51 have obtained diplomas as as- 
sistant-mistresses, 52 diplomas of 
capacity, 44 “medals of honor,” 
and 88 mentions honoralles. 

From the foregoing facts it will 
be seen how unwise it is, as well as 
unjust, to attempt to substitute for 
teachers of. such proved efficiency 
persons recruited in haste and 
coming no one knows from whence. 
For the city of Paris would be 
seriously perplexed to find a fer- 
sonnel sufficient, either as to num- 
ber or qualifications, to replace the 
religious. The normal schools, 
according to the report of M. 
Gréard, have, during the five years 
from 1872 to 1877, furnished no 
more than 204 male and 156 female 
teachers—that is to say, it will be 
necessary to accept all comers. It 
is true, however, that in these days 
any one may hope to pass muster 
for anything, the fitness of a per- 
son for a post being often the last 
consideration. If it were not so 
we should scarcely see—as recent- 
ly in France—coachmen and valets 
suddenly transformed into justices 
of the peace. 

e now come to the chief and 
decisive argument. La imorale 
publique, we are told, forbids the 
teaching by religious to be. any 
longer tolerated, because, even 
should it not obscure the under- 
standing of children, it is at least 
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incapable of making them des dmes_ swaddling bands of an effete and 
libres and true patriots, and de- bigoted despotism. Vive la lib- 
grades them (/es abrutit) by “the erté/” Yes; all that these free- 
practices of bigotry.” thinkers of “independent morals ”’ 
And so the Christian Brothers clamor for, for the children of 
and the Sisters of St. Vincent de France, is the negation of every 
Paul, who have quitted their fami- higher good. No more catechism, 
lies and all future prospects or no more creed, no more prayer, no 
position to devote themselves to more God! And since religion is 
teaching the children of the people the basis of the brothers’ teaching 
—a work upon which they spend and the source of their success, 
their lives and energies, and by their animating principle and in- 
which they are often worn out in vigorating power, their schools, 
the flower of their age—are vile odious to these men of progress, 
beings, unfit for the companionship must be closed, their voices si- 
or even the sight of children (gu'i/ lenced, their spirit extinguished. 
Jaut soustraire a la vue de lenfant). WUHenceforth let the juvenile citoyen 
They have had the magnanimity to vociferate to his heart’s content: 
offer their life, and have joyfully Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons ! 
laid themselves out for the most but beware of letting the sweet 
ungrateful of occupations, in which canticles, O Dieu de Clemence or 
they givea daily example of patient Souvenez-vous, 6 tendre Mere, sound 
toil, of disinterestedness and disci- pleasantly in his parents’ ears, 
pline ; and to their virtues they owe bringing the thought of God and 
their proscription ! his blessed Mother to shed a breath 
Athens banished Aristides be- of sacred fragrance in his humble 
cause he was“ just.” Paris, among home. 
not a few other Athenian procli- Alas! it has already been said, 
vities and pretensions, must also with too much truth, that “in 
have her ostracism. We may rea- France there are nomore children.” 
sonably imagine the thoughts of And, in fact, the workshops and 
the citizens forming the municipal manufactories swarm with boys 
council of Paris to run this wise : who, at twelve years of age, are hope- 
“What!” they exclaim to them- lessly corrupted. Daily before the 
selves “these people are making tribunals are brought precocious 
our children docile, obedient, dili- malefactors whose language is as 
gent; they teach them that a life cynical as the nature of their mis- 
of industry is an honorable life, demeanors is frightful. The statis- 
and that there is a nobility in tics of crime in France show the 
honest and intelligent labor. The number of robbers and assassins to 
children believe them. They will be increasing every year, and also 
become first-class workmen, or, (to the shame of our era be it 
mounting the social ladder, will,rise spoken) the number of fathers and 
to positions of eminence, and one mothers obliged to have recourse 
and all will proclaim that they owe to the courts of justice to compel 
their success to the teaching of the their children to allow them in 
Christian Brothers! This must their old age a sufficient “alimen- 
not be! We have had toomuch of tary pension” to keep them from 
it already. The people must be starvation. 
freed from its prejudices and the Is it possible, we ask, that these 
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men sincerely believe that the 
“moral independence” they de- 
mand so loudly will arrest these 
evils? No; they well know that it 
will not. Every man not wilfully 
self-blinded is compelled to ac- 
knowledge that religion alone is 
efficacious to arrest them. 

It would be well if the municipal 
council would reflect upon the fol- 
lowing words of Victor Hugo. Re- 
peating what his eminent col- 
leagues, Guizot, Cousin, and Ville- 
main, had expressed before him, he 
says : 


“Far from wishing to proscribe re- 
ligious teaching, I consider it to be more 
necessary at the present day than it has 
ever been. The older a man ‘grows the 
more needful it is that he should believe. 
The bane of our time is to make #his life 
all, In giving to man this earthly life as 
his sole end and aim, all its miseries are 
aggravated by the negation at its close, 
which, to the already oppressive burden 
of the unfortunate, adds the insupport- 
able weight of future nothingness, and, 
instead of suffering, which is the law of 
God, causes despair, Hence spring vast 
and deep social convulsions. I would, 
with unspeakable eagerness, desire to 
ameliorate the material condition of those 
who suffer, but the first and most neces- 
sary amelioration is to give them hope. 
Mingled with an infinite hope, how 
much smaller do finite miseries become ! 

‘* . . Death is a restitution; own it 
boldly. God is found again at last ; let 
us remember this, and teach it to all. 
There would be no dignity in living, and 
it would not be worth the trouble to live, 
if, when we die, we die wholly. 

“ And that which lightens suffering 
sanctifies toil. That which makes a 
man good, wise, courageous is the per- 
petual vision of a better world shining 
through the darkness of this. . . . I here 
declare that my profound belief in that 
better world is the supreme certitude of 
my reason, as it is the supreme joy of 
my soul,” 


There is yet another charge 
against the Christian Brothers— 
that they are not parriots. 

If this is because they do not 
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bear arms, being dispensed from 
military service, the same reproach 
must be made against the 530 lay 
schoolmasters, not one of whom 
has been a soldier, any more than 
the 500 more who are to be sent 
to replace the brothers in the 
schools of Paris. 

But he surely is a “ patriot ” who 
does all in his power to promote 
the welfare of his country. And 
the brothers have rendered no 
small service to theirs, not only by 
their unremitting personal toils, 
but also by having, at the cost of 
long and too-easily-forgotten strug- 
gles, succeeded in organizing a sys- 
tem of teaching which produces 
intelligent workmen and employés 
and also learned and _ scientific 
men. It is, in fact, to them that 
France is, in a particular manner, 
indebted for the constituent ele- 
ments of national prosperity. » 

Besides, can it be that their ac- 
cusers have already forgotten the 
battle-fields of Bourget, Buzenval, 
and Champigny, the attack of 
Monthelon, and the noble conduct 
of tlie Christian Brothers and of 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de aul 
in these and many another scene of 
carnage around their beleaguered 
capital? Have they forgotten the 
acclamations, not only of Paris but 
of all France, when the French 
Academy awarded to the brothers 
the prize offered by the city of Bos- 
ton for the noblest acts of patriot- 
ism performed during the war of 
1870-71? 

The following is a quotation from 
the report read during the sitting 
of the Academy, August 8, 1872: 


“We have awarded this recompense 
to an entire body as modest as it is use- 
ful—a body known to all, esteemed by 
all, and which, in these unhappy times, 
has won for itself true glory. You are 
all aware to what career the Brothers of 
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Christian Doctrine consecrate their lives, 
and with what disinterested devotion 
and paternal simplicity they pursue this 
career. ... When, however, they saw 
their country in danger, the same feel- 
ing which filled us all filled their hearts 
also, and they asked themselves in what 
way they could contribute to its defence 
and relieve its sufferings. . .. On the 
15th of August their venerable superior, 
Brother Philip, wrote to the Minister of 
the Interior, placing at his disposal for 
the sick and wounded all the establish- 
ments and communal schools in the 
possession of his Institute, as well as all 
the members which composed it, his 
council, his novices, and himself. The 
minister gladly availed himself of the 
offer. The brothers established, at their 
own expense, a large ambulance in the 
Rue Oudinot, and furnished -a numer- 
ous and efficient fersonne/ to the various 
other ambulances of Paris, particularly 
those organized in the railway stations 
for the immediate reception of the train- 
fuls of wounded. The Society of the 
Press also appealed to them for assist- 
ance_as érancardiers, or litter-bearers, on 
the ftids of battle, as well as attendants 
in its ambulances. In these two services 
six hundred of the brothers were con- 
stantly and gratuitously occupied. On 
days when there was an engagement 
they were more numerous. 

‘‘ During the whole time of the siege 
their schools were never closed nor 
their classes interrupted. They sufficed 
for everything ; they seemed to multiply 
themselves. Each brother marched in 
his turn. One day he taught in class, 
the next he went under fire. The day 
Brother Nethelone was killed at Bour- 
get it was not his turn to march ; he had 
taken the turn of another. Daily, in the 
intense cold, very early in the morning, 
they might be seen, to the number of 
three or four hundred, traversing Paris, 
saluted by the population as they passed 
with Brother Philip at their head, in 
spite of his eighty years; he sending 
them to the combat whither he could not 
follow them. As to the brothers, they 
faced fire as if they had done nothing 
else all their lives, admirable for their 
discipline and ardor. 

“They marched like a regiment, in 
companies of ten, each with a surgeon. 
Arrived at the scene of action, girt with 
a cord, they advanced, with a litter be- 
tween every two, running always in the 
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direction of the firing, lifted up the 
wounded, and carried them carefully to 
the ambulances, ‘ Mes fréres  exclaim- 
ed one of our generals, ‘ you exceed all 
that humanity and charity can demand " 
Another leader dismounted to embrace 
one of the devoted band, saying, ‘ You 
are admirable, you and all yours.’ 

“« The day after an engagement they bur- 
ied the dead. Two of their number were 
killed on the field, and eighteen died 
from maladies contracted in tending the 
sick and wounded.” 


With regard to the sisters, it is 
needless to speak of their heroism 
and devotion in the ambulances, 
the hospitals, and on the fields of 
battle. Have the people of Paris 
forgotten the forty-seven sisters 
sent to Bicétre to nurse the sol- 
diers suffering from smallpox, and 
that, when eleven of their number 
caught the disease and died, thirty- 
two immediately offered to replace 
them, so that the requisite number 
was chosen by lot ? 

During the siege of Paris the 
sisters tended, in their ambulances, 
15,000 sick and wounded soldiers, 
established soup-kitchens to feed 
the famishing people for the small- 
est sums possible, and all this time 
never omitted their daily visits to 
the poor, even during the bom- 
bardment. 

But the radical municipality of 
Paris, if it remembers, at least cares 
for none of these things. And 
thus, while other nations have rea- 
son to envy France her Brothers of 
Christian Doctrine, and seek to at- 
tract them, as well as the daughters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, to their 
shores, Frenchmen, who ought to 
be jealous of their national glories, 
especially at a time when so few re- 
main to them, are seeking to drive 
them away! 

And these men call themselves 
patriots, and have ever in their 
mouths, as on their charred palaces, 
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the false formula of Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. Liberty of teaching 
and liberty of conscience are alike 
to be stifled by these liberal op- 
pressors, who for ever. accuse the 
Catholic Church of tntolerance—the 
church which has never ceased to 
claim liberty of teaching for all who 
should be found worthy of it, and 
which has not only zof set aside lay 
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teaching, but has ever made a point 
of inviting distinguished Christian 
laymen to teach in her schools, and 
in all her works accepts, and even 
solicits, lay co-operation. We 
would fain believe that Paris, which 
paid grateful and enthusiastic hom- 
mage to Sceur Rosalie and Brother 
Philip, will never consent to drive 
the religious from her schools. 
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It is with a genuine emotion of 
thanksgiving and joy we learn that 
the late Bayard Taylor did not 
even begin his contemplated bio- 
graphy of Goethe. We are glad 
for two reasons: First and prin- 
cipally, because the sooner the 
world forgets that passionless and 
scientific advocate of lust the bet- 
tér; and, secondly, because we be- 
lieve that Mr. Taylor had no real 
sympathy with, or just estimate of, 
him. We should be sorry to think 
that one who represented the most 
popular, if the crudest, department 
of American literature should have 
lent the charm of his style and the 
generous fervor of his imagination 
to reproducing for his wide circle 
of readers and admirers the most de- 
testable man of letters of the nine- 
teenth century. We believe that 
Mr. Taylor intended tq blend the 
biographies of Goethe and Schil- 
ler—a purpose which betrays a fatal 
critical misconception. The genius 
of Schiller is Auman ; but we can 
parallel Goethe only with his Me- 
phistopheles. Mr. Taylor would 
have been certain to have invested 
the hierophant of the Ku/turkampf 
with his own glowing fancies. We 
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should have a Goethe projected 
from the imagination which con- 
ceived Deukalion, and arrayed with 
the moral virtues that adorn the 
sages of the Poems of the Orient. 
The real Goethe, the calm and self- 
approving sceptic, measuring the 
mental calibre of Jesus Christ and 
sneering at his simplicity; making 
the intellect of man the gauge of 
eternity; and classifying woman 
as the ministrant to imperative 
animal needs, is capable of analy- 
sis only by himself. He has left 
us his own biography, and it is one 
of which Xu/tur should be asham- 
ed, if it did not regard shame as a 
conventionality. We are profound- 
ly grateful that American literature 
has escaped the infamy of such a 
book as Lewes’ Life of Goethe ; 
and as Mr. Taylor was not a phi- 
losopher in any sense, his work in 
all probability would have been 
more dangerous than Lewes’, who 
dwells mainly upon the opinions of 
the German sage, and thus produces 
in a sensible and pure-minded man 
a hearty hatred and detestation of 
them. 

We can understand the enthu- 
siasm of such a mind as Taylor's 
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over Goethe’s Faust. Indeed, the 
American writer quickly glowed 
overevery form of literary and natu- 
ral beauty. It was a boyish fervor, 
which brings a smile of pleasure to 
the face of the d/asé man of letters, 
No doubt a schoolmaster enjoys 
the keen delight of his pupils when 
first they encounter some of the re- 
sounding lines of Homeror Virgil’s 
rapid dactyls keeping time to a 
storm ora battle. ‘The old theatre- 
goer at the end finds himself more 
interested in the audience than in 
the stage. Taylor’s translation of 
Faust was evidently a keen enjoy- 
‘ment to him. Everything is a sur- 
prise. No one before ever saw as 
he the scenes of his travels. It is 
this freshness of perception which 
gives his writings their charm. 
Most of his books read like the 
letters which a bright schoolboy 
writes to his mother. It is clear 
that he has no deep perception of 
Goethe’s purpose in Faust. His 
translation is sparkling, pictur- 
esque, and felicitously imitative, but 
it is like the music of the opera. 
The real purpose of Goethe in the 
poem, which is unfit and unintend- 
ed for dramatic or operatic render- 
ing (at least so far as such render- 
ing aims at representing Goethe's 
idea), is a complete reversal of 
every Christian canon and the- 
ory of the other life. It was for 
this that Goethe lived and wrote. 
In Wilhelm Meister he parodies 
Christian symbols with the em- 
blems of Xwltur. In Faust he 
aims a blow at the essence of Satan, 
the failure of which he has by this 
time discovered. In Helena we 


have the pagan idea of love restor- 
ed; and in his LZiective Affinities, 
written in the impotency of old 
age, he gloats over veteris vestigia 
flamme, and formulates a theory 
of matrimonial morals which makes 








adultery the normal rule of life. 
His abilities might have secured 
him from the fear of rivals near his 
throne. But he was so jealous and 
envious that he kept his little court 
of Weimar barred against talent 
till it thundered for admittance and 
the echo resounded throughout 
Germany. Professing the greatest 
love for Fatherland, and writing 
fierce diatribes against Napoleon, 
he was enraptured with a medal 
which the conqueror threw to him 
as a sop to a poetical Cerberus; 
and in fulsome verses he compar- 
ed the subduer of his native land 
to all the doves, Marses, and Apol- 
los in every mythology which his 
learning could suggest. It would 
have been a pitiful spectacle to see 
Mr. Taylor trying to make this 
man out a demigod, as is the Ger- 
man fashion. A less heroic char- 
acter there is not in all history. 
Old Sam Johnson, or Washington 
Irving, or Mr. Taylor himself, is a 
far more excellent specimen of the 
man of letters. Possibly, when the 
present culture fever is passed, 
literature will appraise Goethe at 
his true valuation.. As it is, it may 
be of interest to note that Taine, 
the French critic, and Jeffrey, the 
English one, are unsparing in their 
castigation of the Master, as Car- 
lyle and Emerson call him, perhaps 
for the reason that nobody is likely 
to have sufficient courage to chal- 
lenge them to a critical examina- 
tion of his works. 

It is the object of this criticism 
to measure the literary status of 
Mr. Taylor, and to draw from his 
career a few lessons applicable to 
the body of littérateurs of which he 
was a distinguished representative. 
We do not offer our views. in any 
Rhadamanthine spirit of critical 
infallibility. We should have been 
proud to regard Mr.-Taylor as 
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deserving of the high literary en- 
comiums which have been passed 
upon him. Our American litera- 
ture is too sparse to leave ungar- 
nered excellence in any field. But 
after all criticism is criticism, and 
itis simply nonsense to represent 
Taylor as an unrivalled poet, a sci- 
entific traveiler, a safe and sound 
critic, and a distinguished states- 
man ; and we are sure he would have 
been the first to condemn many of 
the laudatory notices which his 
lamented death has occasioned. 
We have reason to think that he 
merited all the tributes which speak 
of his genial, kind-hearted, and open 
disposition, his honest literary am- 
bition, and that wonderful versati- 
lity which, however creditable to 
him under one aspect, was never- 
theless fatal to his abiding literary 
fame. 

The reader, then, need not deem 
us ungracious in saying that Mr. 
Taylor’s chief, if not sole, excel- 
lence was that of a newspaper cor- 
respondent. When we have said 
this the inexorable conclusion fol- 
lows that under no circumstances 
can his writings ever become or be 
regarded as classics. The average 
daily journalist must make up his 
mind to forego any claim upon pos- 
terity. It is different with a maga- 
zinist; and, indeed, the tendency 
of contemporary literature sets to- 
ward the magazine. The best 
minds, that a few decades ago 
would have waited for a folio vol- 
ume, now give their thoughts to 
a periodical. But the newspaper 
correspondent writes for the day 
and the hour. He has no liberty 
of opinion. He addresses a mixed 
audience impatient of reflection. 
His mind quickly sinks into the 
state of the writer of weekly ro- 
mances. Every letter must have 
a “hit "—indeed, every paragraph. 
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No doubt Mr. Taylor could have 
turned out better work if he had 
not been a slave to that awful mon- 
ster, the daily press. He was like 
Jack in the fairy story, trying to 
amuse the hungry giant, without 
Jack’s luck, for he could not kill 
it, though he poured into it a vast 
amount of porridge. 

Taylor’s career is another illus- 
tration of the possibilities of the 
American printing-office. He was 
a contemporary reproduction of 
Benjamin Franklin, whom he ap- 
pears to have taken for a model. 
He had many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and could parallel Benjamin's 
Philadelphia experience of want of 
food and shelter. He picked up 
that multifarious knowledge which 
“lies around loose” in a printing- 
office. He had no educational 
discipline, and, being of an ardent 
disposition, he felt a craving for 
travel and excitement—a restless- 
ness which is generated by the 
humdrum existence of most Ameri- 
can hamlets. Our great cities fo- 
cus all the vitality of American 
life, leaving none for the villages. 

His book Views Afoot, which de- 
scribes a pedestrian tour in Eu- 
rope, is one of the most painful that 
we have ever read. Nothing but 
sheer penury should have induced 
him to publish it. There is a dis- 
agreeable self-complacency in many 
Americans, who seem to think it a 
grand exploit to have lived on five 
cents a day. We have no quarrel 
to find with rigid economy, but it is 
due to the dienséances not to obtrude 
our makeshifts. No one attaches 
any value whatever to Mr. Taylor’s 
judgments, though often correct, in 
this book. We refuse to believe 
that a man who “tramped it” 
through Europe can have arrived 
at any just conclusion upon its po- 
litical, social, or religious condi- 
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tion. However unjust it may seem, 
the general conviction is that the 
intelligence, morality, and sociolo- 
gy of a land are best studied in its 
well-to-do and middle classes. Mr. 
Taylor’s ingenious expedients to se- 
cure food and lodging, his disputes 
with and triumphs over his land- 
lords, his observations upon his 
fellow-passengers, his strictures on 
the wretched moral condition of 
the European peasantry, his strug- 
gles to preserve his scanty ward- 
robe from thieves, leave his book 
worthless and uninfluential as a re- 
cord of travelling experience. 

He saw Norway and Sweden, 
Palestine and India, under more 
favorable conditions. In all these 
books there is displayed the pecu- 
liar talent of the newspaper man. 
They were written for the New 
York Zribune, and it is curious to 
notice how deftly this versatile 
writer ad@pts his tone to the ears 
accustomed to the music of Horace 
Greeley. We long since learned 
not to mind the reliable corre- 
spondent when he begins to moral- 
ize; but if any one contemplates a 
new edition of Mr. Taylor’s trav- 
els, we should suggest for the sake 
of the departed, quite as much as 
for the sake of truth and justice, 
that all his chapters touching upon 
religious topics be omitted. The 
chapter on Jerusalem (Land of the 
Saracens), in which he expresses his 
emphatic disbelief in the divinity 
of Christ; the offensive chapter in 
his book on Greece, in which he 
defends the marriage of the Greek 
priesthood as preferable to the con- 
cubinage of the Latin priesthood ; 
and his general laudation of the 
Mohammedan religion over Chris- 
tianity, are instances of shameful 
ignorance and captious criticism 
which should not be suffered to re- 
main. His lack of any definite re- 
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ligious training is painfully and of 
fensively apparent in every instance 
in which he touches upon a reli- 
gious question. Nor has he the 
well-bred sneer of the genuine infi- 
del. His assaults are always vul- 
gar and in bad taste. He speaks 
of the saints, for example, as “ un- 
washed” and: “holy drones.” <A 
Te Deum to which he, listened 
gives him an opportunity for a poor 
pun on the word “tedium.” Fes- 
tivals and holydays are character- 
ized as “loafing-spells.” There is 
an abundance of poor satire upon 
priests and monks. Now, if a 
tourist is a hearty hater of the 
Catholic Church, we rather re- 
lish his fret and fume. Some Eng- 
lish tourists are really enjoyable 
on this account. Their indigna- 
tion, however ignorant, is honest. 
They fly into a passion at an Ital- 
ian throwing kisses to the Madon- 
na, and they cannot contain them- 
selves at the sight of a bandit with 
a large rosary and several crucifixes 
strung around his neck. ‘They 
make grim fun of the pilgrims 
whose feet the pope washes, and 
scold the begging friars to their 
hearts’ content. If their hat is 
knocked off during a procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament, they go at 
once to the British consul and 
write a sardonic letter to the Lon- 
don Zimes. We think, however, 
that these good people are obsti- 
nately sincere, and we laugh at 
them, but do not get angry with 
them. But such is not the indig- 
nation of Mr. Taylor. It is a 
coarse burlesquing of the very es- 
sence and idea of sacred things. 
His art is clumsy. He has not the 
infidel’s indifference nor the Protes- 
tant’s wrath. 

Yet one would suppose that Mr. 
Taylor journeyed enough to have 
mastered the simple rule of the 
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trustworthy tourist, “Put yourself 
in their place.” No. It is marvel- 
lous that one who travelled so 
much has so little to tell. It is 
true that in the preface to his 
book on Sweden and Norway he 
expressly disclaims. any intention 
of giving a social, religious, or po- 
litical picture of the countries; but, 
if not, of what practical value is 
his book? We may as well keep 
to the geography. But he is not 
bound by his.declaration; for we 
find in the same work the differ- 
ence between the Catholic and the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist compared to the distinction be- 
tween “tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee.” Not all the graphic descrip- 
tions of scenery or vivid pictures 
of travel can make these books 
aught but newspaper literature. 
He is fearful of giving offence to 
anybody but to a Catholic. There 
is not a reflection above the ca- 
pacity of any well-informed man 
who never left his native town. 
indeed, we think that, had Mr. 
Taylor kept at home and read 
books of travel, he would have ar- 
rived at much juster conclusions, 
and, with his poetic powers, have 
given us brighter and_ better 
sketches of scenery and character. 

His poetry furnishes evidence of 
remarkable versatility and an al- 
most mechanical power of rapid 
composition. But there is no life 
init. In a little book called the 
Echo Club he imitates the style of 
contemporary poets, and fully dis- 
plays this remarkable talent, which 
was certainly equal to that of the 
authors of the Rejected Addresses. 
He could roll off a poem on any 
subject toorder. But it is mechan- 
ism. How, indeed, could he infuse 
life when he had no living faith or 
hope? Turning over these mani- 
fold poems, some of them of strik- 
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ing symmetry and finish, we con- 
fess to a feeling of sadness and dis- 
appointment. His poetry never 
took hold of the popular heart. 
His Centennial Ode was as great a 
failure as Sidney Lanier’s. There is 
no thought, no soul, no mens divinior 
in it—a symphony of unmeaning 
sounds, but no inner mifsic. He is 
best in his poetical descriptions of 
natural scenery. He had a good 
eye for this, and he manages to 
catch the expression. His trans- 
lations are invariably good. In- 
deed, to speak phrenologically, he 
had imitation large but ideality 
small. So, too, the best reflections 
in his prose works are unconscious- 
ly copied from the vast stores of 
his reading, though he himself is 
perfectly honest. Still, he must 
pay the penalty of the versatile 
genius of the journal in having 
most of his writingseclassed as 
ephemeral. 

If Mr. Taylor was a fair speci- 
men of the American journalist— 
and we think he was—his inevita- 
ble literary fate should be ponder- 
ed over by the class to which he 
belonged. There has been a revo- 
lution in journalism since the days 
when he wrote his first letters. 
The telegraph has effected good in 
forcing the correspondent to con- 
dense his thought. The Associat- 
ed Press, too, is as impersonal as 
possible. Nor is any part of the 
world difficult of access since the 
era of steam set in. The news- 
paper correspondent is generally 
resident, and is forced to stick to 
balls and society gossip. He is 
usually too busy with politics, when 
not with society, to give heed to 
religion, unless it falls under the 
spectacular head. Books of travel 
need to be well scrutinized now 
before publication. It is no longer 
true that half of the world does not 
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know how the other half lives. 
Othello used to tell the gentle Des- 
demona tales about the Anthro- 
pophagi, and men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders ; 
but he would now have no such 
credulous listener. Travellers have 
found out that they need not ex- 
pect open-mouthed wonder at their 
tales. Unless a man discovers the 
north pole there is little heed given 
to him in our day, It is impera- 
tive on every contemporary travel- 
lgr who contemplates publishing to 
study the ethnology of the people 
he visits; or set on foot some 
scientific investigation ; or at least 
gather certain trustworthy statis- 
tics. The world has outgrown, 
because it has satisfied, its curiosity 
about the mere externals of nations 
and of lands. 

If a man has not a broad mind, 
a trained religious character, and a 
sympathetic disposition, the closer 
he keeps to his own house and 
home the better for him and for 
those on whom he meditates in- 
flicting a book of travels. He 
must be either a cosmopolitan. like 
Goldsmith, who was as much at 
home on the banks of the Loire as 
the Liffey, or else a stolid scientist 
like Humboldt, who thought more 
of a stratification or a new fauna 
than he did of the Deity. What 
call had Taylor to travel, beyond 
an untrained curiosity? What spe- 
cial fitness has the average news- 
paper correspondent at Paris, at 
London, at Rome? In many cases 
the gentleman or the lady is not 
a Catholic in a Catholic country, 
or, indeed, the professor of any 
creed. He is frequently a member 
of a Jegation, who has at least one 
idea drilled into him—to tell noth- 
ing of any importance. His pro- 
motion in the Circumlocution Office 
will depend upon his reticence or 
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his.evasiveness, which he is taught 
is diplomacy. He perforce con- 
fines himself to the visible and ex- 
ternal, and has no intention of 
touching upon any real, moral 
issues. No reliance can be placed 
upon the general correspondence 
which appears in our newspapers, 
and it might as well be written in 
the office, which is not unfrequent- 
ly the case, as in Europe or Asia. 
One may read all of Mr. Taylor's 
travels and not obtain a clear idea 
of any nation or its institutions. 
Only, if the reader is not a Catholic, 
he is likely to remain so. 

The books of travel quite popular 
and authoritative thirty years ago 
are now known to be wretchedly 
inaccurate. It is interesting to 
turn over the pages of the United 
States Catholic Magazine to see how 
the reviewer had to correct mis- 
statements at every step in books 
about Catholic countries; and we 
believe that this inaccuracy runs 
through the non-religious portions. 
A sensible man nowadays never re- 
fers to his trip to Europe; but it 
was once a very great adventure. 
it is singular that these old tourists, 
and some of their successors, never 
appear to reflect upon theirincompe- 
tency topass judgment upon nations 
of which they know nothing outside 
aspelling-book athome. Oneshould 
fear to misinterpret certain cus- 
toms of the Hottentots, let alone 
the immemorial habits of the most 
civilized nations of Europe. Peo- 
ple ignorant of the language, the 
religion, and the customs of France 
raid through that land, unconscious 
of their insolence, vulgarity, and 
ignorance, and write by every post 
the most astounding descriptions of 
vice and immorality. Italy and 
Spain fare as badly. England is 
slobbered over as the “mother 
country”; and, in a word, an 
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American scholar would be glad, 
for the sake of his country’s litera- 
ture, if the bulk of this branch of 
letters, distributed in innumerable 
books, magazines, and carefully- 
preserved newspapers, manuscript 
journals, and diaries, were bundled 
off to Washington and presented to 
the government printer, with a re- 
quest that it be reduced to pulp 
and utilized in his department. 
The Congressional Globe and pub- 
lic documents may be dull reading, 
but they are eminently respectable. 
We may congratulate ourselves that 
this species of tourist literature is 
now hardly possible. Even a Pro- 
testant minister must be careful of 
what he says about Rome. The 
detestable gossip about society is 
no longer tolerated in our best 
journals, and the day seems coming 
when we shall study a nation and 
its life from its ow authorities, not 
in the letters of some obscure 
scribe. 

The newspaper stimulated the 
versatility of Taylor, and so did 
him injury. There is nothing like 
a journal to exhaust intellect. It 
dries up the most succulent brains 
in a few years. We read that Mr. 
Taylor used to work fifteen hours 
aday. Thisstruck the public with 
surprise, but it is not uncommon. 
After his day’s work at the office 
he would go home and write poetry. 
People have. no appreciation of the 
amount of downright brain-work 
that must be put into any periodi- 
cal. The slaves of the pen are 
the only ones that have no sympa- 
thizers. Whatever favorite taste 
in letters a man has, he must sacri- 
fice it unflinchingly if he is to suc- 
ceed as a journalist. There must 
have been a wearying conflict go- 
ing on in Taylor’s mind between 
the harsh, prosaic newspaper work 
and his poetical dreams. Yet he 
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did his journalistic work conscien- 
tiously. 

In journalism a very few men on 
the staff really do most of the work. 
A magazine may now and then 
have an article from some eminent 
man, or its prospectus may an- 
nounce a brilliant array of talent; 
but the editor knows that he can 
safely depend only on the working 
staff. So the steady, trustworthy 
work on a daily is done regularly 
by afew. Taylor was a man who 
could write a poem, a leader, a 
criticism, a story—in fact, could 
write, and write well enough, on any 
theme submitted to him. He al- 
lowed himself to spread over this 
campus, and the inevitable conse- 
quence was that he failed to attain 
any high excellence. A newspaper 
should be obliged to fortify its 
staff, if its income at all warrant, 
red ge the promise of a good 

should be spoiled. We 
believe that few leading journalists 
have time to read a book. They 
are, in fact, sick of reading and 
writing. They are weary of print. 
They hate to think outside of the 
profession, and they escape from 
thought as soon as the pressure is 
withdrawn. And who is to blame 
them? Their vocation is a sla- 
very. They are in the grasp of a 
public for ever bellowing for more 
information, sensation, jokes, sto- 
ries, politics, and criminal news. 
If the monster is not glutted, it will 
turn upon and rend them. 

The strong imagination of Tay- 
lor gave him an advantage over his 
fellow-journalists, and this should 
suggest to them the need of culti- 
vating the higher faculties. He 
could never have written so long 
and so well if the mental fountain 
had not been supplied from the 
Pierian spring. Most journalists 
get into what Carlyle calls the 
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threshing-mill. There is no fresh- 
ness either of conception or of ex- 
pression. An automatic menial 
routine takes the place of wide and 
Varied thought, and the opening 
sentence of an editorial is frequent- 
ly the only attempt at originality. 
Then succeeds the old application 
of old platitudes. If one speaks to 
an editor on this subject, he smiles 
sarcastically and asks you if you 
would change places with him; 
and one who knows the editorial 
life has not the heart to press the 
point. A man who must make up 
his mind on a hundred different 
subjects between dusk and dawn 
is entitled to the largest considera- 
tion. 

It would be false to say that 
American journalism has been fatal, 
or even detrimental, to our scholar- 
ship. But this may be set down as 
incontrovertible: that the man who 
enters the sanctum withou® a pre- 
paratory mental discipline, sound 
and wide learning, and a fearless 
and truth-loving disposition, will 
assuredly deteriorate into the nar- 
rowest-minded of sciolists. A news- 
paper writer is asked to surrender 
his individuality, his convictions, 
and his tastes, and offer them in 
sacrifice to the genius of the Public 
Press. The last thing an editor 
wants in his paper is religion ; and 
thus what should be the first in the 
thoughts of both writer and reader 
is rigidly excluded by this strange 
creed of journalism. The unedu- 
cated public are intolerant of rare 
learning, and should a writer ven- 
ture upon a classical quotation or 
an unfamiliar word, he is sure to 
be coarsely ridiculed in the “ fun- 
ny” bucolic press. A thoroughly 
educated gentleman of the press 
informed the writer that he once 
wrote a good style, but work on 
the local columns completely vi- 
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tiated it. Every newspaper should 
write up to a high standard, and 
not be fearful lest the people may 
not understand it. The newspaper 
does injury to scholarship by its 
exaction of quick work. Few can 
write rapidly and well. An edito- 
rial sprawls over a column or two, 
when a little time and thought 
would have put it into a paragraph. 
The frightful necessity of “ filling 
up” is of course destructive to any- 
thing like nervous force and point. 
It is like the “talking against time" 
in Congress, when wandering law- 
givers have to be hunted up. It 
may be observed that since the 
predominance of the periodical 
press there are fewer solid books. 
The press is responsible for that 
impatience which makes the public 
clamor for immediate literary re- 
sults. A confirmed newspaper read- 
er rarely opens a book. 

We are of opinion that the news. 
paper spoiled Bayard Taylor. What 
he should have done was to have 
passed a few years in quiet study ; 
nor did such a mind need a col- 
lege training, except, perchance, for 
its opportunities of emulation and 
correction. His friends ill-advis- 
ed him to make his first trip to 
Europe, and they injured him per- 
manently by allowing him to pub- 
lish a book about it. When he 
adopted journalism he should have 
confined himself to one department, 
no matter what temptations lay in 
his way, whether of better pay or 
greater fame. He had in him the 
intellectual power that would have 
made him a representative Ameri- 
can writer. And we cannot say 
that his work, varied as it was, has 
not special merit. 

It is a rather saddening reflec- 
tion that all this vagueness of pur- 
pose might have been obviated had 
he had a clear ethical conception ; 
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above all, had he been a member of 
the Catholic faith. He flattered 
himself that as a disciple of cul- 
ture he had religion enough. He 
did not clearly apprehend what 
culture is, and never could he rest 
satisfied with its boasted passion- 
less calm. If he fancied that this 
delusion is sufficient to answer all 
life’s problems and lead humanity 
to its highest perfection, his minis- 
terial experience in Germany must 
have completely undeceived him. 
We see no real hope for Ameri-. 
can scholarship so long as it wil- 
fully divorces itself from religion 
and pursues this phantom of cul- 
ture. All knowledge supposes cer- 
tain great facts and principles 
which, in the ultimate analysis, are 
moral. The being and nature of 
God, his attributes, his relations to 
us, his moral governance of the 
world, and, in short, the loci com- 
munes of theology, form an integral, 


if not an essential, part of know- 


ledge. A mind cannot go for- 
ward in the pursuit of truth and 
ignore all these. Culture is a self- 
contradiction, by assuming the pos- 
sibility of attaining all real know- 
ledge independently of any natural 
or revealed divine truth.* 

The dreams of the German 
idealists took hold on Taylor, and: 
in his later poetry we have a curi- 


*See Tue Catuotic Wortp for March, 1879, 
* The Reality of Knowledge.”’ 
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ous mixture of pantheism and Pla- 
tonism, only the metempsychosis 
into animals is rejected, and that 
of beautiful forms, lights, etc., sub- 
stituted. A good course of logic 
would have cleared his mind of 
this cant. We understand that this 
is the noble end of culture—self- 
renunciation. No aspiration to- 
ward God is permitted. We must 
say with Marcus Aurelius: If there 
be gods it is well; if there be no 
gods it is well. It is of sublime 
unimportance whether we survive 
or perish utterly after death. “The 
eternities, immensities, and fates will 
march on in their unending course, 
and thou, poor man, thinkest of 
thy smallest soul when the Great 
Soul itself sleeps placidly upon its 
ever-spinning wheel.” 

We trust that no one will mis- 
construe the purport of this essay, 
which is simply an endeavor to de- 
termine the literary worth of an 
American author. We are not 
disposed to wait for an English 
verdict, which would turn aside 
from the review on hand to sneer 
at the crude American criticism 
which could rank Taylor among 
the immortals. We hold his me- 
mory inrespect. He wasascholar, 
and a ripe and good one; and if he 
failed to attain to commanding 
literary eminence, the cause must 
be looked for in the unfavorable 
conditions under which he worked. 





Ir is more than a year and a 
half since we reviewed in these 
pages the history of the European 
exodus to America and dwelt upon 
the new features of Catholic colo- 
nization and of the prospects of fu- 
ture emigration.* We have now be- 
fore us a pamphlet entitled Catho- 
lic Colonization in Minnesota, It 
has been issued by the Catho- 
lic Colonization Bureau of Minne- 
sota, which is under the auspices 
of the coadjutor-bishop of St. 
Paul. The pamphlet is not only 
remarkably interesting in itself, but 
especially gratifying as a practical 
demonstration of the soundness of 
the views which we expressed in 
the articles to which reference is 
made. We sought to show in those 
articles that the congregation of 
our Catholic people in the large 
cities, so far from being an evil, 
had been the means of bringing 
about inestimable blessings in the 
past; but that the time had now 
fully arrived when not only many 
of our present urban inhabitants, 
but the great bulk of our future 
Catholic emigrants, should be in- 
vited to the West and planted there 
upon the soil as its owners and cul- 
tivators. The pamphlet before us 
shows to what great extent this has 
already been effected in a single 
State ; and we propose to summar- 
ize its contents. Readers will find 
the facts neither uninteresting nor 
uninstructive. We are tolerably 
confident that if, in the preparation 
for the census of the United States 
next year, proper arrangements are 


* See Tue Catuoxic’,Wortp for July and Au- 
gust, 1877, articles ‘* ‘he European Exodus ”’ 
+‘ Colonization and Future Emigration.” 
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made for a correct enumeration of 
the actual strength of the various 
religious bodies, the result will 
show that even the most sanguine 
estimates of the numerical force of 
the Catholic Church have not been 
exaggerated. By natural increase, 
by emigration, and by conversion 
‘we continue to grow; by the spirit 
of unity which animates us we re- 
main without division; and through 
the wisdom and good management 
of such associations as this Catho- 
lic Colonization Bureau, as well as 
through the individual thrift and 
enterprise of our people, we are 
possessing our fair share of the 
land. It is a goodly inheritance, 
and we have every right to it. 
Catholics discovered the continent ; 
Catholics first settled it; Catholics 
shed their blood, spent their money, 
and gave their talents to bring about 
its independence and secure the 
establishment of its free institutions. 
It will be Catholic talent, Catholic 
work, Catholic faith, and Catholic 
conservatism which will mainly 
help to keep the land in peace and 
prosperity, and save it from the 
crushing domination of monopolies 
on one hand and from destructive 


and anarchical communism and 
agrarianism on the other. 
It appears that there are at 


present four Catholic colonies in 
Minnesota : two in the western and 
two in the southwestern part of 
the State. The first of these colo- 
nies was opened only in the spring 
of 1876, and two of them were 
founded in the spring of last year. 
The oldest and most widely known 
of the settlements is that of Swift 
County. Its lands commence one 
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hundred and twenty miles west of 
St. Paul, and extend for thirty-six 
miles on each side of the St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad. This colony 
has two divisions, or parishes, each 
eighteen miles in length and twelve 
miles wide, there being in both 
four hundred and thirty-two square 
miles. One of these, which lies on 
the east side of the Chippewa River, 
is called De Graff. It has for its 
pastor the Rev. F. J. Swift. The 
other is called Clontarf, and its pas- 
tor is the Rev. A. Oster. Each has 
its Catholic church and its Catho- 
lic schools. Bishop Ireland, three 
years ago, obtained control of the 
then unsold railroad lands within 
the limits of these colonies, but 
there was also a large quantity of 
government lands lying beside 
those belonging to the railroad. 
The government lands were open 
to entry under the Homestead and 
Pre-emption laws, and many of the 
colonists were able to obtain their 
farms, sometimes of eighty acres 
and sometimes of one hundred and 
sixty acres, by merely paying the 
fees of the United States Land Of- 
fice, which amounted only to four- 
teen dollars under the Homestead 
Act, and from one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents to two dollars and fifty 
cents an acre under the Pre-emption 
Law. The provisions of these two 
laws may perhaps be here stated 
with advantage, since our article, 
we trust, will be read by many who 
may wish’ practical information on 
these points for their own guid- 
ance. 

The provisions of the Homestead 


Law are extremely liberal and’ 


tempting. Not only the heads of 
families, but single men, and even 
single women, may acquire proper- 
ty under this law with very little 
difficulty. They must be twenty- 
one years of age, and must be citi- 


zens of the United States or have 
declared before a court their inten- 
tion to become citizens. Along 
the line of almost all the railroads 
throughout the far West the gov- 
ernment has given each alternate 
section—and a section is one mile 
square—to the railroad. ‘This 
grant extends ten miles each side 
of the railroad. So that the land 
left open to persons desiring to 
avail themselves of the provisions 
of the Homestead Law is within 
these limits curtailed one-half. 
Accordingly, while outside the ten- 
mile limit on each side of the rail- 
road one may enter only eighty 
acres of land under the Homestead 
Law, beyond this limit he may en- 
ter one hundred and sixty acres; 
and he may take this from any of 
the lands yet owned by the govern- 
ment. He must pay fourteen dol- 
lars as the fees for entering and 
recording his claim. This being 
done, within the next six months 
he must take actual possession of 
his land and begin to cultivate it. 
When he has lived upon it and cul- 
tivated it for five years, he must 
make an affidavit of the fact, and 
obtain the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the truth of his statement; 
and then the land becomes his own 
in fee simple. He is by no means 
required to cultivate the whole of 
his land during this period; ail 
that is necessary is that he should 
dwell upon it and show a reason- 
able degree of industry in cultivat- 
ing a portion of it. An exception, 
well worthy of notice, is made in 
favor of every man who has served 
in the army or navy of the United 
States for even so short a term as 
three months, and has received an 
honorable discharge. Each one 
of these may enter 160 acres, even 
within the limits of the railroad 
grant, upon the payment of $18 for 
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registration fees, and the time 
which he has spent in the service 
will be deducted from the five 
years’ residence required from others 
before a full title is given. There 
are thousands of good Catholic 
citizens of this country who have 
served in the army or navy of the 
republic one, two, three, or perhaps 
five years, and whose “ honorable 
discharge” is lying among their 
other papers. Let these reflect 
upon what is offered them by the 
Homestead Law. If they have con- 
trived to save a little money— 
enough to begin the cultivation of 
a few acres of land and to build a 
temporary cabin—let them reflect 
that by availing themselves of the 
provisions of the Homestead Law 
they may, perhaps in one, or two, 
or three years, be the absolute 
owner of a farm of 160 acres, with- 
in ten miles of a railroad and in an 
excellent country. Unfortunately, 
in the four Catholic colonies al- 
ready established in Minnesota 
government lands can no longer 
be certainly promised; but others 
will probably soon be commenced 
in which the lands can be obtained 
in this way. And, as we shall soon 
show, even without the advantages 
of the Homestead Act it will be 
no hard thing for a thrifty man, 
with good health,a strong heart, 
and a willing mind, to win for him- 
self and his family a home in one 
of the Catholic colonies of Minne- 
sota. 

Let us first, however, complete 
our explanation of the laws. Any 
one making a Homestead entry is 
also entitled to make an additicnal 
entry under the Timber Culture 
Act. He may thus acquire 40, 80, 


or 160 additional acres of land, on 
condition that within three years 
he sets out and nourishes a certain 
Under these two 


number of trees. 
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acts it would be easy for a family 
consisting of a father and mother, 
and a son and daughter each twen- 
ty-one years or more, to secure for 
themselves an entire “section ’””— 
that is, a square mile, 640 acres, of 
land. The father can enter 160 
acres under the Homestead Law 
and 160 acres under the Timber 
Culture Act; the son and the 
daughter can each enter 80 acres 
under each act; and the family 
can thus place themselves in pos- 
session of 640 acres, a square mile, 
an estate large enough to support 
themselves and their descendants 
for many generations yet to come. 
There remains the Pre-emption 
Act, which, although it existed be- 
fore the enactment of the Home- 
stead Law, is now in a manner its 
useful supplement and complement. 
Under the Pre-emption Act one 
may enter 80 acres of land within 
ten miles of the railroad line, or 
160 acres beyond that limit, and 
become its owner on the payment 
of $2 50 per acre for the 80 acres, 
or $1 25 for the 160 acres, within 
two years from his pre-emption, on 
condition that he has lived upon 
the land and improved it. Having 
done this, he can enter 80 or 160 
acres under the Homestead Act, 
and as much more under the Tim- 
ber Culture Act; so that a man, 
even without adult children to aid 
him in his “land-grabbing,” may 
soon find himself in the possession 
of 480 acres; that is to say: 





By Pre-emption. 160 acres, cost............ $2co 
By Homestead Law, 160 acres, cost....... 14 00 
By Timber Culture Act, 160 acres, cost.... 14 00 

GAD ORNS GORE oo i occ estes ccc cccccce $228 00 


Thus his 480 acres of land, for 
the fee simple in them, will have 
cost him less than forty-eight cents 
an acre. Of course to this must 
be added the labor expended upon 
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them, and the cost of the agricul- 
tural implements necessary to cul- 
tivate them. But when all these 
things are taken into consideration, 
and fully weighed and counted, the 
ease and the cheapness with which 
lands can be acquifed in the West 
are startling. 

Let us now return to our Minne- 
sota colonies. The conditions un- 
der which the two colonies in Swift 
County were founded were perhaps 
exceptionally favorable, and the 
earlier settlers got remarkably cheap 
bargains. But there is still a great 
quantity of land within the limits 
of these colonies that can be had 
at temptingly low prices, The rail- 
road company is compelled to take 
in payment for its lands its own 
bonds at par; and these are to be 
bought at a very considerable dis- 
count on their nominal value. This 
year, also, the lands belonging to 
the State, and to the school fund of 
the State, will be thrown upon the 
market; and there are a number 
of non-Catholic settlers who unfor- 
tunately feel uncomfortable at be- 
ing so swamped by papists, and 
are willing to sell out and move 
away. In these two divisions of 
the Swift County colony there are 
about eight hundred Catholic fami- 
lies, each owning its own farm. 
They are for the most part Irish ; 
the minority is made up of Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Frenchmen. We 
take from the pamphlet the follow- 
ing description of the almost ma- 
gical work that has béen accom- 
plished since the Catholic Coloni- 
zation Bureau opened the colony 
in 1876: 


“ Driving west from De Graff to Clon- 
tarf, seventeen miles, and still eleven 
miles farther west from Clontarf to the 
Pomme de Terre River, one is never out 
of sight of a settler’s house ; and some of 
these farm-houses would be a credit to 


a much older settlement, for we have 
settlers who farm as much as five hun- 
dred acres, while others again farm but 
eighty acres. De Graff has a railroad de- 
pot and telegraph office ; a grain eleva- 
tor, with steam power—which is the 
Same as saying a cash market for all 
farm produce—six or seven stores, with 
the general merchandise found in a coun- 
try town; lumber yard, machine ware- 
house ; blacksmith,carpenter, and wagon- 
maker shops ; an immigrant house, where 
persons in search of land can lodge their 
families until they are suited ; a resident 
doctor, and resident priest, Rev. F. J. 
Swift; a fine, commodious church; a 
handsome school-house and pastor’s re- 
sidence. No saloon. The business men 
of the town are our own people, anda 
Catholic fair, for the benefit of the new 
church, held last fall, and patronized ex- 
clusively by the colonists, netted $1,000 
clear. Travelling along the railroad and 
passing through Benson, half way be- 
tween De Graff and Clontarf, we come 
to the latter, the youngest town in this 
young settlement. Clontarf has two gen- 
eral stores, a grain elevator, an immi- 
grant house, a railroad depot, blacksmith 
shop, a large church, and a very hand- 
some residence for the priest, the Rev. 
A. Oster. Swift County colony is fast 
beginning to wear the features of a set- 
tled community. Many of our farmers 
have harvested this year their second 
crop ; our merchants report that they 
are doing a lively business ; bridges are 
being built, roads laid out, plans of im- 
provement discussed by the settlers; 
and we challenge any part of the West 
to produce a more intelligent rural class. 
True to the memory of the old land and 
their love for their church, the settlers 
have given familiar names to many of 
the townships in the colony, such as 
Kildare, Cashel, Dublin, Clontarf, Tara, 
St. Michael’s, St. Joseph’s, St. Francis’, 
etc., etc.” 


The next of the Minnesota colo- 
nies is that of Graceville, in Big 
Stone County, which lies west of 
Swift County, The Bureau during 
the months of March, April, and 
May of last year located one hun- 
dred and seventy-five families upon 
lands selected in this county, and 
thus began the new colony, A 
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letter from one of the residents 
of the colony thus describes it, and 
tells how it was established : 


“During the months of March and 
April, 1878, a great number of claims for 
our people were entered in the United 
States Land Office, but before any of 
them came on to their lands Bishop Ire- 
land shipped, in March, five car-loads of 
lumber for erecting a church building ; 
the church was commenced the same 
month, and completed, in the rough, in 
about three weeks. This is the first in- 
stance in my knowledge where a church 
was erected in advance of settlement. 
Our Right Rev. Bishop must have had a 
foreknowledge of what was to follow. 
In the short space of three months there 
were built, in a radius of six miles from 
Graceville church, over 150 comfortable 
cabins, and on each claim from five to 
ten acres broken for a garden and plant- 
ed with potatoes, corn, beans, turnips, 
etc., etc., which yielded quite a good sup- 
ply for the present winter. Our colo- 
nists had the advantage of being early 
on the ground and had their gardens 
planted in May. The colonists broke 
during last summer from fifteen to thirty 
acres per man, so that next spring they 
will be able to get in wheat sufficient to 
carry them through the second winter 
handsomely. They are all in the very 
best spirits and could not be induced to 
return to the cities, for they already feel 
independent and masters of the situa- 
tion. The soil here is splendid and the 
country beautiful—gently rolling prairie, 
with numerous ponds or small lakes 
and plenty of the finest hay. And now 
to tell you about our little village, 
Graceville, named in honor of our rever- 
ed bishop, the Right Rev. Thomas L. 
Grace. It is beautifully situated on the 
north shore of one of the two large lakes 
known as Tokua Lakes, and has three 
general stores, one hotel, one blacksmith 
and wagon shop, a very handsome little 
church and the priest’s residence attach- 
ed. Around the lake is a fine belt of tim- 
ber, which adds much to the beauty of the 
place. The village is twenty-six miles due 
east from Morris, on the St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad, but the Hastings and Da- 
kota Railroad, now built close to the 
line, will run through our county next 
summer ; by and by we will have a cross- 
road running through the colony lands.” 
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Let the reader remember that 
this was the work of but a year-— 
practically less than a year. It 
seems like magic or a miracle. 
Where but a little more than a year 
ago there was. only a wilderness 
is now this happy, thrifty, and 
growing Catholic colony. “The 
Holy Sacrifice,” writes one of the 
colonists, “is offered up in our 
church every day; and on Sundays 
we have High Mass, for Graceville 
has a sweet church choir. It is 
most edifying to see the crowd of 
men, women, and children who 
flock in from all points of the com- 
pass tochurchonSundays. Father 
Pelisson had the first temporary 
church taken down, and in its place 
he has erected one of the prettiest 
and neatest churches in the State. 
From the roof of the church I can 
count to-day over seventy houses 
where last March there was nothing 
but a bare prairie.” 

Let us look at the colony of St. 
Adrian, in Nobles County, in the 
southwestern portion of Minnesota 
and near the Iowa line. Here the 
Bureau acquired control of 70,000 
acres of land for colony purposes, 
and of these 22,000 acres have al- 
ready been sold to settlers. The 
colony adjoins the new town of 
Adrian, which is on the Luverne 
and Sioux Falls branch of the Sioux 
City andSt. Paul Railroad. InSep- 
tember, 1877, when Father Knauf, 
the parish priest, arrived there, 
there were only three houses in the 
place. Writing fifteen months 
afterwards, Father Knauf says: 


“ Now there are 68 houses in the -vil- 
lage. I was the first Catholic to arrive 
here ; now we have 60 Catholic families 
in the colony. Next spring we shall 
have 160 Catholic families. We have a 
public school-house, costing $1,800; a 
Catholic church well finished ; and the 
pastor’s house, the latter costing $1,840.” 





Catholic Colonization as actually Established. 


The lands yet to be bought in this 
colony are sold at from $5 to $7 50 
per acre. A discount of 20 per 
cent. from these prices is allowed 
for cash. The conditions for time 
contracts are as follows: at time of 
purchase, one-tenth of principal 
and interest on unpaid principal; 
second year, interest only; third 
year, one-fourth of remaining princi- 
pal, and interest on unpaid princi- 
pal; same for three ensuing years, 
after the expiration of which the 
full price of the land is paid. 

The newest, and most interesting 
in some respects, of the colonies is 
that of Avoca, in Murray County, 
Southwestern Minnesota, adjoining 
Nobles County on the north. Here 
Bishop Ireland secured 52,000 
acres of land for the colony. 
These lands are sold at from $5 to 
$6 50 per acre; and the sales are 
made upon a peculiar system. An 
illustration will best explain it. In 
January last an intending purchas- 
er contracted to buy 80 acres at $5 
an acre. This will amount to $400, 
and in addition he must pay 7 per 
cent. interest on the amount until 
the transaction is completed. ‘The 
payments would be made thus : 


Jan. 1, 1879. At time of purchase, 
one year’s interest in advance, at 
7 per cent 
Jan. 1, 1880. One year’s interest in 
advance, at 7 per cent 
Jan. 1, 1881. Ten per cent. of prin- 
TE séshccevcdnenonednenes se 
One year’s interest on balance, 
360, at 7 per cent 
Jan, 1, 1882. Ten per cent. of prin- 
cipal 
One year’s interest on balance, 
$320, at 7 per cent..... ...... 


Jan, 1, 1883. Twenty per cent. of 
principal 
One year’s interest on balance, 
$240, at 7 per cent 


Jan. 1, 1884. Twenty per cent. of 
principal 
One year's interest on balance, 
$160, at 7 per cent 


Jan. 1, 1885. Twenty per cent. of 
principal 
One year's interest on balance, 
$80, at 7 per cent 


Jan. 1, 1886. Twenty per cent. of 
principal 


“ The advantage of the terms is that the 
principal payments are all postponed 
until the farmer has had time to raise 
several crops from his land. A quarter 
section of land will support a family, 
pay for itself, leave after seven years a 
balance in cash, and be worth more than 
twice its original value.” 


The Bureau states that the best 
time for an emigrant to go to Min- 
nesota is in the spring, arriving not 
later than the first week in May. 
The emigrants, on arriving at St. 
Paul and repairing to the office of 
the Bureau, will be furnished with 
every necessary information and 
with tickets at reduced rates, sup- 
plied tothe colony for transportation 
to their points of destination. The 
pamphlet before us fills a number 
of its pages with most interesting 
stories of the success attending the 
colonists. These are not fancy 
pictures. The names of the people 
are given, and the entire history of 
their first settlement, their strug- 
gles, and their quick success is pre- 
sented. ‘ 

Of course success is not won 
without industrious toil, some 
self-denial, and sober persistency. 
But the difference between the 
condition of these colonists and 
of the people in the same class of 
life living in our tenement-houses, 
or gaining a precarious livelihood 
upon the outskirts of our great 
cities, is striking. As we said at 
the outset, the conditions which 
made emigration into the far West 
twenty-five or thirty years ago dan- 
gerous and undesirable from a reli- 
gious point of view are now wholly 
changed, As in the case of one of 
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the colonies which we have men- 
tioned, the church now actually 
precedes the settlers. The priest 
came before the people, and the 
holy tabernacle. was set up before 
there were more than half a dozen 
worshippers to attend it. Almost 
every portion of the West has now 
its Catholic priest, its Catholic 
church, and its Catholic schools. 
Bishop Ireland, in organizing the 
Catholic Emigration Bureau, had 
chiefly in mind the religious wel- 
fare of those whom he invited 
westward. The rule was estab- 
lished that whenever a colony was 
planned and people were invited 


Chicago. 


to it the resident priest and church 
should go in with the first settlers, 
be their number large or small. 
To this rule is to be attributed to 
a great extent not only the imme- 
diate success which has attended 
the bringing of settlers to these 
colonies, but their general content- 
ment in their new homes, and 
their cheerfulness in meeting the 
trials and hardships which are in- 
cident to new settlers, but which 
after all are nothing compared to 
the constant evils, discomforts, de- 
gradation, and danger to morals and 
religion which too often attend the 
life of the poor in the great cities. 





CHICAGO. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1879. 


THE servants of our Lord must follow him. 
Many the paths they tread—the end is one; 
So towards one ocean distant torrents run 
Down mountain steeps, ’mid valleys deep and dim. 
To find him these through floods of sorrow swim ; 
And those his scourge of righteous anger bear : 
Some sit with him at Cana’s feast, and share 
Its heavenly vintage till their cups o’erbrim ; 
Such was Ais happy place, and thence he brought 
Pure joy that all his look transfiguréd, 
Celestial peace from haunts of seraphim. 
O flock bereft! your shepherd’s fondest thought, 
That our poor sight to faith’s great heights be led. 
The servant of our Lord has followed him. 


M. G. M. 
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PRIVATE CHARITIES 


Tue difficulty which honest peo- 
ple sometimes find in stating the 
exact truth on a subject which ex- 
cites their prejudices has been illus- 
trated in a most remarkable man- 
ner by a recent correspondence in 
the Atlantic Monthly. We may well 
pause and consider the historic 
value of “contemporary records” 
when we find a gentleman for 
whose character we have a high 
respect, and in whose good faith 
we have entire confidence, writing a 
wholly mistaken account of impor- 
tant public transactions occurring 
in his own city during his own time, 
and, when his errors are pointed out, 
excusing them by the perpetration of 
other inaccuracies hardly less seri- 
ous than the original blunder. Ifall 
this may be done with good inten- 
tions by an honest contemporary 
observer, how may not history be 
daily falsified by people who write 
without opportunity of knowing 
the truth or without the desire to 
tell it ? 

Mr. Clarence Cook contributed 
to the February number of the 
Atlantic Monthly a criticism upon 
the new cathedral in this city, and 
in order to give more force to his 
strictures he represented the whole 
work as a monument of fraud, chi- 
canery, political immorality, and 
outrageous taxation of the poor. 
He asserted that the wages of ser- 
vants are extravagantly high be- 
cause “ the receivers of these wages 
are obliged to pay the greater part 
of what they get to the support of 
their church, and are regularly tax- 
ed besides for the building of their 
cathedral.” But even this plun- 
dering of the poor was not enough ; 
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and Archbishop Hughes (whose re- 
spected memory Mr. Cook assailed 
with extreme bitterness) supplied 
the deficiency with “the money 
of Protestants and non-Catholics.” 
“Of course,” said the critic, “it 
was a subject of no little wonder 
where the money was to come 
from, not only to build the church 
itself but to buy the land, which 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have cost no small part of the whole 
sum. How this latter feat was ac- 
complished we all know now, and 
New-Yorkers are disposed to say 
as little about it as possible. Zhe 
city was jockeyed out of the finest 
site on the island by a crafty and un- 
scrupulous priest playing upon the po- 
litical hopes and fears of as base a 
lot of men as ever got the government 
of a great city into their power. For 
the consideration of one dollar the 
Archbishop of New York became 
possessor of the deed for the whole 
square bounded west and east by 
Fifth Avenue and Madison Ave- 
nue, and south and north by Fif- 
tieth Street and Fifty-first Street, 
a plot of ground 420 feet on the 
cross streets and 200 feet on the 
avenues, situated in the heart of 
the most fashionable part of the 
city, and on one of the highest 
points of the whole island.” ‘This 
would appear from the context to 
have occurred in 1858; Mr. Cook 
no doubt supposed that it did oc- 
cur at that date. He added, how- 
ever, that the Protestants would 
have generously pardoned the rob- 
bery if the Catholics had built a 
better church: “We were willing 
even to wink at the scurvy trick by 
which the land belonging to all the 
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citizens was given in fee to a mi- 
nority for their own private use. 
* Let them have it,’ we said; ‘there 
is no other body of our citizens 
who can command money enough 
to build such a splendid structure 
as the Catholics can.’” 

When we say that every one of 
the statements we have quoted 
from the article in the Aélantic is 
untrue, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood once more that we do 
not impugn Mr. Cook’s good faith. 
We know that he believed what he 
wrote.. The story about the cathe- 
dral land is an old no-popery in- 
vention which, although it has been 
exposed a hundred times, is con- 
tinually renewed ; and since there is 
nothing so hard to extirpate as a 
striking lie, it is quite conceivable 
that a gentleman who may be no 
very industrious reader of the news- 
papers should have missed the 
numerous contradictions by which 
the false statement has been regu- 
larly followed. He heard the story 
once upon a time ; he assumed that 
it was correct; and he made no 
further inquiries. «Yet while he 
thus acquits himself of intention- 
al wrong, he remains open to the 
charge of a recklessness which is 
but too common in the controver- 
sies of our time. 

The charge that a church, or an 
archbishop, or a body of priests 
*‘jockeyed ” a community by crafty 
and unscrupulous arts out of a 
valuable piece of property is too 
serious to be made on the strength 
of vague rumor. And that it was 
made upon nothing better is quite 
clear. The slightest investigation 
would have shown that the story 
had no basis—none, at least, in any 
transaction of a doubtful or dis- 
creditable character. The records 
of all transfers of land are open te 
public inspection, The conditions 
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of all sales, leases, or grants by the 
city may be examined by anybody 
who will take the trouble to go to 
the City Hall and ask for the book 
in which they are entered. To do 
this would have been only an ordi- 
nary precaution. But Mr. Cook, no 
doubt unconsciously, fell into the 
common error of supposing that 
headlong denunciation of Catholic 
priests was entirely safe. How 
carelessly he treated the impor- 
tant charge is illustrated, moreover, 
by the dramatic incidents which 
he adduces in connection with it. 
He says that it was a matter of 
no little wonder in 1858 where the 
money was to come from to buy 
the land; that can hardly be, be- 
cause the cathedral and St. Peter’s 
Church had bought the land to- 
gether nearly thirty years before 
that date; the cathedral had pur- 
chased St. Peter’s share at public 
auction in 1852; and the notorious 
fact that this property was held by 
the Catholics for church -purposes 
was kept constantly before the 
eyes of citizens by the Orphan Asy- 
lum standing on. the north side of 
the property, and the church of St. 
John the Evangelist on the east 
side. Mr. Cook may have wonder- 
ed where the money was to come 
from; but to the community at 
large it was well known that the 
trustees of the cathedral had been 
in possession of the land for a 
long while. So, too, Mr. Cook un- 
intentionally draws upon his im- 
agination when he adds that the 
Protestants were willing to wink at 
a trick which never was played, 
and that they said, “ Let the Catho- 
lics have this land, provided they 
put a fine building on it.” The 
Protestants could not have said 
anything of the kind, because we 
had bought the land at auction 
and paid the full price for it, and 
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there was. no reason why they 
should make the matter their busi- 
ness. The. public authorities had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
affair. The lots anciently formed 
part of the common lands of the 
city, but the city sold them to pri- 
vate persons Lefore the close of 
the last century, and they had pass- 
ed through several hands when they 
came into possession of the Catho- 
lics by purchase, at what was then 
probably the fair price of $5,500, in 
1829. When they were put up at 
auction again in 1852 the cathe- 
dral bought out the half-interest of 
St. Peter’s for $59,500. 

Mr. Cook’s mistakes were cor- 
rected in a private note addressed 
to him by Mr. John R. G. Hassard, 
and Mr. Cook, with a frankness 
which does him oredit, caused this 
note to be printed in the next 
number of the AdMantic, along with 
an expression of his regret for hav- 
ing been the means of disseminat- 
ing a fiction. @Here, it would seem, 
the affair ought to have stopped. 
What fatality drove Mr. Cook far- 
ther? In the desire to excuse his 
first error he rushed headlong into 
another, less venial, since it was 
made after such ample warning. 
Accepting, like a man of honor, 
the correction of his statement 
about the cathedral, he neverthe- 
less added that the blunder was a 
natural and, we suppose he meant 
to imply, a wholly immaterial one, 
because if the Catholics did not 
“ jockey ” the city out of that par- 
ticular block of land they did jock- 
ey it out of the next block, now 
occupied by the Orphan Asylum. 
“The taxpayers of New York 
knew,” said he, “that they had 
been tricked out of a large and 
valuable tract of land, and they are 
not to be too hardly judged for 
having mistaken one block of land 
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for another immediately adjacent, 
and not at that time separated from 
it by any actually existing street.” 
To this the reply might be made that 
the two tracts were distinguishable 


. by something much more conspicu- 


ous than a roadway between them, 
because when the cathedral was be- 
gun the Orphan Asylum grant had 
long been occupied by the Orphan 
Asylum buildings. This matter, 
however, is of no consequence. 
We are concerned now in knowing, 
not how the error originated, but 
by what evil spirit of sectarian hos- 
tility it is so persistently kept 
alive. 

Mr. Cook’s next sentences are as 
follows : 


“From a point of view outside of any 
sect or party I cannot see any defence or 
excuse for the transaction I have de- 
scribed. The men who were at the 
head of the city government at the time 
had no right to give away or to lease in 
perpetuity for the benefit of any body of 
men, secular or religious, lands that be- 
longed to the whole people. Nor could 
the bargain have been proposed and 
consummated except by crafty and un- 
scrupulous men. That was a dark day 
for our city politics, and I am much mis- 
taken in your character if you do not 
agree with me that it was a time in the 
history of the Catholic Church in this 
city which its best friends must prefer 
not to have dragged into the light.” 


The critic adheres, then, to the 
substance of his original charges. 
The piece of land involved in the 
case is not the one he suppos; 
ed, but an adjoining piece of the 
same size and value. Otherwise 
he holds the accusations to be true. 
A crafty and unscrupulous priest 
obtained the land from the city by 
trick—“ jockeyed the city out of 
the finest site on the island.” The 
wicked priest accomplished this 
feat by playing upon the political 
hopes and fears of the Common 
Council. The municipal authori- 
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ties at that time (1846) were as 
base a lot of men as ever got the 
government of a great city into 
their power. The transaction can 
neither be defended nor excused. 
It was a bargain which could 
not liave been proposed and con- 
summated except by crafty and un- 
scrupulous men. The city govern- 
ment has no right to give away or to 
lease in perpetuity for the benefit of 
any body of men, secular or religious, 
lands that belong to the whole people. 
In this sentence which we have 
placed in italics lies the essence 
of Mr. Cook’s accusations. Upon 
this principle alone, propounded 
with as much assurance as if -it 
were a rule in arithmetic, are based 
his indictment of the Catholic 
church and clergy, of Bishop 
Hughes, and of the city govern- 
ment of 1846. No reason is as- 
signed for calling one party base 
and the other crafty and unscrupu- 


lous, except that they combined to 
violate this principle. 
The proposition 


is not stated 
with perfect clearness, because 
there is no pretence that the lands 
were given away or leased “for 
the benefit of any body of men,” 
and Mr. Cook knew, as he shows in 
the context, that the donation was 
made for the benefit of the Orphan 
Asylum, the conditions as to the 
use of the land being stated in the 
deed and lease. Undoubtedly the 
ecritic meant to lay down the gene- 
ral rule that the city has no right 
to apply the public property to the 
endowment of any charitable in- 
stitution controlled by a private 
corporation or society. Ifthat was 
not his meaning we can discover 
no meaning at all in the sentence 
we have quoted. He raises no ob- 
jection to the amount of the en- 
dowment. He does not complain 
that the Catholics received more 
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than the Protestants. He does 

not denounce the grant for the rea- _ 
son that the institution benefited 

was what he perhaps calls “ secta- 

rian”; but he sets forth the broad 

general principle that the city has 

no right to endow any charitable 

foundations whatever. 

If he does hold that opinion he 
has the distinction of holding it 
almost entirely alone. Neither in 
this city, nor in any other Christian 
community that we know of, has 
it ever been accepted. For the 
honor of human nature, for the 
cause of civilization, we trust that 
it may never be accepted. Dona- 
tions of land and money to chari- 
table societies have always been 
made, with great liberality, by our 
national, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments, with the cordial approval 
ofall classesof citizens. All denomi- 
nations haveshared inthem. Trans- 
actions such as Mr. Cook denounces 
begin in the early days of our his- 
tory and reach dow@ to the present 
time. Appropriations from the 
public treasury or the public lands, 
which he thinks could only be ob- 
tained by fraud, have been made 
habitually in New York, in Albany, 
in Washington, in probably every 
State capital and every large city, 
to Catholic, to Protestant, to Jew, 
to infidel, and have been regarded 
by all classes as the best evi- 
dences of the enlightenment and 
humanity of the American people. 
Manhattan Island contains about 
one hundred and fifty asylums, 
hospitals, refuges, and _ similar 
establishments for the succor of 
the unfortunate; nearly all of them 
have been aided from the public 
funds; a majority, we suppose, 
derive a considerable part of 
their revenues from State or city 
appropriations ; and many of them 
have obtained grants of land from 
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the Common Council by “ transac- 
tions” precisely like that which we 
have seen stigmatized as a scurvy 
trick. It seems strange that a New- 
Yorker should be ignorant of the 
existence of this long-established 
and approved system of distribut- 
ing municipal and State aid among 
the sick and poor; but we must 
infer from Mr. Cook’s letter that 
he imagined the concession to the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
to be something extraordinary, if 
not unprecedented. 

His error is the more remarkable 
because the steps which he took to 
ascertain the particulars of the 
grant for the benefit of the Orphan 
Asylum ought to have led him to 
the discovery that such grants are 
customary, and that their propriety 
has always been recognized. ‘The 
same books in the comptroller’s of- 
fice from whichthe deed and leases 
ofthe Orphan Asylum property were 
copied for his use contain numer- 
ous other deeds and leases to insti- 
tutions of the same class, and for 
one grant to a Catholic institution 
there are five grants to Protestant 
ornon-Catholic institutions. Were 
they all obtained by chicanery and 
fraud? Are they all without de- 
fence or excuse? Were all the 
Common Councilmen whovoted for 
these concessions, and all the may- 
ors who approved them, “as base a 
lot of men as ever got the govern- 
ment of a great city into their pow- 
er”? Was every day on which 
such a grant was made a dark day 
in our city politics? Are there 
times in the history of every reli- 
gious denomination in this city 
which its best friends must prefer 
not to have dragged into the light? 

We have caused a careful search 
to be made in the comptroller’s office, 
and memoranda to be taken of ai/ 
grants and leases of land executed 
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by the city to institutions of cha- 
rity under the management of 
churches, religious orders, or othér 
societies and private corporations, 
“secular or religious.” ‘The mu- 
nicipal charities, such as the alms- 
house, Bellevue Hospital, etc, are 
of course not included; neither 
are the gchools and colleges, none 
of these institutions coming within 
the scope of Mr. Cook's remarks; 
but we have endeavored to include 
everything else. If any grant has 
been overlooked the omission is 
accidental, and we shall be grate- 
ful for an opportunity to correct it. 
Before we proceed there are a few 
points which the reader is request- 
ed to fix in his mind: 

I. If it appear that the propriety 
of public grants to private chari- 
ties (that is to say, charities not 
managed by State or municipal of- 
ficers) has been generally admitted 
both in theory and practice, and 
that such grants are an ordinary 
incident of our city administration, 
then the charge of Mr. Cook, that 
the grant to the Orphan Asylum was 
a scurvy trick which could not 
have been played upon the people 
except by crafty and unscrupulous 
men, falls to the ground. 

II. There is no question at pre- 
sent of the justice or policy of pub- 
lic aid to denominational charities. 
Mr. Cook’s statement is clear and 
broad that a donation of public 
land to any body of men, “ secular 
or religious,” is a fraud upon the 
taxpayers. 

III. There is no question as to 
the comparative value of the gifts 
to Catholics and to Protestants. 
The objection is made on princi- 
ple to any gift at all, either to Ca- 


. tholic, to Protestant, to Jew, or to 


infidel. Nevertheless it will be 
seen that the grants to Catholics 
are far below what we should be 
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entitled to under any pro-rata dis- 
tribution. 


DEEDS AND LEASES OF LAND TO 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


1. Zhe Roman Catholic Orphan 
—— grants to the Orphan 
Asylum, conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, were made in 1946. The 
institution had then been in exist- 
ence nearly thirty years, and the 
buildings in Prince Street contain- 
ed about 270 children, who were 
supported entirely by private con- 
tributions. The accommodations 
being inadequate to the demands 
upon the society, a petition for the 
appropriation of land for a new 
asylum was presented to the Com- 
mon Council in December, 1845, 
but it was not acted upon until the 
following July, when the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Alder- 
men presented a report in which 
occurs the following passage : 


“It has been questioned by some as 
to the right of the corporation to make 
similar grants of land, as in the case of 
the Colored Orphan Asylum and the 
Colored Home, but your committee be- 
lieve it to be perfectly legitimate for the 
city authorities te dispense charity to the 
helpless and the destitute in any manner 
which may best comport with the public 
interest; and they consider the object 
much more economically and satisfacto. 
rily obtained by assisting the efforts of 
hymane associations, by the granting of 
a piece of land upon which to erect the 
necessary asylum building, than to 
maintain the recipients of their bounty 
in the almshouse.” 


The committee consequently re- 
commended the grant, and their re- 


port was adopted. It does not ap- 
pear from the official record of the 
proceedings of the Common Coun- 
cil whether there was any opposi- 
tion to the resolution offered by 
the committee, but it was prompt- 
ly adopted at any rate both by the 
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aldermen and the assistants. The 
submission of the favorable report 
was announced (somewhat conspic- 
uously) in the New York Tribune 
of the next morning. No com- 
ment was made upon it in that 
journal at the time, nor does an ex- 
amination of the newspaper files 
show any trace of a discussion of 
the matter outside of the Common 
Council. Of course there. may 
have been such debate; but we 
chance not to have discovered any 
indication of the great “ stir” of 
which Mr. Cook speaks. In ac- 
cordance, ther, with the resolution 
of the Common Council, a deed, 
dated August 1, 1846, conveyed 
to the Orphan Asylum Association 
the land now bounded by Fifth 
and Madison Avenues and Fifty- 
first and Fifty-second Streets (34 
lots), for the consideration of one 
dollar, and on the condition that 
within three years the managers 
should erect a suitable asylum. A 
lease was executed on the same 
day, transferring to the same so- 
ciety the block between Madison 
and Fourth Avenues and Fifty-first 
and Fifty-second Streets (30 lots), 
at the rent of one dollar a year, 
during the pleasure of the Com- 
mon Council. In 1857 a new lease 
was granted of the same premises, 
so long as they should be occupied 
for the purposes of an orphan 
asylum. 

On the land thus acquired the Ca- 
tholics erected extensive buildings, 
and on January 1, 1877, the num- 
ber of children maintained by their 
society was 1,345. The support of 
these waifs would have fallen upon 
the city, if they had not been cared 
for by a private corporation. ‘The 
revenue for the previous year was 
about $100,000, of which sum $28,- 
600 was drawn from the public trea- 
sury under general laws making per- 
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capita allowances to all such insti- 
tutions, and the rest, except a few 
miscellaneous items, consisted of 
the voluntary offerings of the Ca- 
tholic people and about $15,000 in 
legacies. The expenditures, in- 
cluding payment of debts and per- 
manent improvements, were some- 
what in excess of the income. The 
society maintains four establish- 
ments—namely, the old one in 
Prince Street, two asylums (male 
and female) on the city grant, and 
a farm at Peekskill. The aggre- 
gate cost of administration in 1877 
was, for salaries of officers only 
$3,045 ; wages of servants and la- 
borers, $5,660, about half of which 
was on the farm; and maintenance 
of the Sisters of Charity and Bro- 
thers of the Christian Schools em- 
ployed in the care of the asylums, 
$6,300. The religious give their 
services gratuitously. In point of 


economy and efficiency the admin- 


istration is admitted to be a model. 

The charge that the city govern- 
ment which made the grant to this 
institution was composed of a par- 
ticularly base set of men we con- 
fess that we do not understand. 
The Common Council of 1846 has 
not left in the annals of our city, so 
far as we have learned, a bad repu- 
tation, or, indeed, a reputation of 
any kind. The list of aldermen 
and assistant aldermen contains 
very few names that are now re- 
membered. One of the assistant 
aldermen was Mr. Thomas McEl- 
rath, for many years Mr. Greeley’s 
partner in the publication of the 
Tribune. One of the aldermen was 
Mr. William V. Brady, whom the 
Tribune earnestly supported for 
mayor the next year. One of the 
signers of the report of the Finance 
Committee recommending the grant 
to the Orphan Asylum was Alder- 
man Egbert Benson, whom Mr. 
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Greeley urged for re-election a few 
months later as a reward fer his 
eminent faithfulness. The mayor 
was Andrew H. Mickle. 

2. St. Joseph's Industrial Home.— 
This institution, under the charge 
of the Sisters of Mercy, was found- 
ed for the protection and support 
of destitute girls between the ages 
of eleven and eighteen, who are 
received free of expense and taught 
remunerative trades. In 1878 it 
had between 500 and 600 inmates. 
The land which it occupies, an ir- 
regular block, 200 feet on Madison 
Avenue, 255 feet on Eighty-first 
Street, and 205 feet on Eighty- 
second Street (about eighteen city 
lots), was leased from the corpora- 
tion February 3, 1866, for the term 
of ninety-nine years, at the yearly 
rent of one dollar. 

3. Mew York Foundling Asylum. 
—This establishment, one of the 
best of its class in the world, and 
one of the noblest in the metropolis, 
is under the charge of the Sisters of 
Charity. It supports about 2,000 
infants, and how much crime, suf- 
fering, and mortality are prevent- 
ed by its beneficent and extensive 
operations the mind can hardly even 
conjecture. -It is needless to say 
that the poor little creatures com- 
mitted to its charge have the 
strongest possible claims upon the 
compassion of the public, and that 
they could not be cared for except 
by a voluntary association of be- 
nevolent women. The land now 
occupied by the asylum was ob- 
tained from the city December 15, 
1870,0n alease for ninety-nine years, 
at the yearly rent of one dollar. 
The grant covers about thirty-four 
lots, being the block between Lex- 
ington and Thjrd Avenues and Six- 
ty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Streets. 

These are the only grants or 
leases of land from the city to Cath- 
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olic institutions of which we find 
any record, except that, in order to 
rectify the street lines, an exchange 
of small gores was made between 
the city and the trustees of the new 
cathedral in 1852. The question 
of appropriations of money has not 
been raised in this controversy, but 
we shall consider it later. We 
come now to the concessions of 
land to Protestant and other non- 
Catholic institutions : 


DEEDS AND LEASES OF LAND TO 
PROTESTANT AND OTHER INSTI- 
TUTIONS, 


1. Zhe Colored Orphan Asylum.— 
On December 29, 1842, the city 
sold to the Association for the 
Benefit of Colored Orphans, for one 
dollar, a piece of land 200 feet on 
the west side of Fifth Avenue, and 
250 feet on Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth Streets (20 lots), which was 
a much more liberal appropriation, 
considering the number of orphans 
to be relieved, than the concession 
to the Catholic asylum. The trus- 
tees were required to erect a suit- 
able building within three years, 
and to provide for twelve colored 
pauper children committed to their 
care by the public sauthorities. 
After the destruction of the asylum 
during the draft riots the society 
sold this land, and with the pro- 
ceeds purchased a newsite on One 
Hundred and Porty-third Street. 
Like other institutions of the same 
class, the Colored Orphan Asylum 
receives per-capita allowances from 
the city and State. The religion 
taught the children is Protestant, 
although no particular denomina- 
tion is recognized to the exclusion 
of others. ‘The number of orphans 
in the asylum on December 1, 1878, 
was 307. 

2. Protestant Episcopal Orphan 
Asylum.—This institution is strictly 
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denominational ; the religious ser- 
vices and instructions are those of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and all persons to whom children 
are bound out from the asylum 
must be Episcopalians. The land 
which it occupies, 100 feet on Lex- 
ington Avenue and 305 feet on 
Forty-ninth Street (about 12 lots), 
was leased from the city April 26, 
1861, for twenty years, at a yearly 
rent of one dollar. ‘The asylum 
is not a large one, being intended 
only for a small class of the poor. 
Under the circumstances, it is in- 
teresting to note that Zhe Church- 
man, Protestant Episcopal journal 
of this city, “ agrees with Mr. Cook 
that the less said about the leasing 
of the thirty-six lots by the city 
government to the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum Society, the better 
for the Roman Catholics and the 
city government.” 

3. Hebrew Orphan Asylum.—The 
Hebrew Benevolent Society of New 
York manages an Orphan Asylum, 
and also a general charitable fund, 
the two branches of the benevolent 
enterprise being kept separate. 
As the title of the association im- 
plies, its object is to relieve the 
suffering and destitute of the He- 
brew race; the trustees are requir- 
ed to be Israelites; and the chil- 
dren in the asylum are instructed 
in the Jewish faith, none but Jew- 
ish children being admitted. Of 
course the number of inmates is 
not large. On October 29, 1860, 
the city conveyed to the society, 
in fee simple, for the consideration 
of one dollar, a parcel of ground 
consisting of about twelve lots, ex- 
tending 300 feet on Seventy-seventh 
Street and 102 feet on the west 
side of Third Avenue; and on the 
17th of October, 1864, a second 
deed, for the same consideration, 
added to the grant the five adjoin- 
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ing lots on Seventy-seventh Street. 
The land is now occupied by the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 

4. Baptist Ladies’ Home—The 
Ladies’ Home Society of the Bap- 
tist churches in the city of New 
York manages an institution com- 
monly known as the Baptist Home. 
Its object is “to provide the aged, 
infirm, or destitute members of the 
Baptist churches with a comforta- 
ble residence, with board, clothing, 
skilful medical attendance, with 
their accustomed religious services, 
and at their death with respectable 
burial.”” It isnot an almshouse, for 
an entrance fee of $100 is required. 
At the date of the last published 
report (1878) the number of inmates 
was ninety-one. This institution 


received from the city, November 
28, 1870, a lease for ninety-nine 
years, at the yearly rent of one 
dollar, of the land which it now 
occupies, comprising ten lots, be- 


tween Lexington and Fourth Ave- 
nues, running through from Sixty- 
seventh to Sixty-eighth Street, with 
a width of 125 feet and a depth of 
200 feet. F 

5. Zhe Chapin’ Home is an insti- 
tution for the aged and infirm 
under the control of the Universal- 
ists, only members of that denomi- 
nation being eligible as trustees. 
Its objects are like those of the 
Baptist Home, and it demands an 
admission fee of $300. In 1878 
the number of inmates was forty- 
four. The asylum obtained from 
the city, March 29, 1871, a lease 
for ninety-nine years, at the yearly 
rent of one dollar, of the premises 
extending from Sixty-sixth to Sixty- 
seventh Street between Lexington 
and Third Avenues, with a width 
of 170 feet and a depth of 200 feet, 
being nearly fourteen lots. We 
have no fault to find either with 
the plan or administration of the 
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Baptist and Chapin Homes, or with 
the liberality of the corporation 
towards them; but we do not be- 
lieve it would be easy to select more 
striking examples of what Mr. Cook 
calls the giving away of the lands 
of the whole people for the benefit 
of a small minority than these 
grants of valuable property, made 
not to save the destitute from Star- 
vation, but to enable forty or ninety 
members of a particular church to 
obtain a great deal of comfort for 
a very small price. 

6. Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents—The House 
of Refuge on Randall’s Island is 
supposed by many to be a munici- 
pal institution. This is a mistake. 
It is under the full control of a 
private corporation, although it was 
founded at the public cost and is 
supported from the public funds. 
Juvenile vagrants and criminals 
are committed to it by the courts. 
It is entirely Protestant in its reli- 
gious instruction and forms of wor- 
ship; it has a Protestant chaplain ; 
Catholic priests are not allowed to 
visit the children unless they are 
asked for in case of sickness. Yet 
that a large proportion of the in- 
mates are Catholics may be gath- 
ered from the fact that out of 948 
boys and girls in the institution at 
the beginning of last year, 317 were 
of Irish parentage. There were 
also 111 of German parentage, and 
many of these, too, were doubtless 
Catholics. Formerly magistrates 
were required by the statute to 
send Catholic children to the Ca- 
tholic Protectory, but this law has 
been repealed. More than half 
the children are committed not for 
crime but for truancy, vagrancy, 
and disorderly conduct ; so that in 
point of fact the society obtains a 
large number: of innocent Catholic 
children, picked up in the streets 
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by the police, and keeps them 
under lock and key until it has for- 
cibly made them Protestants. The 
last annual report shows th&t the 
expenditures for 1878 amounted to 
$136,754, including about $14,500 
for permanent improvements and 
$5,000 in payment ofa loan. Sala- 
ries and wages cost $37,454, or 
about one-third of the running ex- 
penses ; and the cost of maintenance 
of the children, after allowing for 
their earnings (831,000), was $85 87 
per capita per annum. The reve- 
nues (earnings, etc., excepted) were 
wholly from the. public treasury : 
$6800 from the State comptroller, 
$11,843 from the Board of Educa- 
tion, $22,457 from theatre licenses. 
In 1824 the society obtained from 
the city a grant of a triangular plot 
of land on Madison Square. This, 
together with an adjoining piece of 
property purchased from the United 
States, they afterwards transferred 
to the city in exchange for premises 
on Twenty-third Street and First 
Avenue. A further grant of ad- 
joining lots was made in 1854, and 
the society then had the whole 
block, 197 by 613 feet, between 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
Streets and Avenue A and First 
Avenue. On November 1o, 1851, 
the city conveyed to the society 
thirty-six acres on Randall’s Island, 


and the buildings which it now oc-~* 


cupies there were erected partly 
with the proceeds of the sale of the 
Twenty-third Street property, part- 
ly by fresh appropriations from the 
State. We shall have occasion to 
examine hereafter the enormous 
grants of money to this cruelly sec- 
tarian institution. The Catholic 
Protectory, which does for Catholic 
children what the House of Re- 
fuge does for those of Protestant 
parentage, has never received any 
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grant or lease of land from the city 
or the State. 

7. Nursery and Child's Hospital. 
—This institution, founded (under 
another name) in 1854, has three 
departments. It comprises, 1, an 
asylum for children who from any 
cause are deprived of the care of a 
mother; 2, a hospital for sick’ chil- 
dren; 3, a lying-in asylum and a 
foundling hospital for illegitimate 
children. Last year the society 
received $102,000 from the city 
government. The city granted the 
land which the asylum occupies, 
consisting of about fifteen lots, be- 
tween Fiftieth and Fifty-first Streets 
and Lexington and Third Avenues. 
The concession was in the form of 
two leases made at different times 
(August 1, 1857, and February 16, 
1866), at the yearly rent of one dol- 
lar, to hold as long as the property 
is used for the purposes of the asy- 
lum. The State contributed liber- 
ally towards the cost of the build- 
ings. 

8. St. Philip’s Church.—This is 
a Protestant Episcopal Church for 
colpred persons. In 1827 the city 
conveyed to it for one dollar a 
plot of land in First Street, 50 by 
200 feet (four lots), to be used as a 
burying-ground. 

9. Church of the Redeemer.—The 
city granted permission to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the 
Redeemer, Yorkville, December 31, 
1864, to occupy a plot of land ex- 
tending 204 feet on Fourth Ave- 
nue, 200 feet on Eighty-first Street, 
and 100 feet on Ejighty-second 
Street during the pleasure of the 
Common Council. 

10. St. Luke’s Hospital.—Two- 
thirds of the land now occupied by 
this fine institution was originally 
a grant from the city, though not 
to this particular establishment. 
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May to, 1848, the city conveyed 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. George the Martyr a plot 
200 feet in extent on the west side 
of Fifth Avenue, and 300 feet on 
Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Streets 
(24 lots), for the consideration of 
one dollar, and on condition that 
the rector should build a hospital 
and chapel for British emigrants, 
and that Trinity Church should, 
moreover, surrender all its claim 
to certain.land in the lower part of 
the city—land of which, if we are 
not mistaken, the title was in dis- 
pute. The value of the grant de- 
pends of course upon the value of 
the claim thus surrendered as a 
partial equivalent, and as we are 
not familiar with all the facts we 
state the transaction under reserve, 
giving merely what appears upon 
the record, and drawing no con- 
clusions. Subsequently (November 
20, 1851) the Common Council au- 
thorized a transfer of the Fifth Ave- 
nue land to the managers of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, on condition that 
they should comply with the cove- 
nants of the original grant. The 
institution is denominational in its 
government and character. It was 
established “ for the purpose of af- 
fording medical and surgical aid 
and nursing to sick or disabled 
persons, and also to provide them, 
while inmates of the hospital, with 
the ministrations of the Gospel 
agreeably to the doctrines and 
forms of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A further object of the 
society is the instructing and train- 
ing of suitable persons in the art 
of nursing and attending upon the 
sick.” A sisterhood is connected 
with the hospital. Service is held 
daily in the wards. Although the 
hospital opens its doors freely to 
accident cases requiring immediate 
attention, patients are not usually 
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admitted except upon payment. 
But however freely it might extend 
its charity to the suffering, it would 
still, according to Mr. Cook’s prin- 
ciple, be inexcusable for the city 
to help it. 

11. Mount Sinai Hospital. — 
Founded especially for the benefit 
of the Jews, and governed by men 
of that race and creed, this insti- 
tution admits patients of whatever 
belief, and, we believe, allows them 
all to receive the visits of clergy- 
men of their choice; but naturally 
the inmates are nearly all Hebrews. 
It received from the city, May 31, 
1871, on a lease for ninety-nine 
years at the yearly rent of one dol- 
lar, the ground which it now occu- 
pies, 200 feet on Lexington Ave- 
nue and 170 feet on Sixty-sixth 
and Sixty-seventh Streets—that is 
to say, about fourteen lots. 

12. German Hospital—The Ger- 
man Hospital and Dispensary oc- 


cupies the block between Lexing- 
ton and Fourth Avenues and 
Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh 


Streets. It purchased a part of 
the land from a private owner, and 
obtained the rest (eighteen lots) 
from the city February 9, 1866, on 
a lease for fifty years, at the yoany 
rent of one dollar. 

13. Hahnemann Hospital —This 
homeopathic institution, occupy- 
ing 200 feet on Fourth Avenue and 
125 feet on Sixty-seventh and Six- 
ty-eighth Streets (ten lots), obtain- 
ed a lease of its land from the city, 
January 10, 1871, for ninety-nine 
years, at a yearly rent of one dollar. 
This would certainly seem to be a 
case in which “ the land belonging 
to all the citizens was given toa 
minority for their own private use ”; 
but we are not prepared to believe 
that the felonious deed was accom- 
plished by “a scurvy trick.” , 

14. New York State Woman's 
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Hospital.—This is not only an in- 
stitution for the benefit of a small 
minority, but it is intended for the 
treatment of a certain class of dis- 
eases only. A considerable propor- 
tion of the patients pay board, but 
there is a fixed number of free beds. 
The sick are allowed to call for the 
services of any clergyman they de- 
sire, but only “in extreme cases.” 
January 10, 1859, the institution 
obtained from the city, for one dol- 
lar, the whole block between Fourth 
and Lexington Avenues and Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Streets (32 lots), 
on condition that twenty-four free 
beds should be provided for poor 
persons residing in New York City. 

15. Deaf and Dumb Institution. 
—Although the New York Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb is supported chiefly at 
the cost of the State, it is, like all 
the other institutions we have men- 
tioned, a truly private charity in 
its management. In its religious 


character it is distinctly Protestant, 
and the pupils attend Protestant 


service every day. In September, 
1827, the city conveyed to the in- 
stitution for one dollar a tract of 
land between Fourth and Fifth 
Avenues extending from Forty- 
ninth to Fiftieth Street, and 207 
feet wide on each street (eight lots). 
In 1850 the city sold to the institu- 
tion all the remaining land between 
Fourth and Fifth Avenues and 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets 
(25 lots) for $28,000, a price which 
made the transactién virtually a 
gift. The establishment was after- 
wards removed to Washington 
Heights, and the old buildings are 
now occupied by Columbia Col- 
lege. 

16. The Association for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf Mutes 
obtained from the city, August 1, 
1870, a lease for ninety-nine years, 
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at the yearly rent of one dollar, of 
a block of land extending 200 feet 
on the west side of Lexington Ave- 
nue, and 155 feet on Sixty-seventh 
and Sixty-eighth Streets, or about 
twelve lots. 


Here, then, we have a total of 
nineteen charitable institutions and 
churches to which the city has 
made grants of land under exactly 
or substantially the same conditions 
that accompanied the grant to the 
Orphan Asylum of the Sisters of 
Charity. Only three of these in- 
stitutions are Catholic. The other 
sixteen, with only one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, are distinctly 
Protestantor Jewish. We have laid 
no great stress upon the religious 
influences of these sixteen estab- 
lishments, because the question now 
is not whether the public authori- 
ties have distributed their bene- 
ficence impartially between the 
two great religious bodies, nor is it 
whether the city has a right to aid 
“ sectarian charities”; it is whether 
there is justification, precedent, es- 
tablished and approved custom, 
for the donation of: public lands to 
benevolent institutions, or whether, 
as we have been angrily assured, 
the endowment of an orphan asy- 
lum with lands belonging to the 
taxpayers was an inexcusable out- 
rage, a scurvy trick, an infamous 
bargain, which could only have 
been proposed and consummated 
by a crafty and unscrupulous 
priest on one side and a base Com- 
mon Council on the other. The 
high grounds within a radius of a 
mile and a half of the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum are covered with 
magnificent hospitals, homes, re- 
fuges, etc., etc., for the relief of 
almost every sort of misery. That 
region of the island might almost 
be called a colony of charity. We 
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have seen that the city has given 
the land for a large proportion of 
the most important of these institu- 
tions. We shall see hereafter that 
the donations in money have been 
still more generous than the dona- 
tions in land. Without such aid 
from the city and Staté not a tithe 
of these foundations could exist. 
To some people—-we hope they are 
not many—it may seem that this 
expenditure of a part of the funds of 
the whole people for the relief of 
the suffering and destitute is a 
crime. To us it appears to be one 
of the glories of the metropolis. 

With respect to the comparative 
values of the donations to Catholic 
and Protestants charities, although 
the matter is not pertinent to the 
present discussion, it may be worth 
while to remind the reader that the 
Orphan Asylum grant—which was 
the most considerable made to us 
—is surpassed by many others. At 
the date of the deed and lease 
(1846) a block of ground on Fiftieth 
Street was not worth an extrava- 
gant sum, probably not so much as 
the grant to the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum was worth when it was 
made fifteen and eighteen years 
later. And it would be the height 
of absurdity to reckon such grants 
as additions to the wealth of the 
church which holds them. How a 
piece of land which can never yield 
any revenue, but, on the contrary, 
must always make necessary a 
heavy annual outlay, can be called 
an addition to one’s wealth we are 
at a loss to understand. 

Some of the institutions which 
we have classed as Protestant pro- 
fess to be unsectarian. Probably 
there are only one or two—and those 
hospitals for adults—which are en- 
titled to make such a claim. In 
all hospitals, if there is no religious 
influence or ministration there 
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ought to be, and it is monstrous 
that the sick should be left to die 
without the attendance of a clergy- 
man unless they ask for one, In 
most of the hospitals we have enu- 
merated the duty of attending to 
the soul is at least recognized: Asy- 
lums for the care of children can 
never in any case be unsectarian. 
If religion is banished from them 
altogether, they become nurseries 
of atheism and the most cruel of 
inventions for the ruin of the little 
ones. If religion is taught at all, it 
must be some particular kind of re- 
ligion, for there is no delusion so 
empty as that which hugs the idea 
of abstract religion without any 
concrete belief. 

The question of State aid to reli- 
gious charities was argued in the 
Constitutional Convention of this 
State in 1868. Among those who 
came forward most conspicuously 
in that body to rebuke the narrow 
sectarian spirit which remonstrated 
against “sectarian charities” and 
which clamored at the benefactions 
to Catholic asylums, was no less 
bitter a Protestant than Mr. Eras- 
tus Brooks, then editor of the 
Evening Express. “ Let me address 
a few words,” said he, “to those 
who would refuse appropriations to 
men, women, and children of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Those who 
know my antecedents will not ac- 
cuse me of any undue partiality for 
the adherents of this church. I 
would give them no advantage 
over others, and I would do them 
no wrong by discriminations against 
them, and least of all in dispensing 
charity would I inquire the reli- 
gious faith of any who need assist- 
ance. . . . While discarding state 
and church as combinations, we 
must remember that there can be no 
true charity where all religion is ex- 
cluded, since a pure charity is the 
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ity. 


very essence of practical Christian- 
To say that the state has 
nothing to do with religion makes 
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it atheistical; and that education 
and charity form no part of its du- 
ties, makes it barbarian.” 





A History oF THE MAss AND ITS CERE- 
MONIES IN THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
CuurcH. By Rev. John O’Brien, 
A.M., Professor of Sacred Liturgy at 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg. 


The rites and ceremonies used in the 
Catholic Church, and in those separated 
bodies also which have retained more 
or less of the old liturgy and ritual, are 
a most interesting object of study. This 
is especially the case with those which 
are immediately connected with the 
great act of worship, the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. Even in the baldest and nudest 
rite of the ‘“ Lord’s Supper,” as celebrat- 
ed by those who have no liturgy, the 
ceremony is most solemn, and impres- 
sive. The Episcopalians and some 
other Protestants have retained enough 
of the ancient forms to make their Eu- 
charistic service even somewhat similar 
to the majestic grandeur of the Mass, 
which in some of their churches is more 
closely imitated. The Oriental sects, it 
is well known, are even more elaborate 
and profuse in external splendor, so far 
as their means will permit, than West- 
ern Christians have been led by their 
more severe and simple taste to imitate 
or rival. Vestments, forms, ceremonies, 
as well as religion itself, came from the 
East to the West, and in tracing up their 
history we are naturally led to study it 
in its place of origin and most abun- 
dant development. 

Father O’Brien has made a thorough 
and extensive study of these interesting 
matters, and the valuable work which he 
has prepared is full of a copious and accu- 
rate erudition. Its great practical value 
consists, however, in this: that it re- 
quires no learning in the reader in order 
to be read with profit and pleasure. 
The information which priests and 
scholars have to search for in heavy Latin 
tomes, or rare books in foreign langua- 
ges, is here condensed and placed at the 
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service of all readers, in plain English. 
Even ecclesiastics like to have such a 
book, which saves them a great ‘deal of 
trouble, and is frequently the only prac- 
tical resource for renewing their old- 
time acquaintance with a subject of the 
greatest interest to them, when they are 
no longer within reach of the numerous 
and costly works of original resort. All 
the pious laity, and all who have some 
taste for the esthetic side of religion, 
and curiosity to understand what they 
enjoy and admire, must be delighted to 
find within moderate compass such a 
full explanation as Father O’Brien has 
here furnished. He has done a good 
work, for which thousands will be grate- 
ful, and supplied a great want. Hither- 
to there has been no complete and satis- 
factory manual of this sort in the Eng- 
lish language, although much has been 
written about its several topics in detail. 
Rock’s Hierurgia, which is the best trea- 
tise on these matters in English, is not 
adapted for general circulation, and has 
been out of print for years. This one is 
a book for the people, suited for young 
and old, level to the capacity of all who 
can read, and quite sufficient for the 
most educated. We trust that it will 
have a large circulation, not only in 
America, but in England and Ireland as 
well, and therefore venture to call the 
attention of other editors to its merits, 
trusting that they will endorse them as 
fully as we have done. 

There is another reason why every 
devout Catholic who reads the book 
should feel a personal sympathy for the 
learned and pious author. He has per- 
formed this labor of love, the greatness 
of which every scholar will appreciate, 
while failing under a fatal malady, and 
far more in need of rest and relaxation 
than fit for work. We trust that a mul- 
titude of prayers will be his recompense, 
from pious hearts whose veneration and 
devotion toward the august mysteries 
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and rites of our holy religion will be in- 
creased by the perusal of what he has 
written for the glory of God and their 
benefit. 


HEALTH, AND How TO PROMOTE IT. By 
Richard McSherry, M.D., Professor 
of Practice of Medicine, University of 
Maryland; President of Baltimore 
Academy of Medicine, etc. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
There are many books written on pub- 

lic and private hygiene for general read- 
ers, but none within the limits of our 
reading which displays greater practical 
judgment and contains wiser counsels 
than this volume from the pen of Dr. 
McSherry. The distinguished professor 
has the knack of making a technical 
subject plain to ordinary minds, and is 
gifted with a style which makes one for- 
get, from the pleasure derived in reading 
his composition, that he has been made 
acquainted with what under other pens 
would have been a dry subject. This 
volume shows a varied and extensive 
experience, a familiarity with the stan- 
dard authorities of most recent date on 
the subjects which are treated, and its 
perusal leaves the impression that it is 
the ripened fruit of the experience of 
a sagacious, judicious, and conscien- 
tious physician. “It is offered,” says 
the author in his preface, ‘‘as a contri- 
bution to a great cause, and the writer 
trusts that it will have some influence 
in promoting the health, happiness, and 
welfare of all who may honor it with 
careful perusal. The principles advo- 
cated have been, to a great extent, put in 
practice in the personal experience of 
the writer in various parts gf the world, 
and under many vicissitudes, and he 
has found them to be not vague theo- 
ries, but practical truths of the greatest 
importance.” 

The following are the headings of the 
chapters: Part i., c. i. Introductory Re- 
marks; Hygiene the better part of 
Medicine ; ii. The four Divisions of Life ; 
iii. The Young Man ; The Young Woman ; 
iv. The Man ; The Woman; v. The De- 
clining or Old Man. Part ii., c. i. Race, 
Temperaments and Idiosyncrasies, In- 
heritance, Habit, Constitution; ii. The 
Air we breathe; iii. Water; iv. Cloth- 
ing ; v. Exercise or Work; Influence of 
Occupation upon Longevity.; Limits to 
Labor; vi. The Food of Man; Accessory 
Food ; Manner of Eating ; Tea and Coffee ; 
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vii. Alcohol, use and abuse; Ardent 
Spirits, Wines, Malt Liquors ; viii. To- 
bacco, Chewing and Smoking should be 
forbidden in Schools; Report of Naval 
Schools. 


Tue Sonc oF LIBERTY. 
fin. 


By W. E. Cof- 
New York: Harpers. 


1879. 


This is one of those books that set 
all criticism at defiance. Its historical 
theory is that American independence 
is due to Martin Luther; its ethical 
doctrine is that the Reformation made 
a vast advance upon primitive Chris- 
tianity ; and its polemical method is to 
call the Catholic Church names. It is 
dedicated with a flourish to the boys and 
the girls of America. We wish that we 
could say, with the wit who read an 
Ode to Posterity, that the Song will not 
reach its address. Children of a larger 
growth will present it to the young folk. 
Its handsome binding, typography, and 
pictures make it available as a present, 
while its ardent Protestantism is the 
crown of its excellences. 

When Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh, receiv- 
ed a book on cookery or plumbing, he 
sent it for review to-the appropriate au- 
thority. So we entrusted the Song toa 
young American, the son of an intelli- 
gent Protestant friend, and we asked 
him to give us, his impressions of the 
work. This young gentleman conde- 
scended to glance over it during the 
leisure permitted by the more important 
pursuit of skating and coasting. In 
evidence of his critical judgment upon 
such a work it may be said that he has 
read a good-sized Sabbath-school library 
through, and had dipped surreptitiously 
into our juvenile secular literature. 
His amiable father has no fear of his 
genius. 

Examined on the general scope of the 
Song of Liberty, Young America gave it 
as his impression that the title is a fraud : 
“It was one of them Sabbath-school 
books all about Luther, and the pope, 
and burning Protestants. I know the old 
story from cover to cover. We get a 
regular dose of it, only they’re too ’cute 
now to print the right name, ’cos fellows 
won’t read them.” This sagacious ob- 
servation he confirmed by appealing to 
the really preponderating quantity of 
anti-popery invective. We felt that our 
young friend was somewhat prejudiced 
against the book, believing in the de- 
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lusory nature of the title. We could 
not instance such a book as the Diver- 
sions of Purley as a parallel deception of 
title. 

“Then wasn’t it George Washington, 
and the boys of ’76, and the Declaration 
of Independence, and all that that made 
America free? Here the fellow says it 
was Martin Luther. Why, he was dead 
long before. Besides, he was a Dutch- 
man, and who knows but a Hessian? 
Pshaw ! I know more history than that.” 
Young America also intimated the au- 
thor'’s inability to shut his organs of 
vision as to who whipped the Britishers. 

The chapter fantastically entitled 
‘*The Man who spoke after he was 
Dead” also awoke his ire. It describes 
the life and labors of John Wycliff. “I 
thought it was a ghost story.” From 
this writers should be warned of the 
exceedingly praetical views taken by 
youth. 

The first two hundred pages are taken 
up with the fiercest attacks upon the 
pope, the priests, and every institution 
of the Catholic Church. The artist 
works in full harmony with the author, 
or perhaps it is vice versd. Monks of 
Falstaffian proportions and Bardolphian 
noses are principally engaged in firing 
up the stake for heretics. The pope, in 
full pontificals, prepares a poisoned 
bowl of wine for the Sacred College. 
Every slander that can be pictured is, 
and well, pictured. A Catholic has 
really to laugh, for it is too absurd to 
get angry over. The calm and contin- 
ued falsification of the writer would 
make Munchausen himself stare and 
gasp. How a man can write so isa 
problem for psychologists; and how a 
publisher claiming to be respectable 
can lend his name to so false and ma- 
ljcious a work is a problem that only 
the firm of Harper could solve. 

Very likely the writer thought that 
no one but youth would trouble himself 
about his book. He takes a mean ad- 
vantage of children. He makes no pre- 
tences to proof. He quotes no histori- 
cal authorities, and he appears to gather 
courage as he advances. 

Our young friend exercised his terri- 
ble critical power on the picture and 
description of the burning of John Huss. 
The voice of the martyr was heard clear 
and resonant singing the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Young America objected to this 
on the ground that nobody could shout 
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so loud and be choked with smoke at 
the same time. Grave doubts were also 
expressed as to the trustworthiness of 
the story about the poor wretch who, 
after all the tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition, survived to spread the Gospel 
tidings. Papa, who had been all over 
Europe, assured Young America that the 
monks were not such bad fellows at all ; 
that they studied, and read, and wrote, 
and built monasteries, and painted; that 
the pope, at least the one that-papa saw, 
was the dearest old gentleman that ever 
lived, and never said a word about 
burning papa; that this story about 
American liberty being from the Re- 
formation is too thin; and that a fellow 
gets tired reading about nothing more 
terrible than burning a heretic, without 
a war-dance or a previous running of 
the gauntlet. 

What good for Protestantism such 
books subserve we leave unanswered. 
Surely that must be a weak cause which 
resorts to wholesale defamation of the 
church before the unformed mind of 
childhood. The book is even trashier 
than many in the ignoble sphere to which 
it belongs, and there are certain passa- 
ges in it in which the laws of delicacy 
and modesty are violated. We caution 
such Protestants as may read this 
against it, for the sake of their children, 
who would learn nothing but wrong 
history, unchristian hatred and slander, 
and inopportune moral reflections from 
its pages. 


THE PRISONERS OF THE KING. Thoughts 
on the Catholic Doctrine of Purgatory. 
By Henry James Coleridge, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. London: Burns & 
Oates, 


‘* Two or three years ago,” says Father 
Coleridge in the preface of this book, 
“it fell to my lot ... to preach during 
the octave with which the Society of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls is accustom- 
ed to celebrate the annual commemora- 
tion of the faithful departed. It occurred 
to me that some of the miracles of our 
Lord might be usefully applied in illus- 
tration of the doctrine of Purgatory, and 
thus the substance of some few of the chap- 
ters of this book was put together. . . . I 
am in hopes that no considerable point 
connected with that doctrine has been 
altogether passed over. . . . What is 
new in this volume is chiefly the appli- 
cation of the successive miracles of our 
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Lord to various points of the doctrine of 
Purgatory.” Such is, in the writer's 
own words, the origin and the subject 
of this work. Father Coleridge is well 
known, not only as a prolific magazine 
writer and contributor, but also as the 
author of a work which promises to be, 
should God spare him, nothing less than 
acomplete summa of the four Gospels. 
In two volumes he has given us the 
Private Life of Our Lord, and the Public 
Life of Our Lord has been treated in four 
volumes, entitled respectively, ‘* The 
Ministry of St. John Baptist,’ ‘‘The 
Preaching of the Beatitudes,” ‘‘ The Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” ‘‘ The Sermon on 
the Mount, concluded.” The title of 
this fourth, the latest published volume 
of the Pudlic Life of Our Lord, shows 
how extensive the whole work promises 
to be, and how much yet remains to be 
done. We sincerely hope and pray that 
he may be given time and health to com- 
plete’ his undertaking. Now, to one 
who has made such a deep study of the 
New Testament it must be a congenial 
and easy task to bring the doings and 
sayings of our Lord to bear upon any 
department of Catholic teaching. In 
this book the extensive knowledge which 
Father Coleridge possesses of the mira- 
cles of the Saviour is applied to the 
doctrine of Purgatory. The state of the 
holy souls in Purgatory is illustrated by 
such applications as the following : The 
cleansing of the Temple—purity required 
by God in those who see him in heaven ; 
our Lord’s escape from his enemies at 
Nazareth-s-gratitude of the holy souls for 
their deliverance from hell; the demo- 
niac in the synagogue—the holy souls 
and the evil spirits; the healing of the 
leper—duration of the pains of Purga- 
tory; the cure of the blind and dumb 
demoniac—the desire of the holy souls 
for the society of heaven; stilling the 
tempest—peace of the holy souls; the 
raising to life of the daughter of Jairus— 
the pain of sense in Purgatory; by these 
and other applications the whole doc- 
trine, as to its main points, of the pains 
and sufferings of Purgatory is most 
touchingly and clearly brought out. The 
relief of the holy souls is illustrated by 
the following miracles: The healing of 
the ruler’s son—devotion to Purgatory as 
an exercise of faith; cures wrought on 
the evening of the Sabbath—promptitude 
in assisting the holy souls; the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes—the church on 


earth and the holy souls; cure of the 
man at the probatic pool—the applica- 
tion of our suffrages to certain souls in 
particular; the raising of the widow’s 
son—-our Blessed Lady and the holy 
souls ; feeding of the five thousand—the 
holy souls relieved by Holy Commun- 
ion ; the healing of the ten lepers—visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament for the holy 
souls; our Lord’s last miracle on the 
lake—the treasure of the church. In 
short, here are forty-one sermons on 
Purgatory based upon Holy Scripture, 
and yet people imagine that Purgatory 
is hardly a Scriptural doctrine! This 
precious book, admirably written, full 
of unction, and redolent of that love 
which is born of close and constant me- 
ditation on the life of our Blessed Re- 
deemer, is a mine for our clergy, a trea- 
sure of spiritual reading for the laity. 
The month of November is the month 
of the holy souls. As May is conse- 
crated to Mary, March to St. Joseph, 
June to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Oc- 
tober to the Guardian Angels, January 
to the Holy Infancy, so is November 
consecrated to the souls in Purgatory ; 
such, at least, is the pious practice of 
the more fervent among the faithful. We 
trust that Father Coleridge’s 7he King’s 
Prisoners will be of great use in promot- 
ing this most Catholic devotion. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOVEREIGN Pon- 
TIFF: an Analytical Catechism. By the 
Rev. Antoine Maurel,S.J. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. Patrick 
Costello, C.C., Ballinasloe, Dublin: 
James Duffy & Sons. 


This work comes to us with a serried 
atray of approbations. Father Costello 
has received for his translated edition 
the approbation of his ordinary and the 
ordinary’s theological censor, and of no 
less than twenty-one bishops of the Irish 
hierarchy. Many of these are approba- 
tions not only of the substance of the 
work itself, but also of the translation, 
as a translation. They are more than 
the non-committal formulas which often 
go by the name of “ approbations”: they 
are hearty and sincere endorsements 
and assurances of effective co-opera- 
tion in the disseminating of the book. 
A book that can thus enlist the sym- 
pathy of the bishops of Ireland must 
have a real value. The original work 
of Father Maurel has the impyimatur of 
Very Rev. Father Beckx, general of the 
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Society of Jesus, the approbation of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, and 
(greatest reward that a Catholic writer 
could expect) it has been honored by a 
special brief from His Holiness Pope 
Pius IX., of blessed memory. We have 
met with very few contemporary books 
so well and highly recommended. Father 
Costello deserves the thanks of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world for having put with- 
in our reach Father Maurel’s Zhe Church 
and the Sovereign Pontiff. The form into 
which the matter is cast is catechetical ; 
it is not, however, a mere catechism in 
the common sense of that word, but an 
analytical catechism, as the title of the work 
asserts ; it is catechism only as to ques- 
tions and answers, and, because of this 
form, might very readily be used in the 
higher grades of our Sunday-schoqls and 
the more advanced classes of our paro- 
chial schools. It is entirely confined to 
the two topics, the church and the Sover- 
eign Pontiff—questions on which the ris- 
ing generation of Catholics whom our pa- 
tschial schools and colleges are prepar- 
ing and sending forth need to be well 
and clearly instructed. The church, 
her notes and her governing authority, 
are fully treated in a manner so clear 
and interesting that even an educated 
theologian may condone the catecheti- 
cal process through which the reading 
takes him. Thesecond part, concerning 
“the Sovereign Pontiff,” is equally com- 
plete, and includes questions which are 
rarely or very briefly touched in our ca- 
techisms. There is a chapter on propo- 
sitions censured and condemned by the 
Holy See, containing such headings 
as the following: “Rights and power 
of the Holy See in the condemnation 
of doctrines and propositions contrary 
to Catholic teaching ; infallibility of the 
Holy See in these condemnations ; dog- 
matic facts ; the Index.” Following the 
above is a chapter on “The infallibility 
of the Holy See in regard to religious 
orders, canonization of saints, beatifi- 
cation, the liturgy”; another chapter, 
on “ The institution and jurisdiction of 
bishops.” Our readers may gather from 


these few extracts from the “contents” | 


how exhaustively this work, which hum- 
bly -styles itself “an analytical cate- 
chism,” treats the two topics of the 
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church and the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Though written before the Council of 
the Vatican, it is singularly in accord 


_ with the teachings of that greatest and 


most important of the church’s coun- 
cils. However, there are some ques- 
tions touched upon by Father Maurel 
that might now be left out, to the greater 
clearness of the main end and the great- 
er benefit of ordinary readers ; for the 
Council of the Vatican has turned into 
rubbish, and swept away as such, a great 
deal that had to be seriously considered 
and treated with some respect formerly ; 
it has set the whole question of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff’s position in the church 
and his relation to it in such a clear and 
vivid light that surely a werk of this 
kind, at least in the chapters on the in- 
fallibility of the church and of the Pope, 
should be based and modelled on these 
later decisions. Wetrust that some future 
edition will be thus amended and brought 
up to the requirements of the day ; the 
book would gain in freshness and use- 
fulness. 


LIFE OF THE VENERABLE ELIZABETH 
Canor1 Mora. Translated from the 
Italian, with a preface by Lady Her- 
bert. Loridon: R. Washbourne. 1878. 


The Signora Mora was a lady of un- 
doubted sanctity, whose life was a sin- 
gular one, and whose sufferings and ex- 
traordinary gifts were also equally sin- 


gular. She was a wife and a mother, 
bound in marriage to aman of very bad 
life, who in the end deserted her and left 
her free to live in her own house under 
vows as a Tertiary of the Trinitarian Or- 
der. The most remarkable and surpris- 
ing event related in her history is the 
fact that her husband became a Francis- 
can friar after her death. Apart from 
the extraordinary things narrated in 
these pages, they present to us a picture 
of heroic virtue and goodness in an un- 
happy, ill-treated wife, who was a model 
matron as wife, mother, daughter, sister, 
and neighbor, amid great trials, and who 
reaped a great reward for her merits in 
the blessings she brought down on her 
family and on many others. A book in- 
troduced by Lady Herbert needs no 
other recommendation to Christian wo- 
men. 





